25 CENTS 


$3,055.00 
IN PRIZES 








I am a better friend than 
others, for I am made only of 
mild, fragrant, expensive cen- 
ter leaves. Nota single sharp 
top leaf nor a single coarse 


bottom leaf mars my good 
taste or my uniform mildness. 
I do not irritate your throat. 
I am, indeed, a soothing com- 
panion, the best of friends. 
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Conservation Never Intended to Interfere with 
the Rights of American Sportsmen 


E BELIEVE in conservation. The greatest, 

W\ cleanest, and noblest sport of them all must 

be preserved for this and coming generations. 
From a selfish standpoint, the life of our business 
depends on well administered conservation. 

Federal and local conservation regulations recently 
promulgated have tended to confuse the American 
sportsman concerning his status, either in the owner- 
hie or contemplated purchase of shotguns. The 
purpose of this formal statement is to eliminate this 
confusion. 


Browning Makes You a Conservationist 
Without Interfering With Your Shooting Pleasure 


Our company—perhaps premier in the field of auto- 
matic arms—is prepared now to render an all-embrac- 
ing service in the interest of conservation and the 
American shooter. As there is a variety of conditions 
to be met, Browning has provided the answer to each 
and every one. The sportsman need only select the 
particular solution offered here, to meet the particular 

roblem which regulation and his preferences may 
indicate. 

Browning offers to Browning owners and to all 
those considering the purchase of shotguns the follow- 
ing program, which meets both existing and potential 
conditions: 

1. The famous 5-shot Browning Automatic, with which is fur- 
nished free a Browning Adaptor (patent pending). So equip ed, 
the hunter may readily convert the gun from 5 shots, legal for 
field shooting in most localities, to 3 shots, legal for migratory 
bird shooting under Federal regulation. 

. The new 3-shot model Browning Automatic, so constructed 
as to /ook like a 3-shot gun to distinguish it from the 5. 

. Browning Alteration Service. Any sportsman who now owns 
a 5-shot Browning Automatic may have it altered to per- 
manent 3-shot capacity by taking it to any Browning Dealer 
or Browning Service Station for handling. : 

. With the Browning Adaptor—available at Browning dealers 
everywhere at a trifling cost—the owner of a 5-shot model 
Browning Automatic may make his gun quickly convertible. 

. The Browning Overunder (Superposed) for the sportsman 
who likes to sight down a single barrel but for any reason 
would prefer a two-barrel gun. 


The 5-Shot Browning Automatic with Adaptor 


This is the outstanding poten arm in America. The 


ambition of thousands of sportsmen has been to own 
one of these guns. There is no reason why your heart’s 
desire cannot be gratified now. Using the Adaptor, 
the gun is legal for migratory bird shooting, and when 
you wish to hunt other game, you may quickly restore 
the full capacity of the gun. The price is but $50.40 
for standard grade, others in proportion, at sporting 
goods stores and dealers everywhere. 


3-Shot Model, Browning Automatic 


If you wish to forego the satisfaction of having avail- 
able 5-shot capacity for field shooting, you may have 
the Browning Automatic in the new 3-shot model. 
The operating mechanism, quality of materials and 
performance are exactly the same as in the standard 
5-shot model. The only change consists of a new 
shorter forearm and magazine assembly (patent 
pending) which holds two instead of four shells. Thus 
the 3-shot is distinctive in appearance and advertises 
itself as a 3-shot gun, whereas with the use of the 
Adaptor in the 5-shot, there is no external evidence 
of the capacity having been reduced. The price is the 


—A Clarifying Statement by Browning 


same as for the 5-shot model—$50.40 for standard 
grade — others in proportion. 


Browning’s Alteration Service 


If you own a 5-shot Browning Automatic and wish it 
converted into a 3-shot simiet exactly like that above 
described, turn in your gun to the nearest Browning 
dealer or Browning Service Station and the necessary 
arrangements will be made for handling. The price 
for this service is but $7.50 and transportation charges. 


The Browning Adaptor 


A simple (patent pending) device which can be inserted 
in the 5-shot Automatic and removed at will, giving 
the sportsman a range of capacities to suit his require- 
ments. If you are already a Browning owner you may 
obtain a Browning Adaptor from any Browning dealer 
for 15c. If you own any other kind of an automatic 
shotgun, the Browning Adaptor will fit it. Adaptors 
are supplied with all new 5-shot Browning Automatics. 


The Browning Overunder (Superposed) 


For those sportsmen who are satisfied with 2 shots 
instead of 3 or 5, and who prefer to sight down a 
single barrel, the famous Browning Superposed for- 
merly retailing in standard model at $116.00, is now 
available at the astonishing price of $69.75. This puts 
at the disposal of American sportsmen one of the 
most cherished guns in the world, at a price com- 
petitive with high grade side-by-side double barrel 
shotguns. 
Summary 


Conservation Observed—Shooting Pleasure Not Impaired 


With the choice of guns outlined above, the American 
sportsman can own a Browning with all that it means 
in pride, satisfaction and results—without in any way 
violating the spirit or letter of any regulation. He 
furthermore can be assured that his investment in 
any Browning model he selects is secure. 
+ Browning thus offers this flexible and complete 
service unmatched in the sporting arms industry 
today, namely, (1) standard five-shot Browning Auto- 
matics convertible to 3-shot as desired with the Brown- 
ing Magazine Adaptor, (2) new 3-shot model, dis- 
tinctive in appearance with new shorter forearm and 
magazine assembly (patent pending), (3) new altera- 
tion service to Browning owners m PN changes their 
5-shot Brownings to above permanent three-shot 
models and (4) the two barrel Browning Overunder 
with single sighting plane offered at prices ($69.75) 
competitive with high grade side-by-side double 
barrel shotguns. 

All of the above are worthy to bear the Browning 
name—which has earned a position and following 
unmatched in the annals of fire arms manufacture. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 


y 


St. Louis, Mo. 








RAY P. HOLLAND 


Editor-in-Chief 








The Editorial Staff of FIELD 
& STREAM goes places, sees 
things, does things and 
learns things which will be 
passed along to our readers 
during the coming year. 





HORACE LYTLE 
Gun Dog Editor 


M®: LYTLE spent all of Jan- 
uary, 1934, quail shooting 
with his son in northern Missis- 
sippi. He also started his setter 
dog, Sam Illsley, in the Amateur 
Championship of the All-Ameri- 
ca Field Trial Club held in 
January at Holly Springs. 


During both the spring and 
fall seasons of 1934, he started 
entries in the trials of the South- 
ern Ohio Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Miami Valley Amateur 
Field Trial Association, and the 
West Virginia Amateur Field 
Trial Association. 


All during the spring and fall 
of 1934, he was constantly work- 
ing his own dogs, as well as 
those of friends. This is his form 
of recreation, and he works dogs 
every Saturday and Sunday, be- 
sides leaving his office sufficient- 
ly early three or four days dur- 
ing the week to take his dogs 
afield. 


Mr. Lytle judged the Pheasant 
Trials of the Beaver Meadows 
Field Trial Club at DuBois, 
Pennsylvania, on October 8 and 
9, 1934. In November and De- 
cember he made numerous trips 
to hunt pheasants and Hungarian 
partridges, and covered most of 
the big field-trial grounds while 
acting as technical adviser for 
one of the big motion-picture 
companies which was making a 
field-trial picture. 


Next month—Henry Clay Foster 
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COVER PAINTING REGINALD F. BOLLES 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 

AMERICAN GAME ASSOCIATION BULLETIN SETH GORDON 
SQUARE CIRCLE JED MEANS 
QUAIL SHOOTING EDWIN MEGARGEE 


An original painting reproduced in colors. 


BASS ON THE FLY 


An informative article which will improve your score. 


JIM CROW, DECEASED 


How to get sport out of killing the black thief. 
EDITORIAL 


DESERT BOMBSHELLS 
The Gambel’s quail has everything. 


DEATH IN THE JUNGLE ERIC STEWERT 


The Second Prize story in the Narrowest Escape from Death Story Contest. 


OVER THE HEIGHT OF LAND COOPER & HERRIOT 


Where enormous brook trout fight for your flies. 


CHIEF 
The story of a hard-running, cat-fighting dog. 


OUR DAY OFF LANSDELL ANDERSON 


Removing a giant blue marlin from the Gulf Stream. 


WHAT MY MOVIE SAW IN ONE SUMMER WILL E. HUDSON 


These pictures will give the camera hunter a mark to shoot at. 


DEEP NYMPHS FOR STUBBORN TROUT 


How to coax the big fellows to the net. 


WET AND DRY BIRD SHOOTING 
While helping the ducks you can also help yourself. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON INSECTS 


Showing the importance of putting food in the trout's pantry. 


GOATS ARE WHERE YOU FIND THEM PAUL W. GARTNER 


Sometimes it’s a hard job to locate them. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE RICHARD R. DAUGHERTY 


Penetrating a vast wilderness in search of bigger and better fish. 
RECORD FISH 


FISH AND FISHING 
Light Tackle for Salt Water—Orton G. Dale, Jr. 
The Kentucky Bass—Robert Page Lincoln. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
Back-Packing in High Country—Charles McDermand. 
Mosquito-Fly Tent—Dorothy Snyder. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
A Gila Monster Bit Me!—Myron B. Mittleman. 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 
ASK ME YOUR CAMERA QUESTIONS 


SPORTSMEN AFLOAT 
Buoys Will Be Buoys. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 

Let’s Call It the “Muzzle Bandage.” 
SKEET SHOOTING 

The Skeet Target Has Two Speeds. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 


HAROLD L. HOLLIS 
JOE BOWERS 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
JACK O’CONNOR 


DAVID M. NEWELL 


JAMES R. WEBB 
FREDERIC LEOPOLD 
HAROLD TITUS 


SETH BRIGGS 
SETH BRIGGS 


DONALD H. COLE 


RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


GRANT BOLES 
HAROLD McCRACKEN 
HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


BOB NICHOLS 
BOB NICHOLS 


FREEMAN LLOYD 
HORACE LYTLE 
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T WOULD cost less to 
build an automobile 
without a lot of the conveniences 
you demand. It would still run, 


but you wouldn’t want it. 


An outboard motor can also be 
stripped of functional features to 
lower its weight and price. But, 
it won't give you all the things 
you want. A propeller that turns 


and pushes a boat—just that and 
nothing more—is NOT ENOUGH! 


Any outboard owner who has 





WHEN YOU BUY YOUR 
OUTBOARD MOTOR -«-«- 


struck a log or rock knows that 
he wants a Propeller Protection 


Clutch ...so do you. 


Any owner who has used a motor 
with a Patented Co-Pilot doesn’t 
ae 


want one without neither 


do you. 





There are numerous such features 
in Johnson Sea-Horse Motors — 
all standard equipment, included 
in the price—and you can’t afford 
to miss any of them. The Sea- 
Horse Handy Chart—sent free on 
request — lists them all, gives you 
a standard for comparison. 


But features are not ALL you 
want. It takes Johnson quality to 
give you the long life you have 
a right to expect. Sea-Horses are 


not “ninety day” motors. They’re 


built to last... for years and years 
of service. 

On TWO counts then, Johnson 
brings you higher value: 

1. You get all the features you need for 


carefree, comfortable, dependable out- 
board motoring— ALL of them. 


2. You get built-in durability and long 
life. They cost a little more, they’re 
worth a lot more to you! 

High value is inevitable when you 

have them and you should ques- 


tion anything that gives you less, 





In the Sea-Horse Single (The Lit- 
tle Aristocrat); the famous Light 
Twin; the new Aero-built Model 
300; the two alternate firing mod- 
els; and the super-power big twin 
motor; Johnson gives you the same 
high quality in design, material 
and workmanship. 

JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Peterboro, Canada 


: JOHNSON (ca-hous 


OUTBOARD 


MOTORS 








CRAWFORD NOTCH 





within the shadow of 


MT. 


WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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i > 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Where 
An Atmosphere of De- 


SUMMER FISHING TACKLED RIGHT does not disappoint— tf 
Light Rods—Good Flies—5 lakes teeming 
with Salmon, Trout and Lake Trout. 


20 cabins with baths. Paradise for photographic play, spring coun- Za. / 


try life at its height. 


H. A. QUIMBY, AVERILL, VT. 








lightful Simplicity and 
Charm Awaits You;| 
Recreation is Combin- | 
ed with Exquisite Living | 
and Modern Comfort. | 
Over Half a Century of | 
Hospitality under One} 
Regime. 

BARRON HOTEL CO. | 

Wm. A. Barron, Pres. | 


A. O. Jones, Manager 


Mr. Jones’ 
Winter Connection: 
Princess Hotel, Bermuda 





BIG JIM POND CAMP 


Northern Franklin County, Me. 


Lake, Stream and Mountain region. Trout fishing. 
Koating, Canoeing, Bathing Beach. Clean log cabins. 
Unsurpassed dining room fare. Modern conveniences 
Easy of access. Rates $3.50 per day—Special accord- 
ing to size of party and length of stay. 


G. C. Green, Prop. Jim Pond, Me. 


— A. mn 





ON MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
Log Cabins with all the modern conveniences 
in the heart of the Big Woods. 

Home of the fighting salmon and trout. 
Excellent all season fishing, and varied en- 
tertainments for every member of the family. 
pnivaclczoe OUTLET, MAINE 





For Sale in Northern Maine 


Privately owned sporting camp, large tract of land, 
situated on beautiful lake. Main building, with dining 
room, kitchen, recreation room, also 4 large Log Cabins 
completely furnished. Hot and cold running water, bath, 
showers and lavatories. Guide and caretakers’ cabins, 

large stable and complete equipment; 12 miles from 
main highway by horse-drawn buckboard. Fishing and 
gunning in abundance. 


Address Box 170, Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y. 











Belgrade Lake ( Cam mps | 


Being situated on an island, Belgrade oe 
Camps offer an ideal vacation to those who 
wish for the real outdoors. Individual cabins 
with electric lights and modern plumbing. Cen- | 
tral dining hall. Boating, bathing, fishing. Golf 

near by. Folder and rates on request. | 





R. E. Boomer, Preprietor, Belgrade Lakes, Maine | 





FOR SALE 

Camp Charlu on Sysladobsis Lake 
LOCATED IN WASHINGTON COUNTY, MAINE 
Consisting main camp, large living room, 
four bedrooms, dining room, kitchen. Guide 
house for four, guest house for two, wood 
house and large ice house. Two acres land. 
Fine salmon, togue and trout fishing. Good 
gme country. For further information write: 

0. Todd, 58 Irving Ave., Providence, R. 





If you want the best oot gut salmon fishing of the year—if you | 


want to hook onto the ys" —now is the time to come to Lake 
Parlin. For a real thrill, > yy the many Lakes, Ponds and Streame in 
the thousands of acres of Parlin controlled wilderness just south of 
= Canadian Border. Every modern convenience—grand f 

abins maintained at outlying ponds - convenience of guests—no 
pom charge. Moose River and Moosehead Lake easily reached by | 
motor. Special low Spring Rates— American Plan. 

For Free Booklet F Write to 

H. P. McKenney, Mgr. Jackman Station, Maine 











GRAY’'S INN 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Jackson, N. H. 


Brook Trout 
Swimming, 


Horses, 


Own Golf Course. 
Woodcock Shooting in Oct. 


Open June 15 to Oct. 14 


Saddle 
Dancing, 
Partridge and 


Fishing. 





Apply for Booklet and Rates 





CrysTAL Sprinc Camps 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 


Excellent fishing — salmon, trout, 
perch and black bass. 
Motor or Row boats, bait—everything for 
the fisherman’s comfort. 
Main dining hall—individual cabins—open 
fireplaces—modern plumbing. 
(M. C. Bryan, Prop.) 


white 


Booklet 


Come to 
Henperson’s Camps 


for early trout and salmon fishing. A number 
of good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from 
Henderson’s Camps. Write for booklet and 
rates. Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. 





BEAR SPRING CAMPS 
Oakland, Maine 

with modern improvements. 

shore of GREAT POND. 

TROUT, SALMON & BASS. fishing. 

vegetables all season. Open May Ist. 

Bert Mosuer, Prop. 


Individual cabins, 
Located on sandy 
Good 
Fresh 
Booklet 





Clement's 


Camps” 


Early Fly and Bait Fishing for Bass 
Your own little cabin on Jake shore. Bath rooms, 
open fires, verandas. Central Dining Room. Sandy 
Beach, Boats, Canoes, Golf, Tennis, Horseback Riding 
—=ED. CLEMENT, OAKLAND, AIN 





Excellent 











McNALLY BROTHERS 


SPORTING CAMP 
Ashland, Me. 


offers excellent trout, togue and salmon fish- 
ing. Zella Isle Camps at Big Fish Lake, Red 
River Camps at Red River—House Camp at 
Big Fish Lake. Deer, bear, grouse in season. 


Write for reservations now. W. P. McNally. 











famous Fish River 
M 


ate batl 
countty 


Eagle Lake 





For Salmon & Trout Fishing 


ome to Eagle Lake 
chal 
N sine almost 
( amp heated, wel 

Ideal location 
Easily reached 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


te A a 
ventilated 


Lake, one of 
from Central 

border. Group 18 
electricity, half with 
in heart of big game 


on Eagle 
t stretche 


Cc — 





Maine 





* venience 


ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
In the Heart of the Big Woods 


Fishing, Hunting, and Recreational Resort. National- 
ly famous for its canoeing and trails. Every Con- 
every sport. River, Stream, and Lake fish- 
ing. Big game and bird shooting. Individual cabins, 
all with baths. Rates reasonable. Send for trail map 
and Booklet 





RUEL E. HOLDEN, Proprietor 











Sportsmen’s Paradise 


A 140-acre estate in the best hunting section 
of Pennsylvania; deer can be seen feeding in 
the fields most any day; good bear hunting; 
abundance of small game including Mon- 
golian pheasants. 

Wonderful scenery, cool mountain springs, 
rocky ledges, 2 beautiful streams thru prop- 
erty, where water rushes over high falls into 
deep dark pools abounding in trout. Very 
productive soil. A great place for a stud farm. 
Good buildings and stables, 9-room house, 
buildings insured for $8,000, would carry 
more. Fine bridle paths through the moun- 
tains. 10 miles from Eaglesmere, ™% mile 
from hard road. For sale with saddle horses 
and a great pack of bear dogs that get bear. 
If interested write Bx. Sullivan Review, 
Dushore, Pa. 
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S ty 


cky discovered 


i Crab Orchard first_now this straight 


bourbon whiskey i is known from coast to coast! . . 


ONG AGO, Crab Orchard whiskey en- 
joyed a local but enthusiastic tame in 
the Blue Grass country. 


Sut two generations passed before the 


old- 


fashioned way can be—that it was straight as 


as only a whiskey distilled the slow, 
a string—and cost surprisingly little. 


Good news spreads fast. One man told an- 





— 


straight bourbon whiskey bottled and labeled other—and another—and another—until this 


under the Crab Orchard brand gained nation- once-local favorite has become America’s 
wide popularity almost fastest -selling straight 
whiskey! 


Your taste will tell you 












overnight. 
7 Kentucky straight whiskey 


Amid the confusion of 
Made the good old-fashioned way 


repeal, people found it the secret of its popularity. 
P —— - Smooth and satisfying to taste P . L * 
lived up to their idea of a You'll find it amazingly 


Sold at a price anyone con pay 


Kentucky whiskey —that ripe and mellow—and 


A good guide to 


it was rich and mellow, tood whiskey attractively low in price. 


Savory dishes and a noble 
whiskey made the old Crab 
Orchard Springs Hotel the 
mecca of all the Blue Grass 
country sixty years ago 


, O1935_ a 
The American Medicinal Spirits 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


AMERICA’S FASTEST-SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


- ae 








TI ulvertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery inany state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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The 


NORTH WOODS 
are calling 


This luring land of lakes and 
forests in Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan and Minnesota 
is only overnight from 
Chicago by fast, modern 
“North Western” trains. 
Luxurious cafe and buffet 
lounge cars, thru sleepin 
cars and famous “‘Nort 
Western” meals make the trip a treat 
es Low Rail Fares all summer—and extremely 
m erate rates at attractive resorts. 


Ask for folder “Summer Outings,” with colored 
maps and complete information about accommo- 
dations and rates at resorts. Let us help you plan 


your vacation. 
R. THOMSON 
(ew Passenger Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 





THE “BLUES” ARE BIG 
AND FULL OF FIGHT 
OFF THE 
ATLANTIC CITY 
COAST 


pees oe as 
















BuivuerisH offshore at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall bite. 
fight. and tussle to give 
any sportsman a real day's 
work-out. On shore, his 
family golfs. swims, loafs, 
and dines at these famous 
boardwalk hotels. Com- 






BASS ON | | 
THE PLUG 
































































































: . is the name of an unusually valuable, 
plete information about erin: poor aki = te . bait s 
. fishi lubs, and practica article on taking bass on a bait- ™ 
guides. oo, casting rod, which we shall publish next bh 
boat owners available at month—companion piece to “Bass on the 7 
£ fi hi t ° i the desk. Our rates are Fly” in this issue, and by the same au- 
or your is ing rips ° moderate on both the thor. It covers the subject so thoroughly f ‘ 
Also Special Fishing Information American and European that even if you are a a ei ‘ 
Just write us, telling where and when Plans. Special weekly and skilful bass fisherman you may fine | 
you want to go. We will send you rates. Come down soon. | facts and pointers in it that you haven't 
complete travel service for trip any- yicked up before. not only on the charac- 
where in North America—free of Leeds and Lippincott Company “+r and As f the various types of lures 
charge and postpaid. No obligation. ter and use of the various j pes 3, , 
Service includes elaborate road maps but also on the “biting” habits and cus- 
Se en ee — Chalfonte- toms of both large and small mouth bass. 
agitions ° . . . 
marked. Hotel and camp directories, Don’t miss it—in the— = 
with location and rates. Illustrated i 
booklets on scenic and historic sights. | 
Conoco Passport, with identification a on a AUGU T | 
card and expense record. Fishing and | 
sport information sent if requested, | 
A service of Continental Oil Com- ATLANTIC Cir T 
may pany. Write now to— 
DEPT. 13 DENVER, COLORADO ) 
Another great issue, jammed full of en- 
FOR SALE joyable and valuable material. The regu- 
. Seven-room peeled log cabin lar departments, of course, packed with 
camping, fishing and shooting dope; and 
FISH IN FLORIDA maple floors, fireplace, bath, gravity water . wading w “ ‘ fers ae “a finest 
: 7 ; system, spring house, ice house, guest cabin, in addition a dozen articles of the fines! 
June and July is the time to catch Tarpon, and dam and pond. One mile excellent trout kind. 
oe : — a aoe = _— = — ——, coe. bear and bird hunting. Situated 
eather ideal. Wonderful sma shing also avail- in Bridger Range of Rocky Mountains at alti- ° 
able. Hotel accommodations $2.50 per day and up, tude of 5,800 feet. In forest reserve on deeded Some of these articles are 
American Plan. Guide and good sttorboa re and. Five miles from Flaming Arrow Boys’ School , Sa . 
pemsewan «Oy Tae pln ne oy a psn rip and Camp | and Silver Forest Summer Theater W ITH ONE FLY 3 A re markable article 
Write me for information. tana’ twenty miles from Bozeman, Montana: elghty- about the 4-4 Ving Boral a. 
. R five miles from Gardner entrance to Yellowst ‘AN xR! £ e 
MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla.| | Sciigmii*’, {tom Gardner jentranee to Yellowstone CANOE T vines s Ue | 
Box 452, Livingston, Montana. most valuable practical article we have 
ever seen on this subject. SHOOT, | 
om Sea Trout 5 Sportsmen DUDE, SHOOT!: the most valuable 
N ues 5 Families S oan ve have eve e | 
FISHERMAN’S PARADISE || «2: to 11-25 one kD Nemes Comforts practical article we have ever seen on 
I would like a few good neighbors to build 6-1 to 10-15 Rocky Mountain bong Prd 4 ——$ 
homes on the Anclote River. Sea trout and red- mation you need. A : 
fish to 20 pounds; also Gulf fishing, kingfish, FISHING Sts wet Baran > . — 
mackerel, tarpon, sea-bass and other salt-water Hotel Wachapreague the Nacrowent Escape hapmee pea yomd ~ 
fish. Lots 60 x 125 ft., $350. Three-fourths mile Wachegecagus, B. &., Va. (essan side) vin Bet-ter-Ve that won Third Prize in our recent con- 
Iorenuatts: Matera for bungalows $250° New || Sorzeaact comerets. Good eats. Perfecty ventilated rooms. || test. SWALLOWS OF THE PLAINS: 
vrovements. Materia or b zZalows $200. New 36 connecting baths. Good boats with cabins, toilets, « ° P 1a ic “e > Jor ric: 
York and Florida bank references. See or write ings, chairs. Fishing “tackle, ait hinds tuale pe hire). a true picture of the North Ame rican ? 
Harry Wentworth Davis, Tarpon Springs, Fla. Rain yg ie ge ye ele te mt pronghorn antelope as he was and is. P 
> & ears ™ " To ‘ 
ee eee NEW ENGLANDGROUSE: acharming i ' 
and delightful story of grouse shooting 
First Annual Tarpon Tournament ||| <2", Ae LUE AND 
p WHITE: the where-when-and-how of Be 
to be held at taking these great fish, especially the blue > 
Pp t a ‘ d \ FE have the greatest concentration of Tarpon here, during species. THAT UNBELIEVABLE i W 
Onta worda. a and early eag that me will find any mes = the BROOK: a little stretch of forgotten ‘ 
. e world at any time. You are sure of grand sport. This is one “et . ‘de , telds + LA 
I lorida fishing trip that will not disappoint you. Air conditioned train brook in the midst of a sw _— yields 
service, perfect highways. some beautiful trout. Are you sure there 
during the entire Summer Skeet Championship to be held here July 12th to 14th. isn’t such a brook in your neighborhood ? | oe 
month of July. = the 
For special summer rates, programs or further information, write See your newsdealer: tell him to save a 
ALLAPATCHEE LODGE, Punta Gorda, Fla. Under management of Mr. and Mrs. James E. Kelly copy of August for you without fail. Bor 
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urn 


F Stream—July, 1935 


Tired ? ... wantto get away 
from your desk? Want to 
chuck everything?.. -sure you 
do... vacation time is nigh. 








2 Where are 
you going? 











Waar do you 
want to do on your va- 
cation... swim?... there 
are hundreds of miles of 
4 broad beaches; 
play golf? ... 
you never 
oe . could 
WY —— choose any 
a0?” more delightful 
courses than you'll find 
here; fish?...we've been 
planting upwards of two 
hundred million finger- 
lings a year in our lakes 
and streams; dance?... 
lakeside pavilions and fine 
orchestras will entrance 
you; ride horseback? play 
tennis? sail? canoe? hike? 
drive scenic highways? 
loaf? ...all here in abun- 
dance. 


See your vacation in 

...the glorious things 

ichigan bes to offer you. 

The very pictures will make 

and restful. 

«te you by 
il. 


These and any that you 
desire... they are here 
for you. 


West i > 
MICHIGAN 


* TOURIST o-*4 RESORT 
ASSOCIATION 





L-2 FEDERAL SQUARE BLDG. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


State of Michigan Co-operaung 





THOMAS J. ee | 
51 Chambers Street, New 3 York, N. | EA 


KILLBEAR POINT 


Located in ONTARIO, CANADA 
An ideal site for Game Preserve, 
Sportsman’s Club, Private Estate, Sum- 
mer Resort or Club Colony 
A peninsula of approximately 2316 acres 
of wonderfully varied topography. More 
than eight miles of matchless shoreline 
fronting on Georgian Bay and Parry 
Sound, with splendid beaches and shel- 


tered anchorage. Privately owned and 
unmolested for years. Famous for its 
Bass, Pike, Muskalonge, Black-salmon- 


trout fishing, and hunting in a country 
noted for its sport. An exclusive wilder- 
ness in the very midst of modern civili- 
zation. Served by three great railroads 

Price $9. for all cash. 


per acre 








For Sale 
PRIVATE SUMMER ESTATE 


Located on Kashagawigamog Lake, Halibur- 
ton District, Ontario, on Provincial Highway ; 
easy access, yet in unspoiled Wilderness. 
Picturesquely Located 

on chain of lakes flowing from Algonquin 
Park: Property of 100 acres, with wide lake- 
front. Good fishing (lake and speckled trout 
and black bass) and hunting in autumn (deer, 
bear and feathered game). Ideal bathing 
beach 


Well-Built Summer Home 
Capable of accommodating upward of 15 
persons. Completely equipped for occupancy. 
Boathouse containing motorboat and boats. 

Offered for sale for $6000.00—a real bargain. 
For full particulars, photos, write or wire 
WM. H. HARRIS (Barrister) 
Drawer 188 Port Perry, Ont. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Wonderful Fly Fishing for Rainbow, Cut- 
Throat and Steelhead Trout. Grizzly and 
Black Bear, Mountain Goat, other Game. 
Cottages, Heat, Water, Boats, Launches. Fa- 
mous Lithia Hot Springs. 


J. BRUCE JOHNSTONE 
LAKELSE LODGE, TERRACE, B. C. 














FISH WHERE THE FISH LIVE 

$21.50 for a Big Fishing Week 

in THE CANADIAN WILDS at 
KA-WIG-A-MOG LODGE 


Experience the difference between **Fisherman’s Luck’’ 
and hooking big hard fighting black bass. Further 





| Built on 
tawa. First-class 


| We outfit parties with good Indian pale (Moose 
caller), for moose-hunting excursions. Will gladly 
furnish literature 
Dr. R. Leduc, Prop. Maniwaki, Que, 


special low party rates. Local reference. 


Cc. C. COURTNEY Pakesley, Ont. 


CAMP LE Duc 


of beautiful lake. 86 miles from Ot 
accommodations for ladies. “Ex 
cellente cuisine canadienne.”’ 
Small-mouth black bass—Speckled and ay trout. 
Northern pike—Deer and partri 








shores 














Hunt and Fish at the C. 0. T. C. H. 


EXPENSES POOLED—NO PROFITS TO ANYONE 
| Total cost of 10-day trip after leaving cars need not ex- 
ceed $100, including membership fee. Only a few va- 
cancies left as limit is 25. Incorporated club, large vir- 
gin territory away from beaten track located in the Lau- 
rentlans—Quebec. Prize trophies are being obtained every 
year. Moose, Bear, Deer, Wolves—Trout, Pike, Birds, etc. 

For full information write 


‘ CLUB OF THE CLOVEN HOOF 
| Bx. 99 


Asbestos, P. Q. 





Travel with 
CANADA GUIDES LIMITED 

Fish the virgin streams of the Albany River 
Watershed. The finest speckled trout fishing in 
North America. 

For particulars apply to— 

CANADA GUIDES &IMITED 

606 Shaughnessy Bldg. Montreal, Canada 

Robert McCombe, President 








INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY 


Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to 
} James Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with 
| | bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money’s worth 
| | Fly fishing, ouananiche, speckled brook trout and troll 
for lake trout, pike, pickerel; hunt moose, bear, deer, 
partridges, ducks, etc. Cabins along St. John Lake 
shore. Experienced guides speaking English. Ask for 


booklets. 
INDIAN RESERV 


ROBERTSON & SON, E 
Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., Canada 








Along the French River 


Tackle Testers Are Waiting For You 

Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes—game 

fish that make your gear sing and your nerves tingle 

Stay at comfortable, handy Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley 

Bay. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room 
OSCAR DAMBREMONT 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 





Excellent deer and bear hunting, too 





Box 252 





Whitefish Bay—Lake of the Woods 


In the heart of the wilds 


LAKE TROUT up to forty pounds, spring, summer or fall 


MUSKIES—BASS—WALL-EYES—PIKE 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR—DUCK 


camp situated right on the best fishing grounds and in 
the centre of the finest hunting district. 


Cabins—Excellent Table—Experienced guides 


SIOUX POINT LODGE 
Kenora, Ont., Canada 





British Columbia! 


Let me take you on a hunt for Grizzly, Black 
Bear, Moose, Caribou, Male Deer and Mt. Goat 
in one of the best game areas in the Province. 
If you are the person who will come again if 
pleased, I want your patronage and if given a 
chance will get it. References and information 
promptly furnished. 
B. PATENAUDE, HORSEFLY, B. C. 

17 YEARS OUTFITTING 








ANTICOSTI ISLAND 
SALMON FISHING 


Special Cruises from Quebec in August 
8 days—$65.00 up, Ask for Folder No. 2 
ANTICOSTI SHIPPING COMPANY 

Box 2790 Montreal 
























At 





lantic 


-.. WHERE THE 
BIG ONES BITE— 


and the Little Ones Bite Big 


You don’t know the thrill of 
real fishing until you experience 





Nt 





it here in its vast variety 


OU ... Out at sea for huge 
X 













catches, for fighting 
tuna and wily dolphin 
...in the surf and great 
bays — inland fresh 
water lakes and streams. 





The whole outdoor pro- 
gram is on the same 
grand scale .. . yachts, 
speed craft and boats of 
al! descriptions. 




















Golf on famous courses 
-+.tennis (26 municipal 
courts) ...tiding, shoot- 
ing, surf bathing and 
water sports. 
Entertainment galore. . . 
piers, theatres, restau- 
rants, clubs and cafes ..., 
music, dancing, games 
and exhibits . .. hun- 
dreds of palatial hotels 
and comfortable board- 
ing houses. Attractive 
homes and apartments. 

Conveniently reached by good 
roads, train, bus and air. 

For Illustrated Folder, write 

Atlantic City Press Commission 
CoMvenra™ HALL 










































SHOOT RHINOS 


MALAYA 


No place on earth offers more va- 
rieties of big game than you find 
in the Malay Peninsula. Rhinos, 


and 


hants, apes, seladangs, tigers 
bear-cats are so plentiful that 


guides guarantee you any animal 
you name, or your money back! 
Circling the globe by President 
Liner, you can stopover in Malaya 
or in any or all of 13 other coun- 
tries. Go hunting and fishing, then 
continue on a later President 
Liner. Take from 85 days up to 
two full years. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


First $854 Class 


Sail any week from New York or 
California via Hawaii and the Sun- 
shine Route. Every stateroom is 
outside. Every liner has an out- 
door swimming pool. 

For details see your travel agent, or our 
offices: 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago; 311 California St., 
San Francisco, and other principal cities. 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 




















THE 





MARBLEHEAD 


Formerly Hotel Rockmere 
at Marblehead, Mass. 


The wind blows—cool and sweet a- 
cross the world famed harbor at Mar- 
blehead. No more beautiful spot on 
New England’s romantic coast, where 
yachts and yachtsmen lend enchant- 
ment and life. 


Rest and pleasure invite you here. 
Large attractive rooms—exceptional- 
ly fine food and service. Tennis, sad- 
dle horses, boating, bathing, and a 
beautiful golf course nearby. 


THE FO’CASTLE (The Ship Café) 


a 


distinct 
lobster, and clams are at their best. 
Luncheons, Teas, Dinners, and Sup- 
pers, American or European Plan- 

moderate prices. New 
cooking. Dancing on deck to music 
by a famous orchestra. 


Good 
motor from Boston. Write for book- 
let, terms, and reservations 


novelty—where 


parking space—'4 hour 


fish, 


England 


by 


Louts P. LaFrancue, President 




















DELMONICO ... a name al- 
ways distinguished for excel- 
today one of New 

York’s smart hotels, noted for 
its appointments, service and 
| famed restaurant. 
| 
| 


lence... 


For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 

° 
Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double Rooms from $6.00 
| Suites from $8.00 
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| PARK AVENUE AT 59THSTREET 


Under Reliance Direction 


























A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 50c extra 








IGHT near your home every week 

in the year you can have won- 
derful sport, if you have one of these 
crow calls. Made especially for FreLp 
& STREAM by Tom Turpin, nationally 

known as a maker of duck, turkey 

and crow calls. It isn’t the ordinary 
|} crow call. It sounds like a crow! You 
can fool the wisest and wariest old 
|} crow that ever lived. Here’s your 
|| chance to use your scatter gun the 
|} year around on real live birds—and 
rid your neighborhood of one of the 
|} worst enemies your game birds and 
song birds have. 


CROW CALL AND A 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or ex- 
tend your subscription for one year 
and send you one of these calls. 





Send This Coupon Now 


FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

For the enclosed $3.00 fom) my sub- 
|} scription for one year and send me one of 
|| the Turpin-Field & Stream crow calls, right 
away. 























Field & Stream—July, 1935 









































A distinguished New York hotel for 
people who desire good taste in 
their manner of living 


An unrivalled location amid the 
smart shops of Fifth and 
Madison Avenues 
Connected with Grand Central 


Terminal and the Subway system 
by a covered passageway 


Moderately priced for long or short 
leases. A minimum of $4 single 
and $6 double for transient guests 


You will be agreeably surprised at 
the values 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Bernam G 











Hines, Manager 
and 45 St. NEW YORK 
TED HOTEI 







Madison Ave 







Sst ME: « 


othohet. 
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This book is some- 


thing entirely new in 
vacation literature... 
so delightfully written 
that you will not want 
to set it down until 
you have read through 
its 84 pages. 


It contains animated 
lure maps of each 
county, Isle Royale 
and Mackinac Island 

. together with a 
large lure map of the 
Upper Peninsula. The 
vacation stories will 
make you desire simi- 
lar experiences for 
yourself. 


Room 13 City Building 







FREE 
Your copy of this fine 
book will be mailed 
without cost. We hope 
you will like it well 
enough to 

come and 
visit us 





Marquette, Michigan 








FISH ... ADVENTURE! 


In America’s Last 
Unspoiled Wilderness 


North 


tional 


Evy 





boundary, 


America’s finest natural 
playground—“‘the 
Forest’’ at 


Superior Na- 
Minnesota's 
the vast lakeland 


Check What You Are Interested in 


CL) Splendid Resort and Hotel Accommodations. 
_} Log Cabins (for Light Housekeeping). 
{)} Canoe Trips Into Virgin Wilderness. 

|} Fishing Trips Into Unspoiled Lakes. 

| Beautiful Summer Home Sites. 

_] Airplane Sightseeing Trips. 


_}] House Boats. 
Write to Secretary: 
18 


ELY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


S. ist Ave. East, Ely, Minn. 








vacation by 


CANOE 


5 million acres primitive wilderness. 
America’s finest game fishing. Write 
for booklet and maps. We _ furnish 
everything. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 
Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. 








BASSWOOD LODGE 


Log cabins and Main Log Lodge electric 
lighted. On Basswood Lake miles from 
the beaten path on the Border. Located 
in virgin pine. Boats, motors and guides. 
Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. 


Ely, Minn. 








| land seas of Puget Sound. 


SALMON 
FISHING 








a t 


Canoe Cruises in 


CANADA’S Northwoods 


bsg your choice of the countless well-marked old Indian cruise routes. 

Go places in an easy, fascinating, never-to-be-forgotten new way. Just 

you and your guide. Or with a te § Down sparkling river highways 
ila 








walled with virgin evergreens. Through lake after lake with never a habi- 
tation on their wild shores. Seeing deer, beaver, moose. Battling big, 
wilderness-bred trout, bass, muskies, wall-eyes, lake trout. Crossing port- 
ages left by the fur brigades. Running rapids. Camping as you go. ° ‘aking 
wonderful snapshots or movies. What a trip! 

Tet us suggest outfitting points, guides and routes that have all the features you 


desire. Expense is moderate. We'll be glad to help you with all your plans. Write or 
wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 8907 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


“ALASKA: 


BIG-GAME HUNTING 


- Individually Planned Parties - 





















e@ Enjoy the thrill while 
in Seattle on business or 
vacation in the sheltered in- 


When the run is on, you 
can get your fish before 
breakfast or after business 
hours. 

Complete trips arranged. 


EDDIE 
BAUER 


Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the West 


SEATTLE 


Authentic and reliable infor- 
mation on Northwest fishing. 
Write. 


Finest big-game hunting in 
North America: Kodiak, 
brown and grizzly bear— 
mountain sheep and goat— 
moose—caribou. Now book- 
ing hunts for fall season, Au- 
gust 20th to November Ist. 


Tenth successful year oper- 
ating in remotest areas of 
Central, Western and South- 
| western Alaska. Both pack 
and airplane expeditions. 
Write or wire for details. 
Give particulars of type hunt 
that you wish. 





MINIMUM COST OF ALASKA 
BIG-GAME HUNT ABOUT $1000. 


ALASKA GUIDES 


BOX F - ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
CABLE ADDRESS: AGTA 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 
In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming , 


Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I 
guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips in 
summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, 
Two Ocean Pass and Other Points. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, Cody, Wyo. 











Yellow Lake Lodge 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yellow Lake 
and Little Yellow Lake. 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING 


Walleyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge, Bathing, boating, 
and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone. Thor- 
oughly modern: hotel or housekeeping cottages if pre- 


ferred. Reasonable rates 


F.C. ULLRICH, Prop. 


Webster, Wis. 








BINKO DUDE RANCH 


Clearwater, Via Greenough, Mont. 


OLD ESTABLISHED RANCH. Private lakes and 
stream stocked with trout from private hatchery. 
Swimming, canoeing, motor boating. trout fishing 
Horseback riding and pack-harse trips a speciality. 


+ RANCH GUESTS 


Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. 
Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 


goat, sheep, lion and bear. Ranch situated in most beautiful Western Montana 
country just south of Glacier National Park : 
BILL MARTZEL For full information and references write or wire 





West Yellowstone Montana WwW. E. BINKO, Clearwater, via Greenough, Mont. 
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GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 


The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern os 
may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May 
lst. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 


GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canada 





























FLY | | BASS MUSKIES TROUT Set 
s So's limit peng 4 pr An pds fishing. Select a — asd 

into unexplored and virgin hunting grounds cae aiken Grant. coated froedlgs Cena pas meng os 
of the UA et all within your reach. FOLDER ON 

> ST. | 

CASSIAR MOUNTAINS || LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP | 
and | Lake Traverse, Ont. via Pembroke 

YUKON TERRITORY 


| We arrange for guides, ticenser and outtts. ||L OG CABIN CAMPS 


Season starts September Ist. Grizzly brown bear, Clean. new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores of | 
mountain sheep, goats, moose and caribou. Prices beautiful werthaes lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. | 
from $500. upward depending on game desired and Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, | 
time spent. State number in party, time available bear, beavers, etc., frequently seen right from cabin doors. | 
and kind of game wanted and we will quote you a Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, ete. Special } 
price Wire write low summer rates. Only one night on €. P. R. sleeper 

ire OF Write to from _ Toronto Illustrated folder. General reference: 
Atl B. C., Can Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 
NORTH CANADA AIR EXPRESS BATES’ CAMPS 
Box 1 Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont. 














Algonquin Park '| Moose — Speckled Trout — Bear 


Best speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two 
- hundred square miles of leased territory along Croche | 
r Ss River in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable | 

anoe T 1p cabins. Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, 

partridge. Get your trophy this year! Canoe trips to 

Hotel Algonquin at Joe Lake is the headquarters and Lake Mistassini. 






































starting point for canoe trips through the park. Pe Ouananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 
Canoe livery and complete outfitting store. Write The gamest fish that swims! 


for information Write—or—Wire 
J. E. COLSON Canoe Lake, Ont. J. LEONCE HAMEL, Roberval, Que., Canada 














FISH and be U N I | Canada's ee bec 
AT YOUNG’S CAMPS in the Untouched North 
LAKE” TIMAGAML 
vane Siidiba Gk bea tee woes | li imagami 
northern pike; wilderness fishing supreme; log lodges 
ideally equipped for sportsmen and their families. 
BIG GAME AND DUCKS 


Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams Best of 





















































MOOSE, deer, bear; mallards, teal, canvas back, pin : on are eee 
: ithe ; j A Hayy Guides and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. 
YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS: EMO, ONTARIO te ee a NE 
, ’ ario, Canada. 
* ry % : 
CAMP EUCAROMA ee : 
Ple; 
GBR Z ZL YJ sirere ne ray sere reves” Br 
. : 7 BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO | Na 
aus . ~ I 
Guarante ed on thirty-day spring hunt. sta, shies anciiie d saiedeiens data: tes te 
Moose, Caribou and goat on forty-day forgotten. Bring the family to the north | Ad 
fall hunt. woods, Ereey home comfort. Splendid | pions 
et sia — ait man t ie . _ fishing, hiking, canoeing, athing — 
Fair ge Peery gh pS genes Goed beds, wonderful home cooking. Reduced rates for 1935. I 
sa JOHN A. ™ mace hen . Send for illustrated booklet and testimonials. 
. | 2 pepe 
R. D. Morgan, 731 Guardian Building | 6 
RAUSH VALLEY, B. CANADA Main 4992 Cleveland, 0. eae 
} 
A _ A. Elmgren’s “ SPECKLED TROUT | se | 
Floating Wilderness Camp ; ‘ ep , ‘ait 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy The very best for fly-fishing || ¢¢P}, Even a casual visit to the | 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room ei 
emened :  b amen of 4 cold . | Outfitter to parties for hunting trips and extended Wy ® 
Lounge sess snd senesced 1... , +- — fetus || canoe cruises. Hunt moose, bear. deer, partridges, Savoy - Plaza brings you 
ake you to the best fishing and iting grounds ete., in Northern Quebec. Ask for further in- . . ' 
Suskies, Greet Northern Pine, Lake rout, Mess snd formation. face to face with your ideal of | 
Wall-eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time Hunting an ishi 8 
to book for that early trout fishing trip, when at its g and Fishing Reserve—Alphide Tremblay living in New York. Gourmets 
best. Folder on request Telephone No. |—P.0. Box No. 55 
By A. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, canada | cna P. Sao praise the cuisine . . the service. 








: z JACK RUSSELL’S CAMPS From its windows a living mural r 
GUARANTEED TROUT FISHING Restigouche and Miramichi Rivers 


Fighting, speckled square tails from cold, ATLANTIC SALMON and TROUT 
spring-fed lakes that nestle among spruce- 
covered mountains. Isolation, yet we are easy 


of sheer beauty .. Central Park. 
A design for living in New York. 


Special family rates for summer holidays in famous salmon 


- veg aiitedon angling camp on Miramichi. Log camps, all conveniences, : 2 s see 
to get to. No better fishing in the Province. fresh fruits, vegetables and milk, bathing, woods and Suites of various sizes exquisitely 
> 2 s—good food. Courteous, expert guiding wilderness, canoe trips. Good road to camp. Only big public * . * * 
ee mong po send full pertiontars, tee obligation. | outfit in Restigouche River for calgeen. Private water. One conceived as in a private resi- 
4 whole river of grand trout on my lease. 
Write McAleer Bros., Wirral, New Brunswick . d 
JACK RUSSELL Ludlow, N. B., Canada ence. Most reasonable rentals a 











for monthly or longer stays. 


Camp We-Na-Nak—At Trail’s End NORTHERN ONTARIO Single rooms $5, $6, $7. Double 


Northern Ontario For Early Salmon and Speckled Trout Fishing | $7, $8, $9 . . Suites from $10. 


Drive with ease to a fisherman's Paradise. Wonderful May and June for trout; July, August and Sept. for 

fishing in 16 lakes. Delightful furnished log bunga | bass, pickerel, pike and lunge as well as trout. Ducks - P 

lows with excellent meals. Freedom of camp life in September and October. Deer in November. Tennis Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 

Hiking, bathing, tennis. Shore dinners. Illustrated court at main camp, swimming, hiking, canoe trips < 

Sooklet galore—anything you want in the outdoor line. Write | | George Suter, Resident Manager 
FRED. J. SCHMELER & SONS for folder, rates and reservation to 





Box 51, Magnetawan, Ont., Can. | E. L. Hughes, Camp Champlain, Trout Miils, Ontario 











Go Fishing ! at Lake of the Woods Responsive Readers with Buying Power 


AVOY=PLAZA 


famous for its large muskies—or enjoy make possible the following statement :— 

a real rest in the shade of the pines This magesine hes carcied mare edver- PIFTR AVENUE 
isl: oF: . Very reasonable || tising than any sporting magazine every 

pees rag . land —- ke , year through the past twenty-one con- 58th TO S9th STREETS 

rates. Particulars on request. secutive ones—last year leading its near- 





NEW Yor K Sét F 
Nick Brusven, Proprietor, Morson, Ont., Canada est contemporary by a full 60%. L 
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> When inquiring, 
please be specific 
} as to type of game 
you want, time 
available, and 
your preference 
as to territory. 
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Dall or White sheep in the Yukon; Bighorn _ tions Woodcock and Hungarian partridge. 
and Stone sheep in the main Rockies; Stone In the coastal provinces, Waterfowl, in- 
and Fannin sheep in the Cassiar District of cluding various species of geese, brant, 
British ong eg vee — duck and shore birds. 

ly, Brown and Black bear in the Yukon, Competent outfitters, experienced guides. 
British Columbia and Alberta. For complete information, write C. K. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


... and BIG, too. Hook into a 25 
Ib. Atlantic silver salmon for the 


fight of your life. Trout, land-locked Also—moose, black bear, deer in all prov- Howard, Manager, Tourist Bureau, Cana- 
salmon, bass, too. Government pro- inces but Prince Edward Island. Black tail dian National Rail- 
tected waters . . . licensed guides. and Mule deer in the West, Virginia or ways, Montreal, 

Red deer in the East. Canada, or your 


Mail coupon for costs, trains, road 
map — full details. 
NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU 


Geese, duck, shore birds, partridge and nearest Agent listed 
grouse in all provinces, and in certain sec- below. 


. BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT CHICAGO 
NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU, 186 Tremont St. 420 Main St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 4S. Michigan Blvd. 
35-P Parliament Buildings, 













Fredericton, N.B., Canada. py YORK gy oy gy CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
Please send me information on fishing in New 173 Fifth Ave. 5 Fifth Ave. 49 East Fourth St. 648 Market St. 


Brunswick. 















Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike If It’s Fishing You Want— 


Want some REAL fishing this season—in a spot that 

SAM SET L D wear Ens always yields the sort of catches you have dreamed 
ON about? Want a Real Camp Layout, with good boats, 

Saad good food, and good beds—in a location free from 

On the west arm of Lake Nippissing Summer Cottagers. Then start your plans NOW for 




























USKIES! 





85 for 2 persons. LAKE OF THE WOODS 


ther information write L. L. Cameron, winter address, 
L. 


A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only a trip to Georgian Bay Camp—in the French River ‘4 ’ 7 oy bl ' 
th one night on_ sleeper from Toronto puts you right in Delta Country, Ontario, Canada. WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 
e the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district. ( Camp Rates More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one | 7 ( foard ¢ rdg- pipcoeats ar AGP ores olige | sistent re Raggtetens 
ou mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge | ( sarap ee aaa caught at Calvert’s Camps than any other 
j Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, wr cabins $3.50 per resort. 
f comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meats x day. Boats $1.00 This statement proved by ‘‘Field & Stream’’ Prize 
° and vegetables from our own garden Rates $8.50 per } Outboard motors, Contests held over a period of 22 years. The 
lay per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes | with fuel $3.00 World’s Record Musky was caught in the 
ets experienced guides, boat and motor service. For fur 
7 Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio. After June Ist, L. Write for com- 
ice. Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. | plete folder which is famous for the best _fishing— 

. Musky, Bass, Trout, Pike. Excellent 
ral Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck hunting, 





Six camps, widely separated. Cruisers 
and large modern — for charter, 





a. Lake Nipissing | 





GEORGIAN BAY CAMP Canoe trips outfit 
rk Don’t miss the best fishing for the big pike Canadian Clubs Ine., Carter Hotel, Clovetend, ‘es E. D. CALVERT. RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO. 
* and wall-eyes when the season opens on May | Camp address—Pickerel River, Ont., C.N 
el 15. July and August are best for Small-Mouth 
ely Bass. 
2si- Trout streams easily reached by auto. 
“ 7 





als eae Pic Eleve Fish & Game Club | | UPPER FRENCH RIVER FISHING 

















ys. One of the best resorts in the Northern part of the Motor to Wolesely Bay only road. Bass, Pick- 
ble Charleston Lake Ontario province of Quebec. Very modern, Accommodations for -, _ Lunge. oe hi = ae fishing. 
Unsurpassed sal ‘ ois Gane “ itefis 50 guests. And this is a place for the ladies too. 100 nc S do not prevent fishing, plenty of protec- 
aed. aarteee Hoa Ss a rw ay open miles from Montreal, good roads up to the Club House. tion, First class cabins, beds, board and boats. 
10 ernment. Shore di * b ee . Tacs at desi Come and enjoy a real Canadian atmosphere and the 
a F Shore dinners, boats and guides if desired best Canadian guides are waiting to make you catch For further information write or wire 
resh bait every morning. Every comfort for the fish the big ones. 9 lakes—speckled trout—black bass 
ine erman and family. Specializing in home cooking Georges Milot, Manager, St. Alexis des Monts, CAMP THOMAS 
| a bh J miles from border. Overnight by train | |] Gonads, P. Gue. French River Noelville, Ont., Canada 
rom New York. Good roads | 
r " } 
J3¢ May to October—Booklet and rates on request 
R. A. STEVENSON F 
Cedar Park Inn Charleston, Ontario 








60 Boating to Relax HOTEL Sunsets that make you realize what a Wonderful World 
s py te sel for a Coaster fishing trip BELVEDERE you live in, Fishing that needs no introduction. The 


The best vacation pros- waters of the Georgian Bay make the fisherman’s dream 








5 ~ available at Sault, Ontario, Canada. Among the come true. Bass, Trout, Muskies, Big, Plentiful, Scrappy. 

or inclusive rates and descriptive litera- 30,000 Islands of the Tennis, golf, swimming, boating, dancing, orchestra. Hot 

TS ure—Write Georgian Bay and cold running water. 100 Rooms. Private Bath. Booklet. 
W. O. COLLINS i aha nat! en ‘ve i 

Y 606 Wellington St. E., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Air that makes you live A. G. Peebles, Parry Sound, Georgian Bay, Canada 




















25th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,055.00 in Prizes for Big Fish | 


THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1935 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes $75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 5.00 each 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 


BROWN TROUT (Salio eriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 

(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1935, 

of the 95th meridian. 

STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 

(Salmo irideus) Western Division 

1936, 


east 


Must be taken before west 
of the 95th meridian. 

Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly-rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other sinker 
on leader in connection with artificial fly or arti- 
ficial “‘fly-rod light lure’ not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


January Ist, 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opened on April Ist, 
1935. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season, in the United States or Canada. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when enter- 
ing a fish. It must be signed by the per- 
son catching the fish, and by two witnesses 
who examined the fish and verified its 
weight and mea- 
surements. The 
affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the 
contestant before 
a Notary Public 
and his seal must 
be affixed. In case 


CONNETT, 


angler. H. L. Betten, 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, 
3rp, noted fly fisherman and author on angling. 

author and authority on Pacific trout. 
tive, American Museum of Natural History, 
New Jersey State Hatchery, 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1935. 

Fish must be caught in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN DIVISION 

Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1935, in 
or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit not 
required for large-mouth bass in any division. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 


VISION 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 


Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


A Junior Prize of $10.00 


in merchandise will be awarded to the boy or girl, 
under sixteen years of age, who catches the largest 
fish in_each of the ten following classifications: 
Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or Rainbow 
Trout, Lake Trout, Small-Mouth Black Bass, Large- 
Mouth Black Bass, Muskalonge, Great Northern 
. Weakfish and Bluefish. 

(The rules and conditions published below will 
apply to the Juniors also, except that a signed 
Statement from either parent or a guardian, instead 
of a notary public, will suffice.) 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN DtvisIon 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fiortpa Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in the 
state of Florida. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


be included in the affidavit, together with 
the make and type of tackle and lure used. 
Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 


. WIDEST PART OF FISH 














GIRTH = AROUND 





| spesetaen Te oF wun jm ToT OF Tan =a 
7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. (See cut above.) 
8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Frecp & StreAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


JUDGES 


The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Euvcene V. 


KENNETH F. 


author and angler. CHaries O. 


Hackettstown, Witttam E. Haske xt, Jr., 


Assistant to the President, 


‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes, 
Any outdoor Ye ry trk in the advertis. 
ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1935 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





10 First Prizes $50.00 
10 Second Prizes 35.00 
10 Third Prizes 20.00 
10 Fourth Prizes 10.00 
10 Fifth Prizes 5.00 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 











MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- 
lowish spots, which are usually smaller than the 
eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 
Above three species must be taken before De- 
cember Ist, 1935. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1935. 
TUNA (Thunnus thynnus) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1935, on 


the Atlantic Coast of the U.S. or Canada. 


MARLIN (All species) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1935, on 
Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing channel 
bass from black drum, a clear photograph showing 
side view of fish must accompany the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before Decem- 
ber Ist, 1935. 


must be in within one month from the date 
the fish was caught, unless prevented by 
unusual circumstances, when the judges will 
consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the 
affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper and an out- 
line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 
the fish are held erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weigh- 
ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered 
will be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in a 
statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
WHEN fish was caught. A fairly com- 
plete story is de- 
sirable as most of 
these accounts are 
published each 
month under the 


- : “ " 

Lockwoop, editor, author and heading of Rec- 

Van Camren Heiner, Field Representa- ord Fish.” The best 
Hayrorb, Superintendent, stories, accom- 


The 


panied by a good 


a vt a New York Herald-Tribune. photograph eis 
ratcnes isn 
rs secem- ISHING CONTE : ing the prize fish, 
aan : EDI’ OR OF PRIZE pis 2 - 
Pete the vane Freee & Semcam, 578 Masson dee. Ys City fected'It os there 
davit can be I hereby swear that the lilies statements are es truth: fore advisable to 
sworn to upon Kind of fish Weight Length Girth When Caught furnish as many 
coming out of the Where caught Rod used Reel details as possible. Be 
woods, the guide Line ; Lure or Bait 12. ag be 
Pm — ay Give nanaguenenr names of tackle and full specifications. ane Suet could 
entry will be duly Caught by (Sigmed) .........ccsccsscsscssssescsscscscssssscsscscsccsessssenssasenerseessenesessenesensnecnsesesssasassooussgeasenassscacsnsonsasensessnencsnseees ment selected 
considered by the a ieee City State by the winner 
judges. Sworn to before me this day of Notary’s Signature siioniaacianiin (Seal) from merchan- 
6. The length, Fish witnessed and weight and measurements — d by: (Signatures ond addresses) dise advertised in 
girthand weight of Bs scccicoch esos uetadadlandeséShmipis baat cass a ai aca aaa acini shinnintanniisite Frecp & STREAM 
entered fish must == = ABOVE TO BE TYPEW RITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED | during 1935. 
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" Field & Stream—July, 1935 


CLAYTON for 
fighting fish 



















Othe hiail of the 


“20 POUNDERS” 





























will be VER land a 20-pound fighting sal- 

classes mon? It’s a rea/ thrill . . . and one 

ng 1935 of the reasons so many fishermen come - 

ed ac- 

Nitions, back to Newfoundland year after year. 
Hard to find better fishing anywhere— 
than in the hundreds of well-stocked 

ach lakes and streams of this unspoiled, wild- 

ach ly beautiful land of the North. A true 

sportsman’s treat—don’t miss it! Write for 
ach “Come to Newfoundland” —a booklet contain- 
ach ; ing valuable information for fishermen, includ- 

Pike and Muscallonge like ing details of transportation, guide hire and 
ach these are waiting for you camp accommodations. We'll gladly send it 

in the clear cool water of r Pity 
the St. Lawrence River. 

’ s } i i @ Address the Newfoundland Informa- 
gy) Your family will enjoy it tion Bureau, 53" Ji aunt Building, 
estor) here also. Plan your sum- Boot m, pie. the ane wefoundiand 

Ss laa call cs " s ourist evelopment oard or New- 
or 7 mer vacation among the foundland Railway, St. Johns, New- 
han the 1000 Islands. foundland, or any travel agency 

n rows.) 

treum) ’ . 

oe ie : CLAYTON 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

‘- CLAYTON jstanos NEW YORK 

Will gladly furnish information 
935 r 
1935, on 


ates. *-HUNTING 


s) 


rm. *FISHING 


channel 








showing 
ffidavit.) and SUMMER VACATIONS 
) e Less than the cost of your usual vacations 


will buy a sturdy cabin and plenty of land 
in magnificent mountains near New York. 


NTA BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
 Decess Largest protected and restricted area in ky 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS ° p) 
On te the at Cetin tet Combine your year ’round home 
1800 ft. above sea level— z ° 
aianehein sadiea, sens 4a tone with 
derful views. Largest and wildest 


lake in Adirondacks. Log cabins, Wonderful Trout Fishing 


East. Best deer shooting; Spring, Fall and 
Winter center for trout fishing and hunting. 
Something for all the family. 


e Full membership and all club privileges 





























s open fireplaces, excellent food— 
he date with land purchase. No other dues. Half- all modern conveniences. Booklet 99 
ited by Sos tiene SES Sema; cabling from Clee Se ina ates “SEVEN BRIDGES 
il down. No finance charges. J. M. BALDERSON 
yes Wi i } Ww 
pes we Ask for full details and photographs. Sear Mt. Comp Seoeberry_ tate, 8. Y: | ESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Stony Creek, N. Y. | 
ve on BIG INDIAN MAPLE LAWN FARM ceccretta" ps0. || COMPLETE SMALL ESTATES 
ith the Situated on the Hudson River, two miles from Stony | bordering heavily stocked trout stream—lake 
- ‘ A Ss Ss ©] Cc I A T | °o N Cre es R. oye a a — y LF Pen oa fishing nearby splendid hunting — modern 
— y 25 West 45th Street New York City Seale —- ‘x cain Le Good hemte Colonial homes—exclusive community reason- 
an out- |} cooked meals, vegetables and dairy products from own ably priced—-easy commuting to Grand Central. 
farm. Good Trout, Great Northern Pike, Bass and = sil 
fins of | Perch fishing in river and meer by mountain streams Drive out or write 
| and lakes. Hiking, mountain climbing, tennis, boating 
weigh- and bathing Boats free. Canoes to rent. Good roads to WILLIAM A. BRADLEY bd REAL ESTATE 


L. George, Brant Lake and other points of interest. Ss Seven Bridges Road—CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 


: prizes WOLF POND CAMP ae ong a4 week and up. Accommodates 25. 
offered rite for booklet. 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


tying. 6“ ME ’ 1A” come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
nd ina TROWU dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 














y ‘. abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
E and \ limited number of guests may enjoy the exclusive priv- The finest trout and small mouth bass stream fishing six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
y com- ilege of fishing two miles of stocked and posted stream in in the state is yours at Westkill : : ; canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Good hunting, 
oy the Adirondacks at a private camp with modern con- | We are justly been A nee oe the sey deer, bear, partridges, rabbits. Fine spring water through- 

is de- veniences at a reasonable cost. Accessible by auto or rail wr insti and a a ne Cateniis. | Mlus. out house, with bath, Buy your ticket for Benson Mines, 
most ol e For rates, references and reservations writ , $yp-j ae Po ageovil ' J Te he —o us- N. Y.; upon request a conveyance will meet you there, a 

2 . B. Ware 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. Ashland 4- 4318 | rated folder on request. —. 2 distance of 4% miles; a good auto road to hotel, where a 
ints are THE WESTKILL TAVERN welcome awaits you 

ea ch Westkill Greene Co., N. Y. Write or telephone. Address 





Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 
der the 












































f “Rec. Make Reservations NOW 
Phe best PLUMLEY’S CAMP THE ADIRONDACKS Come to Cranberry 
accom: L FOR FISHING OR VACATION If you enjoy a real outdoor vacation—boating, swim- 
ONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK Modern buildings, running water in rooms, baths with ming, fishing, hunting and hiking over picturesque 
a good Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— showers. Golf, tennis, horseback-riding, excellent trout, |] trails—come to Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks 
1 show- Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps. running bass, pickerel and Northern pike fishing on premises. |} and bring the family. Our three-room cabins and the 
“e Water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and Also, private sand beach, and free boats. German- Inn itself have been entirely renovated—with running 
ize fish, nine miles from the village. Americ an kitchen, own farm produce, 200 miles _ hot ~~ cold water and electricity. Trained nurse in 
2S - ° | Y. €., paved road to place. Rates $20. per week. attendance. 
nes se i. eof a te 
a In the heart of the Adirondacks $3 per lay. a nee ter || SUNSET INN (Under New Management) 
able to Riverside Villa Hadley, N. Y. || CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 
; many 
‘ ‘ a 
vossib___ | Wilson's Camp on Indian Lake Beaverkill Trout Stream Property For Sale 
- “At the water’s edge” 7 é ee 
; to be A vacation place you will enjoy. Beautiful location on Mile wonderful fishing on famous trout stream. Sixty-five 
equip- Catt ate, loveliest lakes in the Adirondacks. Lodge, acres. Modern buildings accommodate seventy-five. Near 
cottages, pnts anc yins ’ ing pach, is 7, ra = an 
lected canoeing, tennis, saddle horses, gol near. Best. food Roscoe, Sullivan County, N. Y. On State Route 17. Great sac- 
aa a “MR. & MRS. ROBT. H. WILSON vanes. 
orn Indian Lake Hamilton County, N. Y. THE TERWILLIGER AGENCY ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
STREAM 
35. 13 








voecam CONSERVATION 


Bulletin 


MORE TRAINED LEADERS 


HY is the forest movement 

far ahead of our wildlife restora- 

tion job? The best answer 

that forestry has been a recog- 

nized profession for more than half a 

century, and technical wildlife manage- 

ment as such is just now getting its bap- 

itism of fire in the crucible of practical 
application. 

The Arbor 

Nebraska on 


so 


is 


Day movement began in 
April 10, 1872, sixty-three 
years ago, J. Sterling Morton being the 
founder. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion was launched in September, 1875, 
sixty years ; and the forerunner of 
the present U. S. Forest Service, set up 
July 1, 1905, was the Division of Forestry 
in the Department of 
\griculture, establish- 
ed fifty-four years ago. 

New York was the 
first state to organize 
a forest program. It 
began on May 15, 1885, 
with 700,000 acres of 
forest preserve, and 
this year celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary. 
And the Society of 
\merican Foresters, 
consisting wholly of 
professional men, was 
organized thirty - five 
years ago. 

But why go further? 
Che crux of the situa- 
tion is not merely the 
millions of acres of 
public lands set aside 
as forest reserves, but 
the fact that forestry is 
and has been a recognized profession for 
more than fifty years 

Almost 7,000 men have been graduated 
from our forest schools (over 400 of them 


ago 


this June) during the present century. 
hese professional workers, scattered 
throughout the land, are doing a con- 


structive job, molding public opinion. This 
is felt in our legislative halls, and large 
public appropriations are made annually 
for forestry. 

Where does wildlife management stand 
as a profession? Probably not over two 
hundred men have taken special technical 
courses to fit themselves for game and 
fish management work. There are mighty 
few men in America in charge of wildlife 
management today who have made that 
their sole profession for twenty or more 
years. 

Our greatest need now is trained man- 
power. When our educational institutions 
eraduate thousands of trained workers in 


this field, and we gear them to our land 
problems, wildlife management also will 
ane its fair share of recognition. 


USE FLUSHING DEVICES NOW! 


ILLIONS of game birds will be 
saved from destruction if every 
sportsman will take it upon himself to 


get just one farmer to use a flushing de- 
vice this year. 

Since such a device was first used by 
Warden Peterson of Wisconsin, to save 
nesting Hungarian partridges, there have 


14 


of the American Game 


By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


been a number of improvements. The best 
so far developed seems to be one evolved 
last year by Dr. P. F. English of the 
Michigan Conservation Department. This 
new type of flushing bar was tried out 
successfully by the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey on the department’s experimental 
farms near Washington. The illustration 
below shows how well it works. 

This device consists of a heavy bamboo 
or other light, stiff pole bolted to the 
end of the mower tongue with strap-iron 


brackets made from quarter-inch material, 
one and one-fourth inches wide. No. 14 
wires suspend short lengths of old tire 
chains so that they just touch the ground. 
They are spaced every ten to twelve inches. 
The inside chain is held away from the 
horses by a short guy wire. 

This flushing bar is inexpensive, simple 
to make, allows perfect visibility, and does 
not pile up in heavy alfalfa. Neither does 
it cause sore necks on the horses. When 
the birds are flushed the mower knives 
are raised, and the clump of grass with 
the nest is left intact. 

Get the farmers in your locality to use 
a flushing device this year in their haying 
operations. Help to reduce the appalling 
mortality in nesting game birds. 


“CLOSE THE DUCK SEASON,” 
SAYS IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


i! -OSE the duck season for 1935, and 
as much longer as may be neces- 
sary to save the breeding stock,” was the 
vote of the thirteenth annual convention 
of the Izaak Walton League in Chicago 
on April 11, 12 and 13, 1935. 

This vote came after the general water- 
fowl situation and the progress of the 
restoration program had been discussed 
fully by J N. Darling, Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, and other members of 
his staff; John H. Baker, executive di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, the organization which 
has led the campaign for a closed season; 





Note the flushed bob-white to the left of the flushing bar 


Association 


Arthur F. Foran, president of More Game 
3irds in America; Aldo Leopold, profes- 
sor of game management, University of 
Wisconsin, and others. 

A report from the two investigators 
who covered Mexico and near-by Central 
American countries for the U. S. 
logical Survey, Messrs. E. A. and Luther 
Goldman, proved to be quite a surprise. 
These investigators reported that the 
losses of waterfowl wintering in Mexico 
are not nearly so great as many of us 
have been led to believe. They said that 
armada (battery) shooting in the Valley 
of Mexico City was abolished by presi- 
dential decree two years ago and is no 
longer a menace; that little market hunt- 
ing is now done in Mexico, and that while 
ducks are still being sold on the markets 
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the prices are very 
high. 

They found also that 
the eftect of drainage 
operations has been 
offset by numerous 


shallow irrigation res- 
ervoirs which provide 
excellent winter feed- 
ing grounds; and that 
shooting for sport is 
not common in that 
country. Mexico is now 
ready to launch game 
and fish restoration 
work in a serious way. 

Mr. Darling warned 
the convention that the 
3iological Survey will 
not be stampeded by 


resolutions, petitions, 
letters and telegrams 
either for or against 


closing the season. He 
said the investigations on the flyways and 
the breeding grounds of the United States 
and Canada will govern his decision. 

Among other resolutions, the League 
recommended that its officials coOperate 
with other conservation groups looking 
toward an annual wildlife congress, where 
all organizations interested may partici- 
pate ; the desirability of including wildlife 
and water conservation in the provisions 
of the Taylor Public Domain Grazing 
Act; urging that funds be made available 
for sewage-treatment works in preference 
to other municipal undertakings; endors- 
ing the Dern-Lonergan plan for attack- 
ing pollution on a nationwide scale; urg- 
ing that the remaining states adopt legis- 
lation to stop the sale of black bass; and 
that the Duck Stamp Law be liberalized 
to increase the sale of stamps. 

The pramet elected for the coming 
year is Judge George W. Wood of Water- 
loo, Iowa, succeeding Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley of Chicago, who retired after serving 
four years 


SWATTING CROWS ON PRAIRIES 


ONSERVATIONISTS in the prairie 
states and provinces are thoroughly 
aroused over the crow menace. In Canada, 
the Saskatchewan Fish and Game League 
launched a crow drive late in April, and 
game leagues throughout the Dominion 
asked to cooperate. 
Saskatoon, the organized sportsmen 
trapped fifty crows, and banded them with 
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bands numbered consecutively from one 
to fifty; fifty merchants agreed to pay $5 
each for the banded crows. In Winnipeg, 
the Manitoba League obtained many valu- 
able prizes to be awarded to the sports- 
men or teams bringing in the largest num- 
ber of crows. Some of the game leagues 
are offering the school children a bounty 
of 1 cent per crow egg, and so it goes. 
The war on crows is surely on in Canada. 

In the Dakotas, the state game and fish 
departments are swatting crows with a 
vengeance. The official bulletin of the 
South Dakota Game and Fish Department 
says « 

“The many waterfowl breeding areas 
now being created will be only about 50 
per cent efficient unless the crow is effec- 
tively controlled over his entire range, 
disregarding state and international bound 
ary lines. The conserving of breeding 
stock will not benefit our waterfowl! shoot- 
ers if 50 per cent of the eggs are per 
mitted to provide nourishment for parent 
crows and their fledglings.” 

And the official bulletin of the North 
Dakota Game and Fish Department says: 

“Crows raise their young chiefly on the 
eggs of other birds. Two crows kill in 
one day alone young birds that in the 
course of the season would have eaten 
a hundred thousand insects. The writer 
has time and again seen crows in the act 
of robbing nests of song and game birds. 
One spring while plowing I discovered the 
nest of a meadowlark, and each time in 
passing I observed the mother bird busy 
catching grasshoppers for her four little 
ones. The nest was well hidden, but the 
keen eyes of a crow found it. On one 
round I came just in time to see one of 
these black thieves leave the nest with 
two tiny meadowlarks in its beak. When 
I reached the nest, it was empty, and a 
bewildered mother lark had lost all in- 
terest in catching grasshoppers.” 

Reduce the crow population, and give 
the game and song birds a chance. 


HURRAH FOR FLORIDA! 


N April 30 the Florida Legislature 

finally passed a bill to stop the sale 
of black bass. The vote in the House was 
79 to 4, and in the Senate 31 to 4. And 
Florida now takes her place among the pro- 
gressive conservation states of the Union 
in the matter of black-bass legislation. 

This action will be hailed throughout 
the country as one of the greatest victor- 
ies of the year. Florida conservationists 
have tried repeatedly to stop the sale of 
black bass, but were always ignominiously 
defeated. 

Two years ago the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Florida set up a State Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Black Bass, 
headed by C. D. Kirk of Orlando. The 
American Game Association, the Izaak 
Walton League of America, the Florida 
Sportsmen's Association and other organ- 
ized sportsmen cooperated with Mr. Kirk 
and his committee, and the result was an 
overwhelming defeat for those few com- 
mercial fishermen who still insisted upon 
robbing Florida’s waters of seven hundred 
tons of the state’s choicest game fish 
annually, 

This action stops the chief source of 
supply of black bass for the market. The 





HOW ABOUT 
YOUR CLUB? 


S your club affiliated with 
an international wildlife 
organization? 


If not, it ought to be. 
Write to the American 
Game Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for 
its club affiliation plan. 


The cost is very low, the 
benefits great. 


If you want to organize 
agameand fish association, 
the American Game Asso- 
ciation will gladly send you 
a form of constitution and 
by-laws without cost. 











only other source of note is Reelfoot Lake 
in Tennessee, but legislation in that state 
this year will cramp the style of the com- 
mercial fishermen there, too. 


ALABAMA REPEATS RODEO 
A deo, laine Deep Sea Fishing Ro- 


deo, launched seven years ago by 
. Quinn, Game and Fish Commissioner, 
“ arouse greater interest in the state’s 
wildlife restoration program, has an- 
nounced the dates for its seventh encount- 
er with the finny warriors of the Gulf 
waters off Dauphin Island, an historic fort 
site thirty miles southwest of Mobile. 
The dates are July 22, 23 and 24. Last 
summer this rodeo attracted 525 con- 
testants. Mr. L. G. Agams, president of 
the rodeo association, whose offices are at 
17 North Water Street, Mobile, predicts 
a much larger registration this year. 


Fishing rodeos are gaining in popu- 
larity. Contestants from at least twenty 
states are expected to compete. 


GUIDE FOR 4-H CLUBS 


O South Dakota goes the credit for 

the first comprehensive state guide in 
wildlife conservation for 4-H Clubs. This 
handy little bulletin of fifty-two pages was 
prepared by Floyd A. Johnson, published 
by the South Dakota Game and Fish De- 
partment, and distributed by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of the South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture. It 
contains excellent information on prac- 
tically every phase of wildlife conserva- 
tion, with special stress upon the things 
hoys and girls themselves can do, in co- 
Operation with the State Game and Fish 
Department, to improve game and fish 
conditions on the farms and ranches. 

This is an excellent undertaking. It is 
bound to bear real fruit. In addition to 
bettering wildlife conditions, it will pro- 
duce a crop of future conservation leaders. 


REINHART SETS EXAMPLE 
ILLIAM H. REINHART of Ohio 


deserves a gold medal! 

When he learned that he was to be re- 
placed as commissioner of the Division of 
Conservation by Lawrence Wooddell, he 
did an unusual thing for a retiring game 
commissioner. He invited Mr. Wooddell 
to spend two weeks with him in the field 
in order that he might become acquainted 
quickly with the division he was to head, 
and the invitation was promptly accepted. 
Together they visited the state’s fish 
hatcheries, game farms, game refuges and 
other projects. 

Commissioner Wooddell, an educator 
with many years of experience among the 
organized sportsmen of his county, hails 
from Governor Davey’s home city. With 
such a start he should quickly become one 
of the country’s most efficient game and 
fish administrators. 

Mr. Reinhart’s action only serves 
further to justify the high esteem he won 
for himself in conservation circles, where 
he has been so active during the past four 
years. He is a sportsman to the core. 
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SQUARE 


Better Hunting 


WAKE UP, AMERICA 


HAT is the sinister influence 

behind this nationwide anti-gun 

propaganda these days? Every 

gun-loving, law- abiding citizen 
should be asking himself this question 
now—before it is too late! 

For the 
any kindred feeling for guns and gunning, 
I can only say with regret that he has 
come a long way from the lusty, red- 
blooded viewpoint of his early forebears. 

When the blood stream is bred thin of 
its red corpuscles, one can’t do anything 
about it. One doesn’t have to do anything 
about it. The cold, inexorable law of the 
survival of the fittest takes care of that— 
in time. 

However, the laws of nature work slow- 
ly. Nations sometimes crumble before nat- 
ural laws purge a people of its sociologi- 
cal anemia. 

Believe it or not, something like this 
may happen to the United States of Amer- 
ica before the turn of the next half-cen- 
tury—if steps are not taken in the im- 
mediate present to recognize and scourge 
out the sinister influence in this country 
that is driving harder and harder today 
to make it difficult or downright illegal 
for the law-abiding citizen to possess and 
bear firearms. 

What is the motive behind this sinister 
influence throughout America today ? 

Is it forgivable ardor, h mestly exer 
cised in the mistaken notion that it will 


American who no longer has- 


Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by Jep Means 





The SoquarReE-CIRCLE 
Tenth Commandment 


PLEDGE myself to vote against 

(or if not yet of voting age, as 
soon as I am, I pledge myself to 
vote against) any state legislator 
or Congressman or Senator who 
sponsors or favors any bill or mea- 
sure that denies the free-born 
American his right to possess and 
bear firearms. 











avert and prevent crime? 

I can’t believe this. But if perchance this 
should be the case, then I say that the very 
element that made possible the rising tide 
of crime in this country in the past few 
years is now feverishly at work to disarm 
the honest, law-abiding citizen, in the 
cock-eyed belief that disarmament of the 
upright majority will act as an effective 
safe-guard against the criminal minority. 

In other words, it may be that the very 
people who brought about the flourishing 
crime conditions made possible by Pro- 
hibition are now actively occupied in a 
new dementia. The voters who brought 
about Prohibition are directly responsible 
for first putting fabulous wealth into the 
hands of the criminal element. Naturally, 
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Better Fishing 


since repeal of Prohibition, these criminals 
find themselves without the huge revenue 
which bootleg liquor once provided. 

What is this sinister influence that today 
is so fanatically seeking anti-gun legisla- 
tion in every state in the Union? 

Who is back of this sinister octopus that 
is trying to render helplessly disarmed 
the Gulliver represented by the red-blood- 
ed American public? 

Are certain political strata in this land 
of ours looking forward to a time when 
they may fear the righteous wrath of an 
armed public? 

Is this sinister influence emanating from 
a different political group which looks for- 
ward to a day when it might whip an unre- 
sisting public into submitting to the ugly 
ideals of Communism? 

Or (should one wish to take a jingoistic 
viewpoint) is this sinister influence the 
preparatory propaganda of a potential (and 
hopeful) foreign invader ? 

The grass fires are burning only in the 
meadows at present. The flames haven't 
yet reached the forest. But a good fireman 

can never be apathetic in the face of a 
blaze, even when that blaze is in its early 
beginning. Nor can any good American 
afford to be apathetic in the face of this 
growing anti-gun legislation which at 
present is crackling down upon us. 

Let us not be carelessly, stupidly, blind- 
ly unaware of the Thing we are facing! 

What IS the sinister influence behind 
the wide-spread anti-gun legislation in this 
country today! 


Square Circie’s 10th Commandment is the ONLY effective weapon to use against this Thing 
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Bass on the Hy 


An informative article on taking black bass with the fly rod 


Ahead and to the left there was 

a perceptible drop as the water 
swept around a point. The flies settled 
lightly, floated a few feet without drag 
of line, then started to sweep down-cur- 
rent in a great arc. The Yellow Sally on 
the dropper lightly kissed the water, but 
the stretcher, a Montreal, was swimming 
below the surface. 

Spray flew! It was as though an under- 
water bomb had exploded. The Yellow 
Sally disappeared and the line cut the 
water as that fighting smallmouth started 
upstream. 

Realizing for the first time that he was 
really in trouble, he came out of the water 
shaking his head like a bulldog, only to 
go back in again, boring for the bottom, 
jerking and twisting as only a river bass 
can. It was in and out, give and take for 
several minutes, until the net was eased 


S the boat drifted slowly down the 
St. Croix the current quickened. 


By HAROLD L. HOLLIS 


under 214 pounds of fighting fish flesh. 

I’ve heard men say that the Montreal- 
Yellow Sally combination as I was fishing 
it was effective because the Montreal 
looked like a minnow trying to catch a 
yellow moth. Maybe so. It’s worked for 
me many a time. Sometimes the fish take 
the Montreal, and sometimes the Sally. 
What the fish thinks about it I’m not 
prepared to say. 

The great hatches of the Ephemeri- 
dae (the May- or shad-flies) and of 
most other insects having aquatic larvae 
are likely to have come and gone during 
the bass spawning season. The fast of 
that period over, the fish find no pre- 
dominating type of insect life and so 
feed more or less indiscriminately on a 
varied assortment of small creatures of 
air, land and water. From the fisherman’s 
view-point, this means that any artificial 
lure which successfully imitates a living 
thing on which a bass might feed will 


take fish. However, it is not quite as sim- 
ple as that. 

Both surface and underwater lures 
have a definite place in a fly-rod cam- 
paign. In some types of water the fish 
must necessarily do most of their feeding 
below the surface; in others, we can well 
imagine them keeping a constant lookout 
for something dropping from above. To 
be able to associate every promising bit 
of water with a particular type of lure is 
an important factor in fishing success. 


HE underwater lures—spinner flies, 

small wabbling spoons and hair flies 
—have the widest range of usefulness, 
for they can be used in almost any water, 
although there are some situations in 
which the floaters are by far the best. 
The technique of these submerged lures 
offers an interesting study. They bear 
little resemblance to any living creature 
but, properly handled, have a most life- 


Ideal smallmouth water for the angler who prefers the long rod 
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like minnow action. They should not be 
merely drawn through the water, but 
rather worked gently with the rod tip to 
imitate the quick, nervous darts of a 
shiner—now coming forward a little, 
now pausing, now giving ground before 
the force of the current. A slight, mo- 
mentary slackness should be given the 
line after each twitch. This allows the lure 
to go a little deeper and also permits the 
water to give it some additional action. 

Here are some situations in 
which I prefer an underwater 
lure. My own favorite is the 
Yellow Sally fly with a gold 
spinner. 

We are on the upper St. 
Croix River on a sunny July 
afternoon. There is a stretch 
of medium-fast water studded 
with projecting rocks, any one 
of which might conceal a small- 
mouth. In most places the 
water is less than waist-deep. 


E take our stand above 
one of the rocks (we 

are fishing downstream) and 
cast across the current and a 
little below the rock. Then 
we go to work. The Sally is 
no longer a bit of feathers, 
silk and metal. She is a min- 
now coming upstream to seek 
the shelter of the rock. We 
move her slowly, for a min- 
now does not make much 
progress against the current. 
She must stay near the bot- 
tom, for that is where both 
the minnow and the bass 
would be. With that gentle 
twitch we keep her coming, 
always ready for a strike. 

The minnow is almost to 
the rock. We give a harder 
twitch—she has seen the 
bass. There is a vicious tug, and we strike 
our fish; not a hard jerk, but just a slight 
lifting of the rod tip—a mere tightening 
of the line. Our strategy has worked; we 
are fast to a smallmouth. 

We land our bass and admire him for 
a moment. Then we tip the net over, and 
he is free. We have had our fun in out- 
witting and outplaying him, and next 
week or next month when we return he 
will still be here, perhaps behind that 
same rock, waiting for another tussle. 

Many years of fishing have taught me 
to look on the bass as a grand and glori- 
ious sporting companion rather than as 
so much meat. Most of my fish are 
promptly returned to the water, often to 
the great disgust of my fishing com- 
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panions. But then I fish for my own 
pleasure, and not for theirs. 

We should take at least one more bass 
from this water, for there are plenty of 
hiding places. Perhaps one may have to 
be antagonized into striking. We hold 
the lure steadily, in a promising spot, 
tantalizing him, daring him to hit it. 
This has worked often enough to make 
it seem a worth-while system. I once 
hooked a bass after holding the fly in 





Big Fishtrap Rapids on the St. Croix 


one place for more than five minutes. 

A little farther downstream we come to 
a short riffle. Here we have two chances. 
At the head of the riffle, the glide, we 
are almost certain of a strike. The fish 
taken here probably will not be much 
over legal size. In the dashing white-wa- 
ter pool at the foot we are likely to get 
a better one. Although the water here is 
very fast, we must remember that at the 
bottom, where the fish are, its force has 
been considerably spent. 

We use the same tactics in fishing the 
ledges of the St. Croix and other fast 
rivers, where the current, finding a bed 


of yielding rock, has cut stair-like for- 


mations and pockets in it. In such 
places there are always bass. We make 





In rapids bass are often found behind large rocks or in the 
depressions at the foot of the very fast stretches of water 


our lure imitate a minnow and keep it 
down near the bottom. 

Rapids, such as the St. Croix’s famous 
Big Fishtrap, offer a post-graduate 
course in bass fishing. One must learn to 
recognize bass water here, or he will 
spend much time in fruitless casting. 
There are fewer fish to the acre than in 
pools or less turbulent stretches, but they 
are there for the angler who knows where 
to find them. In the eddies, in the calm- 
er water along the banks, be- 
hind large rocks and in the de- 
pressions at the foot of unusu- 
ally fast stretches the fish are 
hiding. Here the gamest of the 
bronze-backs are found. 

Any fish that lives in fast 
water must of necessity be of 
sturdy stock. Then, too, the 
fast water has a lower tem- 
perature and higher oxygen 
content than slow water of 
the same depth, and these 
produce active fish. The cool- 
er water of the rapids makes 
them particularly attractive to 
fish in the late summer, when 
other places may have at- 
tained an undesirable tem- 
perature. Because the bass of 
the rapids must take their 
food in a hurry, they hit with 
a wallop that is certainly most 
gratifying. 

Dad and I fished the rapids 
one day with a veteran bass 
fisherman who, however, had 
apparently had little experi- 
ence on this type of water. He 
took bass from the eddies and 
other places, but I noticed 
that he passed up the swiftest 
water. Coming behind him, 
we took bass from some of 
these places. The day ended 
at Little Fishtrap. Our friend 
waded around a particularly fast place. 
Dad, coming right behind him, dropped 
his lure there and took one of the best 
bass of the day. 

Our friend grinned appreciatively. 
“Who'd have thought he’d be there?” he 
chuckled. “Just like a trout.” 


Spe deep pools I prefer a tandem 
spinner which sinks more rapidly 
than a single blade. Often a number of 
smallmouths will congregate in a deep 
pool, and on such occasions it is usually 
necessary to get the bait down to them. 
Too much cannot be said about light 
tackle, invisible leaders and the neces- 
sity for a cautious approach to clear- 
water pools containing bass, for at times 
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they’re every bit as scary as 
trout. A long cast is advisable; 
and once having reached the 
position from which you in- 
tend to fish, the pool should be 
covered carefully. 

The most successful wet 
flies seem to be the bright- 
colored ones. Those to be 
used with spinners should be 
of the wingless variety, for 
they have a more natural ac- 
tion. A friend of mine, dis- 
appointed in the poor show- 
ing of a new spinner fly, de- 
cided that its fault lay in a 
bulky feather wing. He cut 
off the wing, immediately 
took a bass and continued to 
take them thereafter. 


Y favorite fly, the Yel- 

low Sally, has a body of 
bright-yellow chenille, soft yel- 
low hackles that open and close 
in the water with a “breath- 
ing” motion and a long bright- 
red tail that makes a pork 
strip unnecessary. Some part 
of this lure is always moving 
in the water—the tail, the 
hackles or the spinner blade. 
I have found the 1/0 hook to 
be the most practical size. 
The spinner is very fast. I 
prefer the gold finish for river 
fishing, and the silver for 
lakes. 

For streamers I like Royal 
Coachman, Yellow Sally, 
White Miller and a red and 
white fly. Rough-looking hair 
flies are also good bass lures. 

Winged wet flies are fairly 
successful for bass, but I do 
not believe that they are as 
good as the other lures. Many 
of them are excellent imita- 
tions of drowned insects, but 
the bass prefers live food, the 
more life in it the better. The 
Lord Baltimore and the Yel- 
low Sally with wings have produced best 
results for me. Fishing with these, I mere- 
ly cast them with a loose line and let the 
current carry them. 

Most popular of the floating fly-rod 
lures are the flat-wing bass bugs, which 
are excellent imitations of many of the 
larger insects, such as the flat-wing 
moths, cicadas and June-bugs. There are 
also spent-wing patterns and some ex- 
cellent ones with upright wings. The lat- 
ter bear a close resemblance to butter- 
flies and some types of moths. Their 
wings offer considerable resistance to the 
air in casting, but this same resistance 
allows them to drop very lightly on the 
water. 

My favorite bass bugs are brown, but 
a variety of colors is essential to meet 
all conditions. An all-green bug is very 
good, and so are the all-black and all-yel- 
low patterns. Every bass fisherman 
should have a grasshopper imitation if 
he fishes where these insects are likely 
to be found near the water and a white 
bug to use when there is a hatch of white 
millers. 


Feather minnows are also very effec- 
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tive. The darker patterns are generally 
the best. Mouse and frog imitations are 
always good. My pet frog lure is a cork- 
body affair with thin rubber legs. A 
slight pull on the lure causes these legs 
to bend, and when the tension is released 
the legs shoot forward, causing the frog 
to move ahead. 

Dry flies, particularly the larger sizes, 
are fairly dependable bass lures. I have 
never had much success with anything 
smaller than No. 6, and No. 4 and No. 2 
are better. One man tells me that in 
Eastern waters he could take bass on 
No. 10 flies, but that in Western rivers 
he has not been able to do it consistently. 

Some of the most successful of my 
own dry flies have been spent-wings on 
No. 4 hooks and large Palmer hackles. 
The most consistent spent-wings have 
been Alder, Professor and White Miller. 

Let us look at some bass-bug situa- 
tions. 

The site is the one described under 
the first spinner-fly situation. Now, how- 
ever, our interest is in the water along 
the banks. The water here is calmer than 
that in the center and a little deeper. 


River bass are usually better fighters than lake fish 
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Overhanging trees and bushes give shade 
and offer a fairly dependable source of 
food, for wherever there is foliage there 
are insects, and some of these occasion- 
ally drop into the water. If there is a 
slight breeze, this is almost certain to 
happen. 

We cast our bug so that it brushes 
some of the leaves in falling. This is a 
bit risky, but it usually works. Our pur- 
pose is tg make the lightest possible 
splash and to create the illusion of a 
large insect dropping from the bush. 


With our rod tip we will make the 
bug crawl and kick frantically on 
the surface, giving occasional pauses for 
rest periods. We will not be in any hurry 
to pick it up, for the natural bug would 
lie there until taken by a fish or carried 
away by the current. Sometimes the 
strike comes when the lure has lain on 
the water two or three minutes. Again, 
a fish may seize it the moment it touches 
the surface. 

Nine times out of ten that is the best 
way to fish a bass bug. The tenth time 
requires different (Continued on page 60) 
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DICK SPENCER 


Until the hordes of egg- 
eating crows are reduced, 
game and insectivorous 
birds cannot increase. 
Here are a number of 
ways to help do the job 





By 
JOE BOWERS 


Jim C row. Deceased 


NE morning in February, I found 

a telegram on my desk. It was 

from Uncle Angus, who lives up 

the river. He said: “Hurry drive 

bring plenty of twelves hope f family is 
well.” As the morning wore on I translat- 
ed it. He wanted me to pay him a visit. 
Apparently we were going to go some dis- 
tance from his home for some purpose; 
so he wished me to drive my car, which 
wouldn’t cost him anything for gasoline. 

If the time of year had been 
April or May, I would have 
thought the twelves meant dry 
flies, for Uncle Angus is an ad- 
mirer of the brown trout. In Octo- 
ber or November our mission 
would have been to hunt ruffed 
grouse, which he _ pronounces 
r-r-ruffled gr-rouse. In February 
the only answer could be crows, 
and he specified 12-gauge for fear 
I might bring a 16 or a 20. Uncle 
Angus shoots a 12, and he is always 
notoriously short of shells. 

Yes, it was crows! I was certain 
of it, for in late February or early 
March the big flocks break up. And 
if he was planning a killing, there 
was an urgent need for action. 

A year or so ago I had a crow- 
shooting story in FreLp & STREAM 
in which the formation of the 
Amalgamated Crow Shooters As- 
sociation of America and Canada 
was suggested. In that story I men- 
tioned Uncle Angus and his abil- 
ity to punish crows with the help 
of a great horned owl. In fact, I 
poked a little fun at him, for I do 
not consider the owl method as 
usually practiced nearly as efficient 
as the plan of driving from place 
to place and using a crow call. 


> 
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If this former article of mine did 
nothing else, it stirred Uncle Angus to 
greater deeds. A hatchery man told him 
that crows kill young trout in shallow 
water. A game farmer recited many tales 
of instances where crows had broken up 
ruffed grouse nests. Uncle Angus knew 
they stole his corn. That settled it. He 
swore triple vengeance against all crows 
and officially appointed himself as presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Crow Shoot- 





We set our blinds at the edge of the woods 


ers Association of America and Canada. 

Undoubtedly he was now soliciting my 
help in a foray on crows, or out of the 
kindness of his heart he was going to 
show me a little sporty shooting. The 
last four words in the telegram were un- 
doubtedly put there because ten words 
in a telegram cost no more than six; 
and even though he sent the message 
collect, by nature he wanted to get all 
that was coming to him. 

“My boy,” he said in that rich, 
throaty roll which belongs only to 
men who learned to talk in Scot- 
land, “I’m going to show you some 
of the finest crow shooting you 
ever heard tell of. The many years 
I have studied the black murderer 
have taught me much of his habits. 
As the president of the Amal- 
gamated Crow Shooters Associa- 
tion of America and Canada, I 
think I know as much about him 
and how to hunt him as any man 
alive, and I concluded long ago 
that, nine times out of ten, failure 
on the part of the gunner is due 
to the uncanny eyesight of Jim 
Crow. Even a man who can’t call 
middlin’ to fair would have success 
with a crow and a crow call, if he 
could keep himself covered. 


- OW [I have invented a porta- 
ble crow blind,” he con- 
tinued. “I haven’t had it patented 
yet, but if you think there will be 
a demand for its sale I'll do so. 
It’s the last word, and when I take 
you shooting tomorrow and put 
you in one of my blinds you're 
due for some real sport. How many 

shells did you bring?” 
I told him that I had a case. 
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This pleased him, and he surmised 
that if the weather were decent we 
would shoot them all the next day. 
We started before daylight. The 
back of the car was filled with the 
accoutrements of the highly organ- 
ized crow hunt. There was a great 
horned owl in a sack—a sack that 
had to be handled with care and 
heavy, leather gauntlet gloves. There 
were three other sacks containing three 
live crows each. There was a bundle of 
profile crow decoys cut from pasteboard. 


. These showed crows standing with wings 


folded and also crows with their wings 
spread out. 

The most important part of our equip- 
ment consisted of a pair of the recently 
invented crow blinds. In the glare of the 
car headlights I had to admit they looked 
efficient. Uncle Angus had used two 
pieces of woven wire fence about four 
feet high. He had cut the wire so that 
when the ends were brought together 
one would hook into the other. This 
formed a cone with an opening of about 
two feet across the top and a base of 
considerably larger diameter. On the out- 
side of the woven wire he had sewed 
burlap, and that wasn’t all. He had 
camouflaged this burlap with stripings 
of black and green paint. The men who 
camouflaged battleships should have 
known Uncle Angus, for when his blind 
was set up at the edge of a strip of 
brush it simply melted into the scenery. 

The master of ceremonies on this hunt 
had located an enormous crow roost. He 
said that every day the crows flew over 
to the Hudson River in the morning and 
back to the roost in the evening. We 
were not to hunt near the roost, but our 
blinds were to be situated on the line 
of flight. Before daylight we had them 


Jim Crow, Deceased 


Doubling or tripling in 
numbers every year, the 
crow represents the great- 
est menace to game and 
song birds existing today. 
This criminal must be 
controlled! You can en- 
joy the sportiest kind of 
shooting while doing so 


placed at the edge of several acres of 
brush and low trees. 

An empty shell box was placed in each 
blind to sit on. Because of the wide base 
there was room inside the blind for shell 
boxes, lunches and extra clothing that 
might or might not be needed. The car 
was then driven a quarter of a mile away 
and parked in some woods. 

Out in front of us on a perch sat 
Mr. Horned Owl. Around him were 
staked the live crows. The profile decoys 
were scattered around behind the live 
birds. It was just getting gray in the east 
when we climbed into our blinds to greet 
our first visitors. 

“Have you got your call?” asked Uncle 
Angus. “If you have, get it tuned, for 
blowing one is hard work and I expect 
you to do your share of it.” 


As I was tuning up I heard an answer 
from the near-by woods, and out they 
poured! It took very little calling, once 
they spied our party. As the little bunch 
that had been roosting in the near-by 
woods charged us, screaming derision at 
the owl, we met them with chilled 714’s. 
Not satisfied with the first attack, the 
remaining birds swung in a second time; 
but that was enough, and those un- 
touched went on their way toward the 
river. 

From then on a steady stream of 
crows kept us busy. When twelve or fif- 
teen birds were on the ground, it was nec- 
essary to go out and pick them up, for 
the live birds began to shy. They are 
smart, these crows. We gathered our 
dead as quickly as we could and sacked 
them, and as soon as we were back in 
our blinds the battle started anew. 

Now I have killed lots of crows, and 
the abandon with which these birds 
decoyed showed me conclusively that the 
new blinds were a success. I cut some 
twigs and put them up in front of my 
blind to screen my head, so that I could 
watch the birds better as they ap- 
proached. Not so with Uncle Angus. He 
simply went (Continued on page 64) 











Reaching out into the surf for a big one 
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EDITORIAL 





A " OR a good many years 
Florida Joins Up the wild-life oe Ba 
tionist has put on a long face 
when Florida was mentioned. The boys who visited the 
Everglade State have returned with stories of how 
sweet the oranges tasted, but with sad tales of the dis- 
sipation of the fish and game. These complaints always 
centered around the sale of black bass. 

It seems unreasonable to believe that even politicians 
could be so stupid as to overlook the tremendous worth 
of black bass from the sporting standpoint. Men who 
have the money are always willing to spend it in pur- 
suit of sport. Yet for years Florida has permitted com- 
mercial fishermen to seine out her black bass and sell 
them until the incentive to head South for bass fishing 
no longer exists. 

Some time ago the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Florida realized what was happening, and _ be- 
gan to collect data with which to storm the legislative 
halls. It was figured out that the commercial fisherman 
received 10 cents a pound for the bass he dragged out 
of Florida waters, but that the same bass was worth $2 
a pound as an attraction to bring tourists into the state. 
These were figures that the Florida legislators could 
understand, and they were also able to foresee just 
what might happen to them if they didn’t get busy. 

The result was that on May 2 Governor Sholtz 
signed a measure which outlawed the sale of black bass 
in Florida, regardless of where the fish were taken. 


f I ‘HE foremost 
That Duck Season thought in the minds 

of the duck hunters is: 
Will the Government close the season next fall? It is a 
question no one can answer until the Biological Survey 
finishes its investigation. Sportsmen here, there, and 
everywhere are demanding that the season be closed. 
Nine times out of ten such men have had little or no ex- 
perience with the actual enforcement of such an edict. 
In their minds, prohibition of shooting means that no 
birds will be shot and that next year there will be plenty 
of wild ducks and the season can be opened. 

The past record of closed seasons in this country is 
a pitiful thing. Those who smugly believe that if the 
Biological Survey forbids the shooting of waterfowl 
everything is going to be rosy should investigate the 
results obtained from closed seasons in the past. 

One year after the close of the American Revolution, 
a law was passed on Long Island forbidding the shoot- 
ing of the heath hen during its nesting season. The last 
one of these birds disappeared in 1932 on Martha's 
Vineyard, after years and years of closed seasons. On 
March 4, 1913, the season was closed by Federal law on 
most of the shore birds, yet they never increased in 
numbers. In fact, it is claimed that there aren't nearly 
as many as there were when the season was closed. 

On the other hand, if the Government finds that the 
duck population has been so depleted that there is dan- 
ger of extermination, it would be foolhardy to shoot 
any of the remaining birds. No sportsman deserving 
of the name is going to object to closing the season in 
1935 if it is necessary in order to perpetuate the birds 
and the sport of hunting them. But while all this talk 
of closed season is going on and while the duck hunter 
is paying $1 a year to establish refuges, the mosquito- 
control boys are still draining duck water. 

A letter from J. D. Pope of Linden, Tennessee, tells 
of the draining of a large area in western Tennessee 
because “the section was highly malarious.” Mr. Pope 
says that an SOS went out and the FERA got busy 


and took away the water, but the malaria still remains. 

Robert D. Glasgow, State Entomologist of New 
York, deplores the unnecessary drainage being done 
in so-called mosquito control. He urges that all local 
projects be brought together into a nation-wide Federal 
mosquito-control program, scientifically supervised. 
Certainly it seems reasonable to believe that unless this 
work is properly directed great damage will result. 

At present a few hundreds, or thousands, or millions* 
of dollars are given to a certain area for mosquito con- 
trol. The politicians handing out the donations are go- 
ing to see to it that all the money is spent. The fact that 
the man given the job has not had the slightest scien- 
tific training in mosquito-control work seems to have 
no bearing on the subject. He will drain something, 
even where dust storms are threatening to blow the 
country away. 

There are so many things being done which are detri- 
mental to wildfowl that only the blindest of optimists 
can feel that the prohibition of duck shooting will alone 
bring back the hordes of waterfowl. 


ASS are good to eat—eve- 
Sale of Bass ryone knows that. Some 

may prefer codfish, and catfish 
that has met the right kind of cook is certainly delicious 
food. For that matter, there are so many different kinds 
of food fish that have little or no sporting value that 
there is really no occasion for the marketing of a single 
black bass. Yet we find that sale of perhaps the most 
popular game fish in America is still permitted in Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Missouri, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Utah, Wyoming, South Carolina, Maryland, Georgia 
and Tennessee. Some states go so far as to forbid the 
sale of bass caught within their borders but make it 
legal to sell bass which have been caught in adjoining 
states. That is a nice neighborly attitude to take: we 
admit that our bass won't stand the strain of market 
fishing ; so we will buy and eat your bass. 

Conditions are improving, however, and the market 
fisherman who has devoted his attention to bass will 
soon have to hunt other employment, no matter where 
he is located. Since 1932, eleven states have outlawed 
the sale of bass, regardless of where taken. Now that 
Florida has come into line, there are only eleven more 
to join up, and the sale of bass will be prohibited 
throughout the Union. 

Working overtime, hatcheries can’t keep pace with 
the bass fisherman who angles for sport. Certainly the 
job is hopeless if the commercial fisherman is allowed 
to drag out our black bass for personal profit. We are 
growing more anglers every year, and in order to keep 
them happy every effort must be exerted—new plans 
tried out, adopted or discarded. Both constructive and 
restrictive legislation will always be required. 

Often investigation will show that what appear- 
ed to be a good idea at first was proved by practice 
to be a poor policy. For example, it has been customary 
in all states to permit the seining of minnows at all 
times. Then it occurred to some bright man that the 
most essential thing for game fish was food, and now 
many of the states are closing their waters to the re- 
moval of minnows. 

Most important, however, is the strict prohibition of 
commercialism. Sale of wild game is not tolerated. Sale 
of wild game fish should be prohibited everywhere. 
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Desert Bombshells 





Y native state of 
Arizona is_ blessed 
with four varieties of 
quail—the masked 
bob-white, the scaled or blue 
quail (cottontop), the Mearns’s 
or fool quail, and the Gam- 
bel’s. Of the four, I shall sing 
of the Gambel. He is my first 
love. He is beautiful, intelligent, game 
and courageous. What is more, he is pro- 
lific and highly adaptable. No more 
worthy game bird exists in America, and 
the hunting of him is an art and a science 
all its own 
Imagine, if you will, a quail slightly 
smaller than the Northern bob-white and 
built on cleaner, racier lines. Above he 
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is blue-gray to harmonize with the 
neutral-colored desert where he lives 
and below he is a rich chestnut. The 


heads of the cocks are patterned boldly 
with a deep warm red, as well as black 
outlined in white, whereas the hens wear 
only their body gray for a bonnet. Both 
sexes have a long, rakish topknot com- 
posed of from five to seven black feathers 
worn together with the effect of one. 
That is Gambel’s quail—and long may 
he live and prosper! 

Here in Arizona, Gambel’s quail are 
found from the deserts to the foot-hills 
and mesa country a mile above sea-level. 
and they are far more numerous than 
any of the three other varieties. In fact, 
they can manage to get along anywhere 
they find cover and where the winter 
snow does not get too deep. Their favorite 
country, however, is the typical Lower 
Sonoran zone of the Southwest, and 
outside of it they are never found in 
great numbers. 

To many Easterners, the deserts of 
our Mexican border seem harsh and hor- 
rible, but to me, born and raised a desert 
rat, they are among the most beautiful 
sections of the globe. The term ‘desert’ 
is really a misnomer, as this semi-arid 
land supports an astonishing variety of 
plants and animals. Tall gray mountain 
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ranges rise steeply from rolling plains 
cut with sandy arroyos and covered with 
ironwood, paloverde and mesquite trees. 
Barrel cactus and giant saguaro grow on 
the ridges and climb the sides of the 
mountains. A hundred varieties of cholla 
lurk everywhere to assault the unwary 
hunter—and, incidentally, to shield the 
game. : 

Deer and bighorn sheep range in the 
mountains, and so do the lions that 
prey upon them. On the flats and part- 
way up into the hills there are thousands 
of quail, cottontails and jack-rabbits, as 
well as little gray desert foxes, coyotes, 
badgers and bobcats. 

In former years, antelope ran over 
these lowlands, and in some places they 
still do. Ground-squirrels and pack-rats 
are found by the million. 


O here is the typical breeding ground 

of Gambel’s quail. It has been his 
country since time immemorial, and it 
will always remain his own. Some of it 
has been converted, like the Salt River 
valley, to the uses of man. Flat green 
fields have displaced cactus and sage, 
and the quail have gone along with their 
cover; but most of it will always remain 
a wilderness without economic use ex- 
cept as pasture for a few rangy cattle. 
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Follow them just as fast 

as your legs will carry 

you, yelling and whoop- 
ing like an Apache 


Great areas are completely 
inaccessible by automobile. 
and many a quail lives and 
dies without hearing the sound 
of a gun. 

When the Americans came 
to-the Southwest in the 60’s 
and 70's, Gambel’s quail were present 
in incredible numbers all over the desert. 
Now their numbers have been thinned 
near all of the cities and wherever the 
ubiquitous automobile can travel, but 
they are still plentiful in those sections 
which afford feed and cover. 


~ 





N the early days the trapping and 

shooting of quail for the market was 
an important Arizona industry and did 
the species great harm until it was finally 
stopped in the early years of this cen- 
tury. The late Judge Richard E. Sloan, 
in his book Memories of an Arizona 
Judge, reports that from one desert rail- 
way station 35,000 dozen quail were 
shipped to market in one year. When 
you stop to remember that each dozen 
means a covey wiped out, you can at 
once get an idea of their numbers and 
of the relentlessness of the pioneer mar- 
ket hunter, whose one idea seemed to 
be to exterminate every edible bird and 
animal. 

In an old newspaper dated in the early 
00’s, I recently came across an item 
about a quail hunt. It seems that a party 
of five had gone into the desert, “but 
quail were not plentiful, as they re- 
turned with only 522 birds.” 

Happily, those days of Gargantuan 
slaughter are past. The game laws of 
Arizona limit the daily bag to 15 birds, 
and it is my impression that year in and 
year out the quail have been slowly in- 
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Hunting that 
grand sporting 
gentleman, the 
Gambel’s quail, of 
the Southwest 
desert country 


over all the 
back country 
since about 1915. Ingood quail years, when 
a dry hatching season is followed by 
rains that make water accessible and food 
plentiful, their numbers are astounding. 
Such a year was 1932, and in one day of 
hunting I believe I saw at least 10,000 
birds. 

However, the spring and summer of 
1933 were bad from the standpoint of 
the birds. The hatching season was wet 
and the summer was dry, and as a con- 
sequence during the hunting season I 
don’t believe I saw one quail for each 
covey I saw the year before. 

As matters stand now, I don't con- 
sider that the number of birds taken by 
legitimate hunting is of any great im- 
port. Bad weather and vermin destroy 
more quail by far than do all the hunters 
combined. 

No more maligned bird exists in 
America than Gambel’s quail. Easterners 
who have tarried but briefly among them 
and who have never really learned how 
they should be hunted report that this 
quail is really not a game bird at all. 
They say he will not lie for a dog and 
that he will not fly, but must be shot 
on the ground. 

It is true that he will not lie for a dog 
and that he likes to run, but he will fly, 
and shooting him on the wing is one of 
the most difficult and exciting sports in 
America. Many writers have reported 
that these desert quail must be potted. In 
doing so they reveal their ignorance. 


O the hunter of bob-white walking 

through a tame and civilized coun- 
tryside with his dogs, the taking of the 
Gambel must seem a mad and bizarre 
periormance. Surely it is no _ for 
the weakling if it is done right. is 
as strenuous as deer hunting, as thrilling 
as sheep stalking, and as exciting as fol- 
lowing lion hounds on foot. 

Of course, like all sports, it is largely 
what you make it. If your idea of a 
good time is to drive slow ly along desert 
roads in an automobile, potting unsus- 
pecting coveys from a car, you can 
hunt in that fashion. If you lie in wait 
by a desert water-hole. you can some- 
times shoot into a huddled mass of 
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birds, as did the early market hunt- 
ers. Both methods are in vogue even 
today, but no sportsman would practice 
them. 

The best time to hunt the little dwellers 
of the Arizona desert is early in the 
morning, just after the sun comes over 
the mountains. Then they have flown 
down from their roosts in the paloverdes 
and are feeding. Usually they are located 
by sound in the early morning and late 
afternoon, as they are among the noisiest 
of all quail. 

Except when they are hiding from 
hunters—wild or civilized—or when 
they are drowsing under some thorny 
bush during the middle of the day, they 
gossip continually. The sound of a covey 
undisturbed and feeding is liquidly metal- 
lic—curiously like the burbling of a 
small trout stream running over stones. 
The hunter must approach as quietly as 
possible, keeping out of sight. 


ET us suppose that this covey has not 
as yet been shot at. Presently you 
will see them moving and scratching 
among the bushes. You approach to 
twenty-five or thirty yards. 

Now is the time for action. Some shoot 
into the covey, bagging a couple on the 
ground, but it’s more sporting to rush at 
them, yelling like an Apache Indian and 
shooting only after they have taken to 
the air. 

The covey rises with a roar like a 
squad of tiny airplanes. Now, if you have 
shot, pick up your dead birds and fol- 
low as fast as your legs will carry you, 
marking well the place where you saw 
the birds alight. 

Nearly always they will scatter and 
hide, although sometimes they will con- 
tinue to run. So just before you reach 
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Aot Tare 


By 
JACK O’CONNOR 


Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 


the spot where you saw the covey hit 
the ground, go slowly with your gun at 
ready. A bird will surely roar up under 
your feet. 

From that time on, if the birds are 
well scattered, the shooting will be fast 
and furious. Circle the spot where they 
disappeared, going wider each time, and 
you may get a dozen or more shots. You 
must be your own pointer and retriever. 
You have no dog to warn you when a 
bird is about to flush, and as a con- 
sequence you will often jump a foot 
when a bird bursts out from a clump of 
bunch-grass which you would swear could 
not harbor a cricket, much less a game 
bird the size of a quail. 


F you get one quail to every two 

shells, you are above the average. 
Sometimes in shooting like this I have 
killed five or six birds without a miss; 
but just as often, especially when I have 
been winded from a long hard run, I 
have scored that many clean misses. 

These quail are hard to hit. They fly 
with great swiftness, and if there is any 
cover available they always take advan- 
tage of it. They are also hard to kill. 
For their size, they can carry more shot 
than any other game bird I have ever 
seen, and often I have killed in 
heavily shot-over country birds with old 
wounds that would have laid a goose 
low. 

Even when they are down, they are 
hard to find, though killed stone-dead. 
Their colors merge perfectly with the 
desert ground, and if they have a spark 
of life in them they will run down a rab- 
bit hole or drag themselves into the pro- 
tection of a bush or pack-rat’s nest. 
When you have a quail down, the only 
ethical thing to do is to mark him care- 
fully and drop everything until you have 
found him. Otherwise you will lose at 
least half the birds you kill. 

It is the instinct of every Southwestern 
animal and ground-dwelling game bird 
to take to the hills when molested. They 
seem to know they can get around bet- 
ter in rough country than man; so at 
the end of a season the hunter who 
wishes to find quail in great numbers 
must turn mountaineer. Hunting like 
this calls for great powers of physical 
endurance. Many times I have walked 
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Presently you will see them moving and scratching among the bushes 
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twenty or thirty miles in a day’s hunt, 
spending twelve hours without food and 
with very little water. 

In the mountains, quail can see the 
hunter for great distances, and often 
they flush at two or three hundred yards. 
Many times I have seen a dozen coveys 
without getting a shot, so wild have the 
birds been. But sooner or later the hunter 
can count on breaking up a bunch, and 
then the fun really begins. 


N the last day of the season in 1932, 

I hunted a rugged little range of 

hills north of Fort McDowell on the 

lower Verde. The quail were wild. They 

flushed out of range and did not scatter. 

At four in the afternoon I had only three 

birds, a pair of sore feet and a terrible 

thirst. Dog-tired and discouraged, I sat 

down under a paloverde to curse my luck 
and rest my weary bones. 

After I had lit a cigarette and taken 
a couple of puffs, I heard a large covey 
talking in the canon below me. Instantly 
I came to life, my fatigue forgotten, and 
sneaked down the hill. Before I had gone 
twenty yards, a covey flushed below me. 
sailing across the canon. I shot and got 
one. Another covey flushed, and I pulled 
a double. As my second shot echoed 
through the canon bunch after bunch 
got up, all flying across the canon and 
scattering along the opposite slope. 

What followed will always remain in 
my memory as one of the never-to-be- 
forgotten days in my hunting experience. 
I ran around to the head of the canon 
and across to the other side. At once the 
shooting was good. 
It was as if the quail 
had said: “We have 
played with you all 
day, old-timer. Now 
well give you a 
break.” The birds \ 
lay close and quiet, 
flushing singly at 
from ten to twenty- s 
five yards. In the y 
next few minutes I 
got nine quail, and 
I don’t think I used more than twelve 
shots. Five hundred birds must have 
been scattered along that canon. 

Luck always plays a great part in 
hunting Arizona quail, and that is one 
of the fascinating elements of the sport. 
Here I shall relate one of the most cu- 
rious incidents of my career. 

One evening, after returning with a 
few quail from a short stroll out on the 
desert, I saw a bunch of quail flying from 
water to roost for all the world like a 
flock of ducks. They must have traveled 
a mile, passing out of range to the right 
of me. No sooner had I got over my 
astonishment than another covey ap- 
peared thirty yards above the ground in 
exactly the same manner 
This time they passed above 
me, and I got two. Another 
covey appeared flying—and 
another. 

Without leaving my tracks, 
I killed my limit. But that { 
is a rare occurrence. I may 
hunt for another score of 
years without having it duplicated 

Many years of contact with Gambel’s 
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quail have convinced me that they are 
among the most intelligent of birds. At 
the risk of being shouted down, I am 
going to say they are smarter even than 
wild turkeys. Given ideal cover and 
plenty of water and food, they simply 
cannot be exterminated either by vermin 
or hunters. 

A case in point is the quail in a fenced 
mesquite thicket I know of on the upper 
Verde, forty miles from my home in 
Flagstaff. The pasture, as it is called, 
covers about forty acres of level ground 
thick with greasewood, mesquite and 
cactus. Enclosing it are rough low hills 
cut with canons filled with paloverdes 
where the birds roost. 

The pasture harbors at least twenty 
coveys of from ten to thirty quail apiece. 
A lot of quail for that amount of ground, 
you say? Yes, but try to get any! The 
natives have long since ceased hunting 
them. They have given it up as a bad 
job, and the only ones who waste their 
ammunition there are the visitors. The 
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Just as often I have scored that many 
clean misses 


birds have been hunted for forty years. 
They are just as plentiful as ever, and 
they grow wiser every year. To en- 
counter them is a liberal education. I 
consider myself an up-and-coming quail 
hunter, yet the biggest bag I ever got 
there was seven. 

When the first shot rings out in the 
pasture, the birds cease talking. If you 
find them, you do it with eyes alone. 
Three times out of four, they flush be- 
hind you after you have walked past, 
and they never fail to fly behind the 
nearest bush, keeping plenty of sturdy 
mesquite between themselves and the 
muzzle of the gun. Their knowledge of 
psychology is at once remarkable and 
disconcerting. If a quail is hiding near by 
and you light a cigarette, he never fails 
to take off. If you say to a companion, 
“Well, they've got away from us!” and 
put your gun to the ground, you will be 
sure to hear the roar of wings and to feel 
like a clumsy fool. 

These birds know all the tricks other 
quail know and a few besides. If a covey 
flies over a ridge, instead of lighting and 
running ahead in a straight line, as well- 
mannered and respectable quail should 
do, these Verde quail turn sharply at 
right angles as soon as they are out of 
sight of the hunter and sneak swiftly 
away. Their favorite stunt is to walk 
quietly out of the path of the clumsy 
hunter, without talking, without flushing, 
without giving the slightest indication of 
their presence in the immediate locality. 


HESE little fellows have my great- 

est respect. If they'd only give me 
a break now and then, they’d have my 
love as well. 

Every quail hunter should know some- 
thing of the language of the birds. I 
have already mentioned their talk when 
they are feeding and undisturbed. In 
addition, they have other calls. Their get- 
together call, when they have been scat- 
tered, sounds like a cross between the call 
of a mourning-dove and that of a bob- 
white. Two sharp “queet-queets”” means 
danger is present—fly or run. Their 
talk when they are going to roost 
is different from anything else they 
say, yet it is difficult to describe. 
Often the hens when flushed singly 
will give a panic-stricken chirp or 
two just as they take off, some- 
thing that cocks never do. 

The warning cry most often 
comes from the sentinel which 
wary quail nearly always post to 
watch for hunters and hawks. An ocatilla 
seems to be the favorite roost of the 
watchman, as from one of these his 
view is never obstructed. But when 
ocatillas are not present, they keep watch 
from trees or even the tops of boulders. 

Much is still to be learned about the 
life cycle of this quail. I am not a 
trained ornithologist, but I shall venture 
a few opinions. 

In April the birds gather in huge flocks 
—I have seen a thousand in a bunch— 
and take mates for the year. All the 
quail in several square miles come to- 
gether to form one huge covey. The cocks 
fight, the hens look coyly on, and every- 
one has a good time generally. It is at 
this time that (Continued on page 63) 
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Death in the Jungle 


This story won Second Prize in the Narrowest Escape from Death Story Contest 


UR refusal to listen to the voice 
of experience nearly caused Ed 
and me to lose our lives. 


It was late in the evening 
when we left the drilling camp, located 
near the Colombian border in north- 
western Venezuela, to try to get a few 
birds, so that we might vary the diet the 
cook had been inflicting on us for the 
previous few days. I carried a 12-gauge 
shotgun and a_long-barreled, small- 
caliber automatic pistol, while Ed had a 
repeating shotgun. 

We were both new to the country, hav- 
ing been sent down 
from Texas as drillers 
three months before. 
The camp was located 
at the source of a large 
river that emptied into 
Lake Maracaibo, and 
was occupied by four 
other white men and a 
dozen native Venezue- 
lan workers. Every two 
weeks supplies came up- 
river by launch, and 
this was our only link 
with the outside world. 

At first the novelty 
of our surroundings had 
pleased us, but now it 
began to pall, and dur- 
ing the hours when we 
were not employed on 
the wells we spent our 
time exploring the jun- 
gle and hunting. Cam- 
eron, the head driller, 
had warned us on sev- 
eral occasions not to let 
nightfall catch us far 
from the camp, as there were hostile In- 
dians in that region. He said that for five 
months out of the twelve they hunted 
both Venezuelans and whites. They were 
not the usual mixture of Arawak and 
Carib tribes, but Goajiros. The govern- 
ment left them unmolested, however, as 
they served as very efficient border- 
guards and kept the Colombians from 
crossing into Venezuelan territory. Nev- 
er having laid eyes on any Indians since 
we had been at the camp, we paid very 
little attention to the warnings. 

Leaving camp, we headed northeast, 
toward the river. It was November, and 
the rainy season had been over for sev- 
eral weeks. Under the heavy foliage, 
however, there was still considerable 
moisture, and where the sun shone 
through the trees and brush it raised a 
mist-like vapor. 

We saw a good many snakes, and I 
shot a small boa-constrictor, emptying 
both barrels of my gun into him. As I 
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By ERIC STEWERT 


was shooting birdshot, it only made 
him angry, and it was not until I loaded 
with BB’s and again gave him both bar- 
rels that I finished him. The jungle 
teemed with animal life. On the ground 
we occasionally saw peccaries and tapirs. 
Above our heads small monkeys chat- 
tered and dozens of gaily-colored birds 
flew around. 

After about a four-mile walk we came 
to the river. Here scores of alligators 
were sunning themselves. We started 
downstream and in the next hour shot 
half a dozen birds that we knew were 
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edible. I was fastening the last one to 
the stick we used to carry them on when 
an exclamation from Ed caused me to 
glance at the sun. To my astonishment, 
I realized that it would be dark in a little 
while. We were about seven miles from 
camp, and it was obvious that we could 
not reach it before darkness fell. 


HEN we started back, I was slight- 

ly in the lead. Ed followed with 
the birds. Suddenly something streaked 
from a tangle of mangoes ahead of us, 
flashed over my _ shoulder with a 
whistling noise and buried itself in the 
trunk of a palm. I whirled as Ed let out 
a yell of surprise. One look at the thing 
that had missed me, and my heart turned 
a quick flop. 

It was a long arrow. The wide head 
had serrated edges—if it penetrated in- 
to human flesh it would have to be pushed 
on through or else tear out huge chunks. 

“Indians! Look out!” Ed shouted. 


He dropped the birds and fired at the 
brush behind me. There was a yell from 
the jungle about sixty feet away. 

We dived behind the trunks of a small 
clump of palms. Barely had we done so 
when half a dozen arrows flashed past. 
Two embedded themselves in the palm 
trunks. 

I looked around the tree trunk. For a 
few minutes I saw nothing; then sud- 
denly an Indian stepped into full view. 
He was of medium height and naked 
from the waist up. His torso and face ° 
were Caubed with gray mud. Over one 
shoulder was slung a 
long quiver that con- 
tained a number of the 
wicked-looking arrows. 
In his right hand was a 
bow about the same 
length as the arrows. 
He wore what appeared 
to be a pair of hide 
trousers. 

For a full minute he 
stood motionless, look- 
ing in our direction. 


ESIDE me I heard 
Ed say in an in- 
jured sort of voice, 
“Shoot at me with bow 
and arrows, will you?” 
Then he fired. 

This distance was too 
great for the small shot 
to have much effect, 
but with a howl of pain 
the savage disappeared 
from view. More arrows 
came from the brush, 
and one grazed Ed’s 
shoulder, tearing the skin. He swore 
heartily and fired again. 

I counted my shells. I had eight in 
all, four loaded with BB’s and the rest 
with birdshot. Ed had three left, all bird- 
shot. 

It was nearly dark by now. I was feel- 
ing far from cheerful. I was not exactly 
frightened, because it all seemed a little 
unreal to me. I had never been in actual 
danger of my life before, and the full 
realization that the Indians were try- 
ing to kill us had not come home to me 
yet. Ed, a World War veteran who had 
seen active service, was fairly cool. 

We began to discuss what we had bet- 
ter do. The Indians were between us and 
the camp along the river bank. About 
three miles directly east from the camp, 
there was a single well that had been 
drilled before our arrival. It was pro- 
ducing a small quantity of high-gravity 
oil and several million feet of gas that 
was piped to the (Continued on page 71) 
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IGHTY-FIVE years ago, Frank 
Forester, the father of American 
angling literature, gave it as his 
opinion, after careful study, that 

the speckled trout did not exceed 4 
pounds in weight and that, on the aver- 
age, one trout of that weight might be 
expected to be reported each year. Fifty 
years ago, Henry P. Wells was taking 
8-pounders in the Rangeley Lakes of 
Maine. Forty years ago, Edward R. He- 
witt was on the Nipigon, taking speckled 
trout of 11 and 12 pounds; and he 
weighed one caught by the Indians which, 
gutted, weighed over 13 pounds. 

This is by way of saying that what 
folks think to-day of the vanishing trout 
is likely to be very optimistically dis- 
proved tomorrow. And since we are just 
home from a trip into a new dominion 
of the speckled trout—a dominion vast 
and incomparable, where our tackle held 
up to 4-pounders but where trout of un- 
known magnitude broke our tackle as 
easily as a streamline train would—we 
feel in duty bound to report to the 
angling world some details of our trip. 

The highlight of our adventure, over 
the Height of Land of Canada and down 
into that vast Hudsonian plain where 
gin-clear rivers run to the Arctic, was 
the taking of 3- and 4-pounders on the 
Badger Bivisible. One day our carefully 
designed streamers and tiny spinners 
were all ignored by huge trout that 
galloped, like springer spaniels, in the 
fat pool of a little roaring river. So we 
tied on the smallest thing we had, a 
No. 10 dry fly—Badger Bivisible—a few 
of which remained undetected in a com- 
partment of our fly box after it had 
been cleared of all sissy lures before we 
left civilization. 

How those lithe trout rose and smashed 
at the tiny floating fly, how they raced 
across the plunging rapids, how they 
broke our tackle oftener than we hoisted 
them in the net, we 
will tell you shortly. 

Our visit to this 
new and practically 
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Opening up a brand-new trout paradise 


unknown region came about curiously. 
Bob and John are two hearty brothers 
who make their business the guiding of 
American millionaires and Canadian 
politicians—much the same thing—into 
the secret country which lies beyond the 
Height of Land. To a clique of these 
brethren of the big money, including 
doubtless “the governor and company 
of adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson’s Bay,” these countless rivers of 
the last north have been long familiar. 

Bob and John came out on holiday to 
Toronto last winter and, while there. 
were brought to a meeting of the Toron- 


to Anglers’ Association. And the spec- 
tacle of seven hundred men of all ages 
and conditions hotly concerned with the 
question as to whether fingerlings or two- 
year-old trout should be planted in the 
exhausted streams of old Ontario so 
unnerved these boys from the north that 
they made an offer. They offered a free 
trip down the Ogoki into the Albany 
and up the Opichuan and Portage Rivers 
—just the vestibule of their kingdom— 
to the winners of the accuracy bait and 
the accuracy fly events at the then pend- 
ing spring tournament of the Association. 

That accounts for your humble ser- 
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and 


VICTOR HERRIOT 


vants, Cooper and Herriot. To our party 
were added two more Toronto men: 
H. V. P. (Bumpy) Lewis, a broker who 
brokes in order to vent himself freely 
on fly rods and Labrador retrievers; and 
a doctor of dental surgery, H. C. Bliss. 

We met the brothers in Ombabika. 
If you are map-minded, look up Lake 
Nipigon. Then look west, along the 
northernmost railroad that spans Canada. 
You will find Ombabika there. 


ITH 19- and 21-foot canvas canoes 

equipped with outboard motors, 
with an incredible commissary that in- 
cluded grapefruit for breakfast, and with 
a crew of Indians commanded by an 
elderly genius of Ojibway and Scottish 
blood, Bob and John started us across a 
two-and-a-half-day journey which ex- 
plains the legend, believed for years even 
by Canadians, that there were no trout 
over the Height of Land. It is little won- 
der our early sportsmen thought the range 
of the speckled trout ended with Lake 
Nipigon. For two and a half days, our 
party wound its way through a vast 
spruce tableland threaded by narrow lit- 
tle muskrat creeks connecting countless 
marshy lakes. 

For three days, we amused ourselves 
with great northern pike of extraordi- 
nary numbers and good size, as well as 
literally countless walleyes. With our 
bait-casting rods we flung plugs at every 
portage, at every slow-down. We were 
following the ancient route of the Hud- 
son’s Bay brigades. But these men hadn't 
disturbed the pike and the walleyes. 
They brawled for our every cast. 

But on the third day, we sensed a 
change. The pikey character of the sky- 
line and of the landscape modified. A 
tingle came into the air, the sky, the 
water. We were at the top of the divide. 
Then we started down the far side of 
the Height of Land. At noon the third 
day, we arrived at the Hudson Bay post 
on Kagianagimi Lake, lunched while 
papooses stood fearfully and expectant- 
ly about us, and set up our fly rods, be- 
cause the Opichuan was less than an 
hour’s run away. 

These trout rivers of the Hudsonian 
country, of which we saw only a half 
dozen out of hundreds, are rocky, plung- 
ing, graveled and gin-clear. The trout in 
them are the arrogant, glorious fish such 
4$ Our ancestors must have found in old 
America. We caught most of the unlimit- 
ed dozens that fell to our experimental 
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Herriot on the Opichuan, wondering if he is big enough to keep 


casts on large streamer flies. The boys 
had warned us to bring our heaviest rods 
and our largest flies. But there were days 
when monster trout boiled in the pools 
to minute insects, and our streamers 
might as well have heen tuna bait. On 
those occasions, the tiny bivisibles we 
had with us were none too small; the 
next time we will take midges. To have 
a 16 or 18 midge accepted in such mighty 
water by such imperial fish would sure- 
ly furnish the thrill of a lifetime. 


E fished the Opichuan down to the 

Albany, a 60-mile cascade of 
rapids, falls and golden gravel runs, all 
alive with trout. And——-we must confess 
—with pike and walleyes too. For here 
you will meet the anomaly—pike in trout 
water. But the water the trout were in 
was not precisely the water the pike 
were in. In these rivers, you can see your 
fish. And when the orange-sided, milk- 
margined trout slash at a fly, you can 
be under no misapprehension. 

Time after time when we were run out 
and smashed by huge trout, we feared it 
might be monster members of other 
tribes. But after-the first few experi- 
ences, we paid special attention to the 
problem. And when a trout leaps, across 
a raging flood, at the end of your 90-foot 


tly line, you cannot mistake it for a 
meaner fish. And jump they did, often 
enough to convince us—convince us that 
there are trout of immense size in these 
Hudsonian waters, trout as great as the 
Nipigon ever showed. We will put 300 
feet of backing on our fly lines next trip. 
Should you visit this country, take a tip 
and do likewise. And if you have what 
is called a bass fly rod in your collection, 
take it. Our best rods weighed 5 to 6 
ounces. They were too light. 

On the great Albany, swollen and 
turbid, our party divided, Herriot and 
Dr. Bliss going up the Portage River 
twelve miles and returning down it again, 
thence to the Opichuan and home. Coop- 
er and Lewis made a vain attempt to 
reach the Cedar and the Trout Fly Riv- 
ers; but owing to unceasing gales and 
rain that engulfed the Albany watershed 
last August, they had to compromise on 
the Eabemet River, passing Fort Hope 
and reaching as high as the Dog Rib 
Rapids. 

Every day we all caught trout. Here 
are a few scores, and remember that the 
Ontario law allows 20 trout or 10 pounds. 
It does not take long to pass your limit 
in the Albany watershed. The first day. 
two hours only on the Opichuan, for we 
seemed always (Continued on page 61) 
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until he caught it 


AURICE MAETERLINCK 
wrote: “Amid all the forms of 
life that surround us, not one, 
excepting the dog, has made an 
alliance with us. A few creatures fear us, 
most are unaware of us, and not one loves 
us... They are unaware of our life, our 
death, our departure, our return, our sad- 
ness, our joy, our smile. . . One animal 
alone, among all that breathe upon the 
earth, has succeeded in breaking through 
the prophetic circle, in escaping from 
itself to come bounding toward us. .. We 
have not to gain his confidence or his 
friendship: he is born our friend; while 
his eyes are still closed, already he be- 
lieves in us. He has loyally, irrevocably, 
religiously recognized man’s superiority, 
and has surrendered himself to him body 
and soul, without afterthought, without 
any intention to go back, reserving of his 
independence, his instinct and his charac- 
ter only the small part indispensable to 
the continuation of the life prescribed 
by nature.”’ 
I quote these lines for what they are 
worth—and they are worth a great deal. 
Some time ago I stood in Studio A at 
the radio show in Madison Square Gar- 
den. Studio A was nothing more or less 
than a glass cage, and outside the people 
crowded forward in what seemed to be 
an endless stream. The sight of a man in 
evening clothes with a cow-horn around 
his neck seemed to intrigue them. There 
was a sea of upturned curious faces 
Was it a trick? Did the guy have some- 
thing in that horn? Yes, the guy had 
something in the horn, but it was not for 
them. It was a message for a much-loved 
old hound dog—six thousand miles away 
as the short waves fly, in the interior of 
the Matto Grosso jungles. 
Ordinarily I am crowd-shy, and even 
yet a microphone scares me cold. But 
not that night! Down in Brazil a battle- 
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The story of a really great hound 


scarred old hound was 
being held up to the 
receiving set, and he 
must hear that horn, 
clear and true and wel- 
coming, as he had heard 
it so many times when, 
tired and footsore at the 
end of a long chase, he 
had turned wearily to- 
ward camp. He must 
recognize that horn, and 
he must know my voice 
and he must wag that 
tail! That was all that 
mattered to me. 

The next day The 
New York Times car- 
ried the story on the 
front page: “Explorer Talks to Dog in 
Brazilian Jungles.” A stunt? Yes. But 
who made the front page, Dave Newell 
or the hound dog? There’s only one 
answer. 

A week later I sat in a newsreel of- 
fice. A man came in from the cutting 
room. 

“Boss,” he exploded, 
this subject as it is.” 

“Why not?” queried the editor calmly. 

“It’s nothing but dogs all the way 
through.” 

“Swell!” said the editor, who is a man 
of many years’ experience in interesting 
the public. 

He leaned forward. 

“Listen to me. I've been a film editor 
twelve years—and a newspaper editor 
ten before that. I didn’t know about dogs 
catching lions and tigers and bears. Go 
down on Broadway. Ask the first thou- 
sand people you meet if they ever did. 
I'll eat anybody who says yes. Shoot 
the reel as it is—it’s news!” 

This may seem to be a long preamble. 
but we who love dogs will understand. 
If you don’t love dogs, this story is not 
for you, and you don’t count. anyway 
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“You see, senhor, he chew in two 
his rope” 


By DAVID M. NEWELL 


[illustrated by the 
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I have owned and trained several hun- 
dred dogs. Right up at the top of the 
list comes Chief. Chief is a red puppy, 
or at least he was a red puppy when I first 
saw him—sad-eyed, lop-eared, big-footed 
and wild as a wolf. 

We were training a pack for the grim 
work of jaguar hunting in Brazil, and 
there must be no dead-wood. Ten thou- 
sand miles is too far to take a quitter, a 
babbler or a loafer. Every dog in the 
pack must be game, fast and true. Above 
all, every dog must be level-headed and 
easy to handle. How the red puppy man- 
aged to hurdle these last two qualifica- 
tions I don’t seem to remember. It must 
have been due to an overdose of all the 
other qualities. 

Our pack had been assembled from 
all over the country, and the final re- 
sult was an All-American outfit that 
whipped everything in its path. If my old 
friend Paul Rainey were alive, I’d argue 
with him about that pack. 


HERE was old Jake, with sixty 

mountain lions and _ twenty-eight 
bears to his credit. There was Red, with 
eight bears and thirty-nine bobcats on his 
slate. There was Bill, a high-blooded, 
hard-running youngster from Joseph B. 
Thomas’ famous Virginia pack. There 
were the rough-coated, never-say-die 
Welsh hounds from the Tefit pack, and 
there was big Bluch from Arizona with 
a record of bears, bobcats, lynxes and 
cougars that would make your eyes pop. 
And finally, there was the red puppy, 
Chief. He had no ancestors at all, as 
far as I could find out, and he had noth- 
ing to his credit but an insatiable desire 
to chase something until he caught it. It 
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made no particular difference to him what 
it happened to be, either, from a deer 
to a polecat! 

It is too bad that Horatio Alger didn’t 
know Chief. He could have told the 
story of the red pup better than I can 
do it, but Chief wouldn't have liked him 
as he does me. I do not remember that 
Mr. Alger ever hunted, and unless you 
went hunting you didn’t exist as far as 
Chief was concerned. Most dogs have 
other ideas occasionally. Chief, never! 
Jim Stewart told me about him one day 
over at my camp on Blackwater, where 
we were running bears in a series of 
elimination trials. As I have said, there 
must be no dead-wood. 


6 AVE,” said Jim apologetically. 

“T’ve got a red puppy at home 
that I’d like to throw into one of these 
bear chases. He don’t know nothin’, but 
he’s a-rarin’ to learn and I'll bet there 
ain't a dog in the world that can outrun 
him. He’s so fast that he has to run 
sideways to keep from flyin’!” 

Just why Jim told me all this I have 
never learned, for most—or all—of it 
happened to be true. I bought the red 
pup aS a consequence, and Jim never 
forgave me. He hadn't wanted to part 
with that pup, as it turned out, but I 
believe I would have stolen him anyway. 
Chief was fast. He might not have been 
the fastest in the world, but then I 
haven’t seen all the dogs in the world. 
He proved his ability right off the bat. 

Jim brought him out next morning, and 
we hunted down the edge of Seminole 
Swamp. Old Red and Gypsy jumped a 
bear in the high palmettos at Moccasin 
Bend, and the pack fell in. Their eager 
baying was sweet music in the early- 
morning air. I had kept Chief and one or 
two other pups out at the edge of the 
swamp until the old dogs found a bear, 
and by the time I could release him the 
chase had swept deep into the swamp. 
The red pup was a mile behind. Now let's 
see what he can do! 

Three hours later, Steve Kirkland 
killed the bear as it tried to cross the 
flatwoods into Hell Hole Bay. When I 
got to Steve, there was a queer look in 
his eye. 

“Didn't you turn that red pup of 
Stewart’s loose ‘way behind?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“Well, he dead sure wasn’t way be- 
hind when he come out here,” grunted 
Old Man Steve. “He was a hundred yards 
ahead of the nearest dog, and he was a- 
ridin’ that bear’s shirt-tail!” 

I was pleased, and I spoke encouraging- 
ly to the pup, who was also pleased. He 
tried to express this pleasure by attempt- 
ing to gnaw a large hole in the bear’s side. 

The pack was tired, for the day was 
hot and Seminole Swamp is a rough 
running country. They lay around in the 
shade of a giant live-oak, panting and 
licking their cuts. That night Chief 
chewed his rope in two and went out on 
his own hook for a little exercise. He ran 
a wildcat most of the night, but came in 
for breakfast about sun-up, wagging his 
tail and fresh as a daisy! 

We jumped the big bear that day, and 
the pack couldn’t stop him. Ten hours 
they ran, out of Seminole and into the 
Sulphur Island scrubs: out of the scrubs 





Chief 


and into Martin Hammock; out of Mar- 
tin Hammock and into Sulphur Creek. 
Finally the bear swam the creek—just 
at dark—and we stopped the dogs. It 
had been a gruelling, heart-breaking race, 
but the red pup had battled for the lead 
all the way. His clear tenor notes rang 
above the deep baying of big Jack and old 
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Red, and down in my heart, unconscious- 
ly, I ranked him at the top—where he 
belonged. 

He didn’t chew any ropes that night, 
but two weeks later, during a storm in 
the south Atlantic, he probably wished 
that he had! Don’t ask me if dogs get 
seasick. I’m that way myself. The memo- 
ries of a sick hound in a hot stateroomn— 
Well, finally we reached Brazil, where 
they grow all those nice, sour limes. 


‘LL pass over the months and go to my 

last hunt with the red pup from the 
Florida backwoods. It was at Carne de 
Vacca, and we had hunted hard for a 
week. The horses were leg-weary, and 
the dogs were worn and foot-sore. Every 
day there had been jaguar tracks, but al- 
ways something happened. A puma or an 
ocelot jumped up at the wrong time, and 
the pack took to it; a rain washed out the 
trail; the wind blew so hard that the dogs 
got out of hearing. Always something. 

One day I killed a deer for camp, and 
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The great cat had come to bay in a thicket 


after we had packed it on one of the 
horses Manuelito tossed a burning match 
into the tall pantanal grass “just to see 
it burn, senhor.” Next day we struck 
the trail of a huge jaguar—by far the 
largest track that I had seen. Five miles 
we trailed the big spotted cat, into one 
patch of jungle, across the pantanal and 
into another jungle. Finally the trail 
veered to the west, and the hounds cried 
eagerly. It was fresher, and we spurred 
our horses. 

Then we came to burnt ground—burnt 
ground of our own making. The irony of 
fate! A vast section of the pantanal had 
burned, and here, of course, our quest 
ended. A hound’s nose is useless on a 
fresh burn. In spite of the Indian boys 
and their keen eyes, we failed to follow 
the jaguar through those ashes, and we 
turned wearily toward camp. The dogs 
were obviously tired and discouraged. 
Our grub was running short, and our 
horses were jaded. Back to headquarters, 
fifty miles away (Continued on page 75) 
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Tommy was forcing the big shark to the boat, while I waited with the rifle 


ATE,” spoke up Tommy, my 
captain, “I'd sure like to hook 
into a big blue marlin like the 
one Rip lost.” 
It required but a mite of imagination 
to prophesy what was coming. Rip Farry, 
our last chartering guest, was scarcely out 
of sight. Only minutes before, a great sea- 
plane, Miami bound from Nassau, had 
swooped down on the bay at Cat Cay, 
snatched Rip from the Lady Grace, then 
roared aloft over the indigo-blue water of 
the Gulf Stream on the western edge of 
the Bahama Bank. We wallowed along in 
a following sea on our return to Bimini 
where, two days hence, our next charter- 
ing party would drop down out of the sky. 

I had been counting upon those two 
days for a rest, a truce in our eternal 
pursuit of that record blue marlin, our 
perennial goal. The boat needed a thor- 
ough scouring, too. Our motors could 
stand servicing, and the tackle needed 
overhauling. Even loafing through the 
job, I could have a shipshape boat in 
that time. But I knew it wasn’t to be. I 
could see with half an eye that I’d have 
to scramble through that work, flashlight 
in hand, between sundown and the first 
call to breakfast. Tommy was bent upon 
spending our hard-earned holiday on the 
trail of that record fish. 

I knew the problem that was disturbing 
his sleep. Rip had lost several big fish. 
We had estimated the last blue marlin 
far heavier than our present 502-pound 
record. Rip, a true sportsman, assumed 
the entire blame. Tommy, however, had 
a different slant on it. He did not censure 
Rip, nor did he condemn the tackle. Still, 
a 72-thread line had parted. Somewhere 
in the chain there was a weak link, and 
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Tommy was determined to ferret it out. 
And he was not waiting for our next 
charter party for the experiment. Our 
two “lay-days” would suit him nicely for 
the test. 

Once again we checked through the 
heavy tackle. The 10/0 to 14/0 Sobey 
hooks were trusted friends. An even 
smaller hook had turned the trick on that 
502-pound beauty we posted the season 
before. Our leaders of kinkless stainless 
steel (airplane wire cable) %6 of an 
inch in diameter and 5 yards long shared 
none of the blame. They had never let us 
down. Neither had the stout hickory rod; 
and it had set plenty when Rip’s whop- 
ping marlin roller-coasted to freedom. 
The line itself? There was little question 
there. One thousand yards of the finest 
72-thread linen line which money could 
purchase. Tommy himself had tested it. 
Nary a flaw had shown up on a 200-pound 
pull. Dry, too. 

Thus we invariably came to the same 
knotty problem. Was the reel right? That 
was the bone of contention. Custom- 
built, size 20/0, its wide spool held that 
thousand yards of heavy line as simply 
and easily as its miniature brothers car- 
ried a few hundred yards of 6-thread. 
Apparently it worked like a charm. On 
free-spool, it paid out line smoothly. Per- 
fect balance, cleverly attained by seating 
the spool axis down in the same plane as 
the rod, coupled with unbelievable light- 
ness and astounding strength by an in- 
ventor who knew his metals made it a joy 
to handle in spite of its bulk. 

“Perhaps the drag goes hay-wire under 
speed and pressure,” suggested Tommy. 
“T’m going to find out right now.” 

We swung shoreward; the Lady Grace 
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rolled, the seas on her beam. Ahead 
loomed Turtle Rock, a hot spot for reef 
fish. Tommy cut the motors when we 
were still well offshore, over the deep 
reef, a stone’s throw beyond the shallower 
inner reef where natives hand-lined their 
dinners. 

Now what? I’d soon learn; so I didn't 
ask. I knew we were due for some sort of 
stringent tackle test, but I had no inkling 
of the wily scheme. 

With harness strapped in place, Tom- 
my settled himself in the fishing chair, 
slipped the big outfit from the convenient 
holder and keyed the butt in the rod 
socket. Next, the safety line, a short 
length of heaving rope, was fastened in 
place. To yank that tackle out of the boat 
a fish had to take half the deck and the 
angler’s chair along with it. 


A gory chunk of tuna splashed over 


the side. I followed its bloody trail 
through the crystal-clear green water un- 
til it melted into the haze of the depths. 

Tommy wanted a shark; and if the 
shark were in proportion to the size of the 
bait, it would certainly be a monster. It 
did not take long. A short drift, and Tom- 
my felt a slight quiver in the slack-flowing 
line. He struck immediately, forcing the 
hook in the jaw. Delay in striking means 
a deeply hooked shark and consequent 
trouble when it comes to the unhooking 
act alongside the boat in a rough sea. 

For a brief instant angler and shark 
held even, each seemingly testing the 
other’s strength. Tommy, bronzed shoul- 
ders hunched and back bent under the 
pressure of the heavily braked reel, rested 
his arms as he allowed the harness to bear 
the burden. Those muscular arms would 
come into play when it came time to 
pump the scavenger to the surface. He 
carefully braced his feet on the hefty oak 
plank running from gunwale to gunwale 
and serving as a foot rest for the angler 
when the going became tough, for legs, as 
well as back and arms, are called on in 
jousts with the big ones. 

“Mate,” Tommy commanded, “steer 
straight offshore. Then give her the gun.” 


O that was it. We would force that 

sluggish shark to act like a blue mar- 
lin yet. With the boat plunging through 
heavy seas in one direction and the shark 
making his best time the other way, the 
tackle would be subjected to a grueling 
test surpassed only by the strain from a 
giant blue with his burning speed and 
steeplechase tactics. 

Gradually I stepped the Lady Grace up 
to top speed. That’s fast, too. We were 
making a good 15 knots before I glanced 
back to see how Tommy was taking it. 
He was still in the same position, but the 
strain was beginning to tell. Line whizzed 
through the chromium guides with a dis- 
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ITH no customers in 
V sight and a chance 
to rest up for a day, the 
captain and the mate sally 
forth to the Gulf Stream 
and take therefrom a great 


blue marlin 


tinct hum. The stubby rod tip was bent in 
an alarming bow. Apparently, though, the 
tackle was holding up in fine shape. 

As line melted away, the remaining 
core on the spool dwindling rapidly, drag 
pressure increased proportionately as the 
leverage of the line on the spool axis 
decreased; and the strain on Tommy 
steadily became more acute. Surely he 
would ease up on that brake now, I 
thought. Over 700 yards of bow-tight line 
separated angler and shark. 


HE oak plank let go with a splinter- 

ing crash. Dragged from the chair, 
Tommy piled up in a heap on the deck, 
harness and safety line saving the tackle 
from a salty grave. 

“I’m satisfied,” he grinned. 

The Lady Grace circled back, carry- 
ing the shark a few points off the bow 
until the line was retrieved and we were 
directly over the fish, now showing signs 
of giving up the ghost. Tommy pumped 
the monster alongside, where I fed him 
a .30-30 soft-nose between the eyes. 
Then that shark made real speed, his last 
crazy flight carrying him across the sur- 
face in a wild, splashing run for all the 
world like the skimming pontoon of a 
plane gathering speed at the take-off. 

That was the end. Tommy brought 
him alongside again, and we carefully 
cut the hook from his jaw. We estimated 
him at 400 pounds. 

As Tommy released the snub line and 
the ugly monster fell back I scored with 
another bullet. Blood spurted from his 
body in a dark stream as he sank in a 
slow circle. Another scavenger that 
would rob us of no more giant tuna. It 
was stern retribution. Even before he 
faded from sight, other brown forms 
swarmed around him and the battle royal 
for his riddled carcass was on. The water 
down there boiled as it pointed out the 
trail of red death. 

“Well,” I asked, “now what?” 

_ “It’s perfect,” Tommy answered, pat- 
ting the reel. “Let’s take the day off to- 
morrow and go fishing,” he continued, 
lace averted, as if he knew what I was 
thinking. “I'll help you straighten up the 
boat later,” he compromised. Then, look- 
ing me square in the eye, he clinched the 
deal. “You can try your luck on a big 
white marlin with your 3/6 tackle.” 

That satisfied me. If I, too, were going 
to get some fishing—well, that was dif- 
ferent. 

“Sure. Let’s go,” I answered. 

Before we called it a day we prowled 
around the inlet at Bimini in search of 
bait for the morrow. Tommy caught 
: pag while I 
stunned a small barra- The captain 
= with the rifle. and his giant 

ontinued on page 65) blue marlin 
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HE man who hunts witha 

camera has always had a 
little advantage over his broth- 
er sportsman with a gun. No 
laws govern his days afield. Bag 
limits,closed seasons and other 
restrictions do not apply—no 
trouble to preserve the trophies 
and transport them back home 
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It took careful stalking to get close enough to 
make this shot at three Arizona mule deer 
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Above—Murres and cormorants photograph- 
ed at a rookery along the Washington coast 
Right—These Wyoming bull elk didn’t show 
any great fear of the near-by cameraman 
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By 
W In ONE SUMMER WILL E. HUDSON 


N stalking game with the 

camera, you must get much 
closer to your subject than 
would be required if you were 
hunting witha gun. Therefore 
it takes more skill. All the 
thrill of the stalk is there, 
and afterward you can live 
the hunt over and over again 
























It is no trick at all to approach a wild an- 


ing ata telope. Just go out and try it sometime & 
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A fresh-run Oregon salmon battling his 
~ way upstream to the spawning grounds 
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A nymph fished deep interested this old fellow 


T was the opening day of the trout 
season back in 1930 in New York 
State, where the season opens on 
the first Saturday in April. The wa- 

ter was cold and murky, but I imagined 
I had seen some sort of insect awak- 
ened by the early spring sunshine, and 
was making a vain attempt to take a 
trout or two without benefit of worms. 
I knew better, but persisted stubbornly. 
The one trout I had encountered all day 
caught me off guard and departed de- 
risively with my best bucktail fly. 

Of course, there were battalions of 
fishermen afoot, few of whom seemed 
to have any foolish prejudices as to the 
use of bait, yet none of them was having 
much success. Then along came a fellow 
fishing with some “bugs” of his own 
contriving, tied to represent aquatic 
nymphs, or immature insects, on which 
he had taken the best creel of trout I 
had seen that day. 

Nymph fishing was pioneering in those 
days. Some such lures had, of course, 
been in use for years by a very small 
number of the trout-fishing fraternity 
but, in this country at least, had been 
given very little publicity. After the 
above demonstration I began to hold 
post-mortems on the trout I caught, to 
find what they'd had for breakfast. Try 
it yourself, and you'll find that these 
early-season trout certainly do go in for 
nymphs. 

The artificial nymphs then on the 
market were crude affairs, mostly of 
English extraction, and had little re- 
semblance to the creatures consumed by 
the trout. So I hunted up a fly-tying vise, 
and prowled around for materials with 
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which to imitate these 
trout tidbits. Even the 
first crude lures proved 
surprisingly successful; 
and as the lures de- 
veloped into more life- 
like imitations, and a 
sort of technique de- 
veloped in their use, the 
results became more 
and more gratifying. 

A great deal of popu- 
larity was assured for 
nymph fishing when, in 
1933, there appeared in 
Fretp & STREAM a 
series of notable articles which dwelt 
very glowingly upon the great effective- 
ness of these lures. New methods de- 
velop rather slowly, for we fishermen 
cling to our prejudices and are really 
very reluctant to change our style of fish- 
ing. We buy new lures eagerly, but 
seldom give them a thorough trial. Un- 
less they deliver immediate results, back 
we go with renewed faith to those de- 
vices and methods which have proved 
successful for us in the past. 

Gradually the new methods take hold, 
however. Dry-fly fishing was. slow in 
gaining favor in this country; yet now 
it has very largely replaced the use of 
wet flies here in the East. But while the 
dry flies have gained this popularity, the 
proportion of bait fishermen hasn’t seem- 
ed to decline one bit. 


WOULD like to see among the con- 

verts to nymph fishing some of those 
who now persistently use worms—some 
of those skeptics who scoff at the use of 
light tackle and regard a trout fly merely 
as a vain article of millinery. What a lot 
of fun such fellows miss! 

Most of the literature on fishing with 
these nymph flies has very naturally 
stressed their use near the surface, at 
times when trout are feeding on living 
nymphs coming up to the surface to 
“hatch” into mature winged insects. Ob- 
viously, it is at such times that artificial 
nymphs should prove most effective; 
and when trout are feeding at or near 
the surface, there is no reason whatever 
for fishing the flies deep. 

There are times, however, when there 
are no hatches of insects; when the trout 
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How to make the big fellows take hold 


‘ with nymphs than in the preceding seas} 
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By JAMES R. WEBB 


Photos by E. Plank 


find all their food down around the bot- 
tom of the stream, and cannot readily be 
attracted toward the surface. Such con- 
ditions are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception early in the season, and also pre- 
vail at times later on. At such times most 
fishermen resort to the use of bait. 
Doubtless many of them would prefer to 7 
use a more sporting lure if they could 

feel that it had a reasonable chance of § 
success. For such conditions I prescribe 7 
a nymph fished deep. s 

As trout become larger and their jaws © 
more formidable they feed less and less 
at the surface. But nymphs fished deep 
still interest these old fellows. 

Many writers on trout fishing persist 7 
in reiterating, year after year, that if @ 
one expects any tangible results at the ~ 
start of the season he must resort to@ 
the use of the “garden hackle.” I used @ 
to believe this. Now I know it to be @ 
utter hokum. I do not mean that nymphs 
are infallible, or as effective in early 
April as they are later on. Yet I have§ 
taken trout in April more consistently—@ 
better fish, too—in the last few seasons @ 






sons, when I used worms for this early. 
season fishing in the same waters. 

Of course, worms are more effective 9 
at times. One day last April I was fish 
ing some fast water containing some 
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May-fly nymph 





splendid trout—mostly rainbows. A® 
other fisherman, using night-crawles 
very skillfully, took six very beautifd 
trout weighing from one to three pound 
each. Using nymphs, I had to conteft 
myself with a pair. However, three othet 
rainbows were insecurely hooked an 
lost, as I was unable to hold them in that 
fast water on the somewhat small hoolf 
I happened to be using. 

Many times, even in April, the nymph 
flies have seemed more effective thal 
bait. And a little later on, with inse@ 
life becoming more active, the nympl 
fisherman need ask no odds of anyone.! 
believe the trout taken on nymphs 
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Deep Nymphs for Stubborn Trout 


average larger in size than those taken 
on any other type of fly except the buck- 
tail or streamer type, which should hard- 
ly be called a fly, as it imitates a minnow 
rather than any form of insect. 

This nymph fishing is, of course, just 
a specialized form of wet-fly fishing. Its 
technique is very different from the tra- 
ditional method of using wet flies, but is 
not very difficult to acquire. One day 
last season I gave one of my boys a 
nymph and a few brief instructions, 
and turned him loose on a much over- 
fished stream. Very soon I found him 
playing a 16-inch rainbow. 

Suppose we take a little imaginary trip 
to one of your favorite trout streams, 
shortly after the season opens. Just as 
you're becoming very much bored with 
the account of the big brown I lost last 
year, we pull up at our destination and 
climb stiffly from the car. Hurriedly we 
don our fishing togs and assemble our 
rods. There’s a bit of chill in the air still, 
but the song sparrows are singing cheer- 
ily—and isn’t it great to be out again! 

We clamber down over the hill to the 





Artificial stone-fly nymph 


stream, coming out on that riffle where 
you caught those browns last summer. 
But the water is higher now and has a 
cold, dark look. Misgivings assail you, 
though you try not to show it. It would 
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have been such a simple matter to stow 
away a can of worms in the back of the 
car somewhere. 

But these riffles must be full of insect 
life, even though there is no evidence of 
it at the surface. Attached to rocks on 
the bottom must be lots of little cylindri- 
cal caddis “cases,” sheltering their grub- 
like tenants. Clinging to other rocks may 
be great mossy masses made up of 
myriads of tiny black-fly larvae. And in 
the crevices and under the stones, where 
the trout can’t get at them, flat-bodied 
stone-fly nymphs are skulking. You will 
try to make your nymph fly behave like 
one of these larger creatures that has 
been dislodged from its hiding place and 
is being swept off downstream. 


JMEWHAT dubiously you attach a 9- 
foot leader tapering to 3X size, and tie 

on a likely-looking lure, selecting for 
this heavy water a large one tied on say 
a No. 8 hook. Standing near the shore 
opposite a promising stretch of water, 
you cast across and somewhat upstream. 
Since you wish your fly to travel deep and 
are not weighting your leader with split 
shot, you must take advantage of what- 
ever downward currents there may be. 
You cast to where the surface curves 
downward as it passes over a_ sub- 
merged boulder, or where a backwash 
circles around and reunites with the main 
current, forming tiny whirlpools. As the 
lure drifts off downstream, its course is 
followed with the rod tip, since this 
tends to prevent the line from exerting 
a sidewise drag upon the lure. When the 
line straightens out and starts to pull 


The boys all gathered to watch and give advice and to help with the netting 


» 


the lure unnaturally, you recover and 
again cast diagonally upstream. 

Where conditions permit, you walk 
downstream with the drift of your lure. 
as this permits it to travel farther be- 
fore the objectionable side drag de- 
velops. Particular attention is devoted to 
large submerged rocks, in the shadow of 
which trout are apt to lie. Without 
pulling on the lure, the line must always 
be kept tight enough to detect a strike 





Stone-fly nymph 


instantly. This requires constant alert- 
ness and considerable practice. 

After you have stowed one or two 
goodly trout away in your. creel, the air 
seems more balmy and the bird songs 
ring with good cheer. There is something 
to this method of fishing after all. You 
forget that you ever were skeptical. 

When you come to a large still pool, 
you find it necessary to vary somewhat 
the methods that you used for fishing 
the fast, broken water. For this still 
water you tie several feet of 3X gut to 
your 9-foot leader, but use the same fly, 
or one almost as large. Usually such pools 
must be fished from above; so you take 
a position at the side of the stream above 
the pool. (Continued on page 62) 

















HE waterfowl shortage has made 
hard sledding for many duck clubs. 
If the season is closed, it will be- 


come still harder. I shall describe 
an attempt, so far successful, to develop 
upland game as a supplementary source 
of shooting on a duck-club property. 

In 1885, the Crystal Lake Club was 
organized on the overflow bottoms of the 
Mississippi River opposite Burlington, 
Iowa: For thirty years, its marsh-edged 
lakes and puddles furnished moderate 
but reliable duck shooting, as well as 
fishing, to its members. Then came the 
era of drainage. The club sold its higher 
ground for farms. The balance, compris- 
ing 1,400 acres of ramrod prairie, virgin 
timber, marshland and lakes, though 
undrained, was enclosed by levees built 
by the adjoining drainage districts. 

The levees, of course, put an end to 
the annual spring drowning of the land. 
This made it possible for a few quail to 
survive, but they occurred only on the 
edges of the property, where they had 
access to outside grain fields for winter 
feed. 

In 1928, nine pairs of ring-necked 
pheasants were released. Some remained 
on the property, but they, like the quail, 
were forced to use the farm borders, the 
only range combining cover and feed. 

In the spring of 1934, some of the 
members decided to make an effort to 
improve the situation in respect to up- 
land birds. With information from Aldo 
Leopold's book, Game Management, and 
a background of extensive experience 
hunting quail, a modest experimental pro- 
gram was planned. 
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© Wet and Dry 
~’ Bird Shooting 


How a duck club can improve its sport by 
upland-game management 


By FREDERIC LEOPOLD 


A survey of the club grounds showed 
that the limiting factor in our quail and 
pheasant situation was, in all probability, 
the scarcity of winter feed. Certainly 
there was ample cover over most of the 
grounds. The timbered sections contained 
many thickets, and where wet were bor- 
dered by heavy buck-brush or willows. 
The unwooded areas were grown over 
with heavy stands of ramrod grass and 
bluejoint on the ridges, while the swales 
were a tangle of three-cornered rushes 
and cat-tails. 

Predators could hardly account for the 
scarcity of birds. Although there are 
some great horned owls and foxes pres- 


ent, they probably forage largely on 
rabbits and mice, which are generally 
plentiful. 


The argument seemed to boil down to 
food-patches. Eight areas of about one 
acre each were selected, or high open 
locations adjacent to suitable brush and 
grass cover. These we first attempted 
to plow with horses, but a 15-minute trial 
showed horses to be entirely inadequate. 
The virgin prairie sod, imbedded in black 
gumbo soil, was entirely too hard to 
break. 

A Saturday afternoon spent scouting 
among our neighbors disclosed a farmer 
with a tractor and gang plow, who was 
willing to undertake the job, which the 
tractor completed with ease. All subse- 
quent operations were handled with 
horses, which are more practical than a 
tractor on very small plots of ground. 
At the convenience of the farmer, the 
plowed land was double-disced during 
the following two or three weeks. 

Seed for the feed patches was delivered 
to the farmer in measured packages. Each 
package was labeled with the identifica- 
tion number of the patch for which it 
was intended. To help hold down the 
cost, all seed was broadcast by hand and 
then harrowed in. 

Three varieties of cane were planted in 
each patch: milo (Wheatland), Kafir 
(Blackhull), sorghum (Dakota Amber), 
each being allotted one-third of the cul- 
tivated ground in each patch. Three and 
one-half pounds of each seed were used 
per patch. Due to variations in the size, 
the smaller were planted almost twice 
as densely as the large. The close-planted 
patches did not develop as thrifty a crop 
as those where the seeding was thinner. 


Ten pounds of seed per acre produced ex- 
cellent results. The varieties of seed 
should be planted separately, since in a 
mixed stand the tall-growing Kafir-corn 
and sorghum will completely shade out 
milo-maize. Of course, no cultivation for 
weed elimination was possible or needed. 

It may be of interest to record here 
the total cost per area of approximate- 
ly one acre: 


Plowing $2.25 

Double discing, sowing and 
harrowing in the seed 1.50 
Cost of seed 45 
Total per acre $4.20 


In spite of the extremely hot weather 
of July and August of last summer, the 
grain grew satisfactorily. As a precaution 
against fire, a 12-foot lane was mowed 
and burned out in August around each 
feed patch. Midsummer is the proper 
time for this operation, as at that time 
the growing vegetation is still too green 
to burn; but when mowed and sun-dried 
for two days, it burns easily, with no 
fire spreading beyond the desired limits. 
By giving a farmer, who was short of 
feed for his stock, permission to harvest 
several acres of wild prairie hay, we got 
this fire-lane work done at no cost. 

Sorghum and Kafir-corn heads reached 
eight feet in height, and the lower-grow- 
ing milo-maize developed heavy heads of 
grain. Ragweed filled in between the milo- 
maize stalks, and when frost came the 
banquet was ready for the birds. 


O determine the effectiveness of the 

feed program is not yet practicable. 
The birds will need at least one full win- 
ter and one full breeding season to 
demonstrate the effect of the addition of 
the grain areas. A census taken in Novem- 
ber, 1933, before the patches were put in, 
showed sixty quail. A similar census 
taken in November, 1934, after the 
patches were put in, showed 110 quail. 
No census of pheasants has been at- 
tempted, but birds are flushed frequently 
in or near the grain patches. 

Crops of three pheasants taken be- 
tween November 10 and 15 were ex- 
amined. Two contained sorghum, while 
the third was empty. 

Eleven quail crops were examined be- 
tween November 10 and December 10. 
All birds taken near our grain patches 
showed a distinct preference for grain 
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over ragweed. All three 
grains were used to some 
extent, but sorghum was 
eaten in the greatest quan- 
tity in November. 

In October and early 
November, it looked as 
though the birds would 
have to develop acrobatic 
ability to get up to the 
heads of the Kafir and sor- 
ghum, which stood well 
above the level of a man’s 
hat. However, a few heavy 
frosts, combined with rain 
and a little snow, brought 
the stalks down into a 
tangled mass resembling a 
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UR experience _indi- 

cates strongly the ad- 
visability of using several 
varieties of cane in each 
patch. Sorghum and Kafir 
are best for early-winter 
and spring feed. Wheatland 
Milo is best for mid-winter 
feed, due to its ability to 
stand up through snow and 
the fact that it does not 
shatter. 
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development of this new 
Oo cover will, of course, take 
several years, but it will 
4 add valuable winter cover 
in sections of our grounds 
which now grow only 
grasses and a few weeds. 

From a_ theoretical 
standpoint, the future pos- 
sibilities of upland bird 
shooting on our grounds 
ought to figure out some- 
thing like this. Our total 
property area is 1,400 
acres, of which not over 
400 acres is comprised of 
lakes and wet swampland, 
leaving 1,000 acres normal- 
ly above water. A year ago, 
we had a November stock 
of approximately sixty 
quail on this 1,000 acres, or 
one bird per sixteen acres. 
This has been about our 
normal early-autumn stock 
for a number of years, in- 
dicating that, without man- 
agement, we could not 
expect any increase above 
this point in future years. 
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While the addition of 
only fifty quail and possib- 
ly a few pheasants may 
seem insufficient return for 
the expenditure of time 
and money, I think that 
the full evidence of return 
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for our efforts cannot be 

expected to show up until next fall. In 
the meantime, it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that the birds now on the ground 
will remain in excellent physical condi- 
tion, due to plentiful feed. They should, 
therefore, be practically free from losses 
due to winter killing or to attacks of 
predators. Our stock will enter the breed- 
ing season in prime condition. 

In preparation for the coming season, 
eleven additional patches were planted. 
At least two more will be added next 
spring at no cash cost to the club, ex- 
cept for seed, this work having been 
promised in exchange for the right to cut 
firewood out of our “dead and down” 


timber. A small portion of each of next 
season's patches will be planted to alsike 
(white clover), which should make 
nesting ground, as well as furnish green 
forage for the following winter. The addi- 
tion of these small plantings of clover 
may turn out to be important, since most 
of our summer growth is so rank that 
there may be a serious lack of cover 
short enough for nesting purposes. 
Where our brush cover is deficient, 
lanes three furrows wide and 100 yards 
long have been plowed. Next spring, 
these will be planted with alternate 
groups of pin-oak acorns, osage seed and 
dwarf or sand-bar willow cuttings. The 





N set a figure for maxi- 
mum quail density on small 
selected areas of one bird 
per acre, while high-aver- 
age farm land will yield 
about one bird per four 
yu acres. The limiting factor 

on this type of farm land 
is normally cover, although there are 
probably short periods in winters of 
heavy snow when feed may also become 
scarce. 

On ungrazed land, such as ours, cover 
is either ample or can easily be improved. 
Under these conditions, the addition of 
feed patches, properly scattered and lo- 
cated, should produce a covey of quail 
per patch up to a point where we have 
a density of not less than one bird per 
four acres, or 250 birds as a minimum. 
There is a reasonable possibility of at- 
taining a peak well beyond that density. 
With our winter range especially strong 
in cover, and (Continued on page 64) 





W e always find both pheasants and quail around the feed patches 
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Illustrated by 


HE valley drew purple veils 
down from the gentle hills, 
and the western sky blazed with 
the valiant glory of a dying sum- 

mer day. The river chuckled sleepily, 
contentedly, beneath the bridge from 
which we dangled indolent feet. High 
above, a jack-snipe towered from green 
earth to the pale blue of zenith and 
poised and plunged, bleating his love 
call as he dived. A little fish plopped 
casually in still water against the bank, 
and a brace of tree swallows zipped and 
banked and lifted and clipped at insects 
near at hand. 

We were waiting for the big hatch to 
come on, for the big bugs to show. The 
big May-flies that hatch in our country 
at dusk in the first weeks of summer and 
coax from their hides the big brown 
trout. The tackle-busting, breath-taking, 
pulse-stirring big brown trout. 

And the talk, while we waited, was of 
insects, and someone was trying to guess 
at the millions which would emerge from 
their lower forms that night, should the 
hatch be good, and fly upstream as thick 
as snow flakes. 

Henry rod in hand and trailing his 
leader in the current below, tossed away 
his cigarette and slipped a wader sus- 
pender from one shoulder for greater 
comfort and laughed easily. 

“No matter,” he said. “It would be 
millions—maybe billions. And what of 
it? There’s plenty for the night fishing— 
plenty of May-flies. We’ve seen ’em, at 
their appointed time, every year since I 
can remember. It’s one thing we don't 
have to worry about, this supply of May- 
flies.” 

“Ves,” said another to whom, evi- 
dently, thought of computations at such 
a time and in such a place was also an- 
noying. “We've plenty of them, praise 
be.” 

The Old Warden brushed slowly at his 
mustache, and his mild gray eyes held 
steadily on the sheen from the stretch 
of flat water below the riffle. There was 
something different about his posture. 
He had not moved much; he had not 
stiffened or given any of the other nor- 
mal outward indications of a shift of 
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The Oia Warden 


on INSECTS 


No stream can carry more trout than it can feed 


By HAROLD TITUS 


HERMAN ROUNTREE 









mood. But it 
was there, and 
Henry, sensing 
it, nudged the one who had last spoken 
and smiled a bit. 

‘What is it now?” he asked slyly. 

“What’s what?” the Warden countered 
after a moment. 

“What is it that’s been said that isn’t 
so? Or what, on the subject, was left 
unsaid?” 

The old rascal smiled himself, then 
struck a match and relighted his pipe, 
chuckling when the tobacco was well 
going. 

“T had in mind,” he said, “the way 
folks like us can pick up a subject and 
finish it and let it drop so easy, when we 
know so danged little about same!” 

His eyes were twinkling by then, and 
the others grinned. 

“Said subject being just what?” Henry 
isked. 

‘The one we just disposed of—in about 
as many words as the average telegram.” 

“May-flies?” 

*“May-flies.”” 

“Well, what is there to say about 
May-flies? Except that there are mil- 
lions of ‘em and probably always have 
been? And who knows anything about 
‘em, anyhow?” 

“That last is what might be called a 
pertinent question,” the Warden said and 
crossed his knees. “And there are mil- 
lions of ’em—billions. And likely thére 
always have been. But have we got 
enough? And, if not, what can we do to 
get more—”’ 

“Oh, I know!” one broke in. “You've 
been reading this stuff from England, 
where they cultivate May-flies!” 

“Guilty! I read articles about that a 
long spell back. But I’ve been readin’ 
other things about May-flies that didn’t 
come from England. And about caddis 
and midges and lots of other bugs. 

“And I reckon,” he said, “that you'll 
all be readin’ ’em before long. I’d say,” 
he propounded, “that the matter of 
aquatic fish foods was comin’ to be one 
of the livest things fishermen will be 















“Look,” he said, 9< 
pointing. “That’s _ 
the first of the , 
hatch. Get to your ¢ 
favorite bends, 
boys! Get on your 
way!” > 
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arguin’ about. I’d 
say this matter of 
insect life in lakes 
and streams was right where the question 
of forage minnows for game species was 
two or three years back. 

“You know, boys, it beats me how us 
sportsmen take so much for granted. 
Billions of May-flies, yes. But did we 
ever ask ourselves if there was enough 
billions? Did we ever sit down and won- 
der how important insects are to trout, 
for instance? I mean, did we ever ask 
ourselves if the supply of insects wasn’t 
maybe, perhaps, possibly a lot more im- 
portant than, for instance, the state's 
hatchery program? 






“ET GOT touched off in this thing by a 

paper I come across which was read 
by this Professor Needham of Cornell at 
the American Fisheries Society a year or 
so back. He went on to say that he’d rank 
the May-fly right up as a No. 1 staple 
food for trout in the hill strearns of New 
York. And he pointed out that, important 
though the May-fly is, specially for small 
trout, nobody is doin’ much about in- 
creasin’ the supply or cultivatin’ them 
in places where they seem to be missin’ 
or scarce. 

“He made some investigations himself 
in Utah and found that in the Wasatch 
mountain streams 50 per cent of the rain- 
bows’ food was May-fly larvae. He says 
that drift-net studies show that a big 
proportion of fish food carried by cur- 
rents is May-flies. He says, too, that 
there’s a lot more May-fly forage grown 
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in our good streams than is 

used by the insects, and that 
the chances of our steppin’ up the May- 
fly crop are fine. 

“Now, that don’t startle you much. It 
didn’t startle me, just considered by it- 
self. But I read a lot of other things 
about the same time. I read, for instance, 
a report made by this Russell Lord of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, who made a 
study of a Vermont trout stream and 
found out that over two-thirds of the 
food used by small trout—up to about 8 
inches—for the whole year was aquatic 
insects—caddis, midge and May-fly. 
From January to May and in July and 
December, this kind of grub seemed to 
be away more important than anything 
else, and in the winter months it’d run up 
to 99 per cent of the fare the trout 
lived on. 

“And right after that I got hold of a 
report from Oregon where their Agricul- 
tural College and Game Commission had 
gotten together and worked out a pre- 
liminary survey of the food of their 
trout. They found that insects made up 
over 91 per cent of the food of cut- 
throat trout the year around, from lake 
or stream, and from 1 up to 19 inches 
long. And they found that rainbows 
taken from February to September and 
runnin’ in size from 4 to 19 inches got 
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over 95 per cent of their liv- 
ing off insects, and May-flies, 
except in trout over 15 inches 
long, made up almost half the 
bill of fare. 

“You'll say that’s interestin’. You don’t 
see anything to get excited about. Bil- 
lions of May-flies—billions of caddis and 
midges. Yeah. But out in Oregon they 
found some waters so low in insect life 
that they recommended ag’in’ plantin’ 
any more fish there. They didn’t find 
many such places, but they did find some, 
and they’ve only started their investiga- 
tion. And if they found ’em in Oregon, 
ain’t it a bet they’d find ’em in other 
states if they looked careful? 


‘* AND from what’s been done, don’t it 

look as if the supply of insects 
was what the technical boys call the de- 
terminin’ factor in good trout pasture? 
Maybe. Possibly. 

“And, if so, what are we goin’ to do 
about it? That’s what bothered Mr. 
Needham. He went on to say that some- 
thin’ like five hundred men are drawin’ 
pay to study insects that affect agricul- 
ture, while not one man is on the pay- 
roll regular to learn things about insects 
affectin’ aquiculture. He figured it was 
about time somethin’ was done about 
same. 

“Now maybe you'll say I’ve gone 
cracked on this comparison of agricul- 
ture and the business of raisin’ crops of 
game fish. Perhaps you'll say that them 
500 men are all paid to find out ways to 
destroy insects, not to cultivate ’em. If 
you do, you'll be wrong. Do you know 
that millions of ladybugs are raised every 
year and shipped all over the country to 
fight plant lice? And do you know how 
fruit growers depend on bees to pollen- 
ize their blossoms? That’s only two ex- 
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amples of how agriculture has work- 
ed to increase insect life. 

“Now all of us have seen stretches of 
streams that didn’t respond to heavy 
stockin’ from the hatcheries. In the Cat- 
skills, they tell me, some streams that 
used to be bang-up ain’t so good since 
bad floods set boulders a-churnin’ and 
a-gougin’ and goin’ bottom side up and 
in other ways changed the characteristics 
of the bottoms. 

“Ain’t it a good guess that where a 
stream don’t show us anything much for 
the fingerlings we plant that maybe it’s 
shy of insects, when insects are about all 
fingerlings eat? And where your boulder 
bottom gets all upset, ain’t it a bet that 
maybe some forms of insect life that take 
a long time to develop into grub for fish 
have had their homes disturbed? Am I 
all wrong? Or is it worth considerin’? 

“And here’s another thing: this man 
Morofsky, in Michigan, has turned up 
some interestin’ figures on insect life in 
the trout streams they’ve been improvin’ 
in his state for the last four-five years. 
He went into some of those streams last 
summer and picked out locations for a 
bug census, you might say—some in im- 
proved stretches, and in some that 
weren't improved—and his figures would 
certainly surprise you. 


ge E found, for instance, in an unim- 

proved patch of the Pigeon River 
somethin’ like 1,100 caddis-flies in vari- 
ous stages, while in a patch just like it, 
except where improvements had been 
tried, his caddis count ran up over 5,000. 
And in another stream the comparison 
was two to eleven and in another six to 
nine. With May-flies, his counts showed 
that the population just about doubled 
where improvements had been put in, 
and in midges the increase was even 
bigger, on the average. 

“Now that seems to point to some- 
thin’. It’s just a beginning, but it kind of 
gives me the itch to see a lot more such 
work done. (Continued on page 60) 
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Luckily, a narrow ledge caught my goat as he fell 


HE rumor was intriguing. A 
young half-breed riverman first 

gave us the information—but he 

had heard it from a trapper rela- 

tive who was now dead. Then a fire 
ranger added his verification to the 
story, but, again, he was simply repeat- 
ing what another had told him. No one 
seemed to have first-hand knowledge. 
Even my friend, Walt Lammers, who 
had long been a resident of that locality 
of British Columbia, could obtain no 
reliable and definite information on the 
subject uppermost in our sporting minds. 
Yet we believed the rumor—because 
we wanted to. Believed that there actual- 
ly were goats—short-tempered, long- 
whiskered old Rocky Mountain billies— 
in the upper Adams Valley. Certainly the 
area was not the rocky and precipitous 
timber-line country generally associated 
with these fly-like animals. It was just 
a broad, well-watered valley, with roll- 
ing, heavily-timbered ridges rising to 
deceptive heights on either side. But 
old chin whiskers is none too well under- 
stood and sometimes may be found in 
unusual places. One informer went so 
far as to say that the goats in question 
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often roamed the very shores of the 
valley muskeg—but he hadn’t seen them. 

Many reports of the billies we salted 
thoroughly, but no adventurous hunter 
could ignore the probability of their 
existence. Thus it came about that Lam- 
mers and I set out to investigate the 
truth about them. From the town of 
Chase we traveled by car to the foot of 
Adams Lake, where we embarked on a 
50-mile cruise by canoe to the head. 
Somewhere above this point were the 


little-known haunts of these almost 
legendary goats. 
Late that afternoon, as we were 


steadily dipping our blades, a series of 
lusty shouts rang out through the autumn 
air. Shortly we came abreast of the 
mouth of the Momich River, where 2 
crew of loggers were at work on a boom 
Apparently it was almost complete, for 
the great mass of logs spread out upon 
the surface of the lake like some 
monstrous, elongated flapjack. Cant-hook 
men were doing double time with the 
few remaining logs stacked upon the 
gently sloping shore. 

“How about staying the night at this 
camp?” Walt suggested as we lifted our 
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paddles and drifted. “We might learn 
something about the goats.” 

The prow of our craft grated the shore, 
and we were greeted warmly by several 
genial loggers. After an exchange of 
greetings, we beached the canoe and re- 
moved our bed rolls and other immediate 
necessities. The men were eager for 
conversation, for news from Kamloops 
where soon many of them would be 
gaily spending their hard-earned pay. 


E attempted to turn the talk to- 

ward game and hunting, but these 
hardy outdoorsmen were more interested 
in city lights for the time being than in 
the sporting possibilities of the surround- 
ing country. The sun smoldered behind 
the deeply-forested Gold Range, and 
night settled swiftly. 

“Know anything about the goats that 
are supposed to be at the head of the 
lake?’”’ Walt inquired. 

“Goats?” One big fellow laughed. 
“Say, I don’t believe there’s a goat this 
side of the Rockies!” 

No one else seemed to have anything 
to add to this discouraging remark; so 
the topic faded with the light. Cold air 
rushed down from the ridges and brought 
to our minds the comfort of our bed 
rolls. Neither of us felt inclined to speak 
further about the hunting possibilities; 
momentarily our enthusiasm was in the 
balance. We walked down to the lake 
shore for a final inspection of our canoe 
and the equipment which we had left 
in it. As we passed a small tool shed a 
shadow detached itself from the sur- 
rounding blackness and came toward us. 

“Ho, Lammers,” said the figure in the 
broken English of the native Indians. 

I flashed my light on a smiling wrin- 
kled face. The old Carribou was known 
to my companion. 

“Ho, Charlie,” Walt 
‘Long time, no see.” 

“Long time,” agreed the Indian. “You 
talk about goat at head of lake, yah?” 

“Yes. Know anything about them, 
Charlie?” 

“Yah, I see goat.” 

The simple words of this aged Indian 
rang true. He seemed the very essence 
of the wilderness. How long he had fol- 
lowed the game trails of this region we 
could only surmise; perhaps 60, perhaps 
70 or even 80 years. 

“Where are the goats?” we asked, 
almost impatiently. 

“Go to head of lake,” directed the 
Carribou. “Take old logging road. 
Twelve, fifteen mile cross stream. Listen. 
Come big sound of falling water—big 
sound, far away. Go above falling water. 
Go above trap cafion. Find goat.” 
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This information came as a tonic to 
our expedition. Both Walt and I ab- 
sorbed the muttered words thoroughly, 
that we might not forget. We repeated 
them slowly, and old Charlie nodded. 
Then a cold moon lifted from the giant 
conifers above us, and the Indian was 
gone. 

“Hi yu luck,” we heard as a shadow 
moved noiselessly into the forest. 

“Who was that old Indian?” I in- 
quired. 

“He worked for my dad in the mill 
years ago,” said Walt. “But I wonder 
why he went to so much trouble to tell 
us about the goats.” 

“I didn’t think the Indians were so 
inclined to give information,” I put in, 
“particularly about hunting.” 

“They're not,” said my friend. “That's 
what makes it strange.” 

Then the incident slipped our minds. 

Renewed enthusiasm made us restless 
that night, and in the gray dawn we 
shoved off on the steaming lake to com- 
plete our voyage. Grotesque mist clouds 
drifted low in the valley. 

It was well along in the afternoon 
before we arrived at the head of Adams 
Lake, where a rotting wharf and half- 
fallen shacks evidenced the invasion of 
the lumber industry some twenty-five 
years previous. But now the wilderness 
was reclaiming its own, and a new 
forest upreared from the bushy valley 
floor. In one of the better shacks we 
established a permanent camp and cach- 
ed our canoe and heavier equipment. 
Then we assembled our packs and rest- 
ed, in anticipation of strenuous days. 


A sunup we set out along the old log- 
ging road, as the Indian had directed. 
Hiking was easy, for while the road was 
partly grown over with lesser vegetation 
it still afforded a firm foothold. Twelve 
or fifteen miles, Charlie had said; so we 
hiked steadily, with no more than a pass- 
ing interest in the many willow grouse 
that thundered from the trail at our 
approach. A few sleek does hinted of the 
presence of their antlered lord on some 
neighboring ridge, but our interest did 
not waver from the enigma of the billies. 

We had progressed some ten miles, 
fording a few small brooks, when we 
came to a watercourse of consider- 
able volume. Here we bent our ears and 
listened. Back up in the forest the water 
whispered noisily, but there was no “big 
sound of falling water—big sound, far 
away.” 

Some three miles farther on we came 
to another stream, and here we idled 
in the shade, listening intently. And 
Irom afar, almost like the rumble of 


distant cannon fire, came the sound of 
tumbling water, a sound made deep by a 
hollow canon. The weariness of our sus- 
tained hiking pace was forgotten, and 
we plunged from the ancient road and 
followed the stream. The little draw 
down which the watercourse flowed grew 
into a sharp-walled cafion, and the way 
became more and more difficult. 

The timbered country through which 
we tramped went steadily upward. The 
stream became a white torrent far be- 
neath us. Presently we were afforded the 
sight of a fine waterfall, a scenic gem 
known only to a few woodsmen. From a 
hard stratum the stream plunged for more 
than two hundred feet into a hollow, roar- 
ing canon. When we passed the falls, we 
found ourselves closer to the watercourse 
again, but still the way led upward. 


“That must be the trap canon that old 
Charlie mentioned,” observed Lammers. 

“And it’s just above here that we 
should begin to look for the goats,” I 
added. 

But the day was fast eluding us, and 
the continued climbing suggested strong- 
ly that we postpone any possible shoot- 
ing until the morrow. We set up a quick 
camp and broke our hunger. Then, with 
the heavy shadows of evening hovering 
over the wild, we idled over to the 
shelf of the cafion. 

“Look!” I whispered. “Do you see it?” 

Below us and farther up the canon, 
something white moved phantom-like a- 
long the face of the gorge. Our sight 
could not have identified the indistinct 
spot of whiteness had it not been in 
motion. (Continued on page 80) 


Old Charlie paddling along in his ancient dugout 
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ther Side 


The fishing is sure to be better around the next bend 


HERE is an old saying that 

“grass on the other side of the 

fence always seems greener,” 

and I am of the opinion that this 

saying holds true regarding fishermen. 
I know it does in my own case. 

Up in that vast wilderness region 


known as the Rainy Lake district of 
western Ontario, where each summer I 
spend my vacation, lies a maze of lakes 
and waterways that extend on and on 
northward, until they reach the shores 





Long portages insure privacy, and game 


and fish flourish 
We estimated he would weigh 25 pounds 


of Hudson Bay. The lakes in this great 
section of outdoor paradise are so nu- 
merous that many of them have seldom 
been fished, and most of them are prac- 
tically untouched by the white man. It 
is safe to say that most of these lakes 
come as near guaranteeing “a fish at 
every cast” as it is possible to find. 

It requires years of fishing to know 
any one of these lakes, for each presents 
slightly different conditions. In one, the 
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fish may lie in the shadows of dark rocky 
ledges; in another, the half-submerged 
logs that project out from the shore hide 
many an old lunker; while in still an- 
other lake, fish may be found only in 
the silver lily-weed beds that grow in 
the little inlets or off some rocky point. 
Also, the lure that is a killer in one lake 
may never take a fish in the adjoining 
one. 

Surely, one summer is too short a 
time in which to learn much about the 
haunts and habits of the 
fish in any one of these 
lakes, but in most of 
them the fishing will sat- 
isfy the most rabid of 
fishermen. Still, regard- 
less of this fact, each 
summer, spurred on by 
the urge to see what lies 
on “the other side of the 
fence,’ I forsake the 
better-known lake and 
paddle weary hours, 
struggle and groan over 
steep and rocky por- 
tages, or wade shallow 
cold streams that seem 
endless. I am driven on, 
and ever on, by the illu- 
sion that the lake just 
beyond the ridge will 
offer something different. 

Year after year I have 
spent my vacation canoe- 
ing in and through these 
beautiful, clear, blue On- 
tario lakes. Here is one 
of the last untouched 
wildernesses of our con- 
tinent. Its lakes teem 
with leaping muskies; 
deep-tugging, heavy lake 
trout; wall-eyed and 
northern pike of surpris- 
ing size; and, last but not 
least, gamy larg2-mouth 
and_ small-mouth bass. 
Practically every grassy 
inlet shelters a shy red 
deer, while in the small 


bays moose dive and splash in search 
of the succulent aquatic roots. Ofttimes 
one gets a glimpse of the furtive black 
bear, and that destructive pest of the 
North Woods, the porcupine, is every- 
where in evidence. 

Toward the end of the 1933 season I 
stopped on my way out from an isolated 
lake to visit with a trapper whose tiny 
log cabin nestled beside a_ portage. 
Through that mysterious telegraph sys- 
tem known as the “grapevine” he had 
heard of a lake in which monster fish 
just waited to be hooked, and where wild 
life was most abundant. 

Immediately the other side of the 
fence cast its spell over me, and I began 
questioning the trapper and mentally 
planning my 1934 trip. This man said 
he had never been to this particular lake, 
but a brother trapper had heard or been 
told this and that. After he had outlined 
the route in, I was fully convinced that 
the lake’s inaccessibility would almost 
guarantee its seclusion. 


T is hard to explain this fascination 
for the unknown. That summer I had 
participated in fishing such as is rarely 
granted to any man. Wild life had been 
almost at my beck and call; the waters 
of the lake had been clear and cool, and 
the fish of excellent flavor. But did I 
even for one moment entertain the 
thought of returning the next season to 
this particular spot? No, sir! I must push 
on into new pastures! 

During the winter months I planned 
my next summer’s trip. As realistically 
as possible I regaled my friends—Doc, 
Mark and Tom—with tales of finny mon- 
sters, elaborating on the abundant wild 
life. Then, to cap it all, knowing how 
averse they usually were to work, I 
dwelt on the accessibility of this won- 
derful lake. My salesmanship must have 
been all right, for I finally induced my 
three friends to accompany me. 

One July morning we loaded two 
canoes, and the four of us set out for 
this famed lake on “‘the other side of the 
fence.” But I must confess there were 
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plenty of misgivings on my part. Had I 
not, many times before, wended my 
weary way by lake, portage and stream 
into one of the isolated, back-in-the- 
woods lakes, only to find that it offered 
no better fishing than any one of a 
dozen or more lakes which I had paddled 
through? 

The paddles dipped rhythmically, and 
the rippling water slapped gently against 
the bow of the canoe. Overhead the July 
sun shone down brightly from a sky of 
cobalt, flecked here and there with fleecy 
white clouds. The vagrant breezes, laden 
with the scent of pine, fanned our hot 
faces as we paddled across the Southern 
extremity of Clearwater Lake, situated 
about twenty miles north of the little 
town of Emo, Ontario. 


HEN came days of blistered hands, 

aching and tired muscles, steep and 
rocky portages and hours of steady 
paddling. Up through Lakes Despair, 
Footprint, Jackfish and Loon we pur- 
sued our course, stopping at the foot of 
the rapids that connected these bodies 
of water with each other. Here, casting 
into the swift current below the falls, 
huge black-backed wall-eyed pike, which 
furnished us with white toothsome 
steaks, struck voraciously and fought 
viciously. Here great northern pike of 
tremendous size came splashing, leaping 
and tugging into our canoe, to be weighed 
and returned to the water. 

Portages up through the dim aisles of 
tall pines whose verdant heads towered 
high above the blue waters. Trails that 
led straight up over slippery rocks, then 
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There were always rock-bound shores protected from the wind 


suddenly dropped down to soggy muskeg, 
where we waded and floundered our slow 
way northward. Lakes of crystal-clear 
blue water, with their mirrored scenes 
of pines and white birches. Deer stand- 
ing silhouetted against the fading horizon 
off the tip of some point. Moose plodding 
and splashing slowly out of secluded 
bays as we approached. The weird and 
eerie cries of the countless loons, which 
serve as both alarm clock and curfew. 
Camp fires at night that drive back the 
gathering shadows and paint fantastic 
pictures on the dark background of the 
Northern wilderrfess. The sense of rest 
and solitude that descends over these 
Northern lakes at evening, broken only 
by the eerie cry of the loon, so symbolic 
of the wild. These are the goals that the 
real lover of the outdoors seeks on his 
vacation. 

And so on, until one day we came to 
the mouth of the little gurgling stream 
that drops down from Kariskon to Loon. 
So fast is the current of this shallow 
little rock-bedded stream that its whole 
course is a rapid. Slowly we wade now, 
dragging the canoe, stopping often to 
pull it over some rock that hides just 
below the surface of the water, or to 
shout with glee as one of us slips on the 
moss-covered rocks and flounders into 
the ice-cold stream. 

It was a tired and hot crew that finally 
pushed its way through the weed-lined 
inlet. Parting the weeds, we gazed out 
upon the lake—the end of the rainbow 
trail. Now for the pot of gold. 

The lake was large. A vast expanse of 
blue water, stretching away some fifteen 





where we could fish 


miles, greeted our eyes. Great whitecaps, 
riding the crests of tumbling waves, 
glistened and sparkled in the sun as they 
raced shoreward, there to smash with 
thundering roar and dashing spray on the 
rocky ledges rising abruptly out of the 
water’s edge. The leaves of white birches 
flashed and gleamed in the sunshine, and 
black-green pines waved and swayed in 
the winds. Such was the picture which 
nature had painted for us—our first 
glimpse of Kariskon Lake. 


i OO big to fish in, and too clear,” 

complained Doc, eying the water, 
which was crystal-clear, objects some 
fifteen or twenty feet down being plain- 
ly visible. 

“My map shows a narrow, sheltered 
bay on the north side,” I spoke up, “and 
as soon as the wind drops we might pad- 
dle over there. It looks like a good fish- 
ing spot,” I added, poring over the small 
map I had brought with me. 

During our wait for the wind to abate, 
we tried casting from the rocks, but no 
luck. Then we sprawled on the rocks, 
sinking into deep reverie as we gazed 
with unseeing eyes out over the angry 
water. 

As the sun dropped slowly below the 
horizon, tinting the waters with gold and 
casting a halo over the endless stretches 
of dark pines, huge rolling swells took 
the place of whitecaps. Gradually the 
water subsided, until we were able to 
continue on our weary way. We camped 
that evening on a rocky point about half- 
way up the lake, and the next morning 
resumed our journey. 
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Late that afternoon we rounded a high, 
rocky point, and into view came a long, 
narrow channel, on one side of which a 
beautiful white sand beach projected 
into the water. The other side of the 
channel was bordered by a great rugged 
cliff that rose sharply from the water’s 
edge and cast a somber shadow over the 
clear waters of the long channel. At last 
we were “on the other side of the fence.” 

Far out on the sandy point, where 
the breeze swept it clear of winged pests, 
we made a permanent camp. Tents were 
erected, air mattresses pumped up, and 
everything made shipshape by evening. 
Along the shore we could discern the 
footprints of an old black bear and the 
smaller ones of her cub. There were the 
large, deep imprints of moose hoofs, 
mingled with those of deer, crisscross- 
ing the sandy beach. Surely we were 
on a lake where man had seldom dipped 
a paddle. 

It was with high hopes that next morn- 
ing we set out to fish in the waters of 
the narrow elbow into which the chan- 
nel led. As we came out of the channel 
and into the little bay that nestled so 
calmly among the pine-clad bluffs, the 
roar of water greeted our ears. Carefully 
scanning the shore-line with glasses, we 
located a current of water moving out 
into the lake on the far side. We cast 
along the shore on our way over 
to the falls. No strikes. Then we 
trolled. Again no strikes. We 
changed lures, but with no luck. 

“Just as I thought—water’s 
too clear,” grumbled Doc, his 
voice sort of discouraged. 


S we neared the current from 
the falls, which was easily 
discernible by white froth, float- 
ing sticks and grass, he _ half- 
heartedly cast out into the whirl- 
ing water. Wham! Something 
struck! The water seemed to 
open, and a long silvery muskie 
came twisting and glistening out 
of the water, then landed with 
a splash that shot spray over us, 
some thirty feet away. 

The reel hummed, the rod 
doubled and sweat stood out on 
Doc’s brow as the rest of us 
breathlessly watched the battle 
between man and fish. The fish’s 


speed was almost incredible. 
Again and again I thought his 
runs would take all the line, 


but always Doc managed to 
turn him at the last second. Then 
the big fish would dive deep 
down, hunting the shelter of the 
weeds. When balked at this, he 
would come flashing and shaking 
out of the water. Minutes be- 
come seconds during such a con- 
flict, and it was perhaps an hour 
before the huge fish was tired enough 
to allow Doc to reel him close enough 
to the canoe, where we could gaze with 
awe at his great size. Again and again 
Doc brought him in, until at last he lay 
motionless on the surface of the water, 
fins barely moving. 

We had no gaff or landing net with 
us, and it was a problem to land the 
great fish. Carefully Doc maneuvered 
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The Other Side of the Fence 


the finny monster in close to Mark, who 
reached over the side of the canoe, 
grasped the fish firmly by the eyes, held 
him in the water for a second or so until 
he stiffened, then lifted him into the 
canoe. The great fish was so exhausted 
that after one weak, convulsive flop he 
lay, with heaving gills, motionless on the 
bottom of the canoe. 

ORGOTTEN were the days of 

weary paddling, the stretches of 
rocky portages and our aching shoulders 
as we gazed on that mighty muskie. Both 
Mark and I had scales, but neither one 
of them would weigh over twenty 
pounds. We finally guessed his weight at 
35 pounds, and returned him to the 
water, where he lay apparently lifeless 
for a time. Then his fins moved feebly, 
and he sank deeper and deeper until the 
depths of the water hid him from our 
view. 

Out in the lake we paddled for more 
casting in the current. Ah, gentlemen! 
Casting in that current, which forced its 
way out into the calm waters of the 
little elbow, produced fishing such as you 
dream about! Walleyes ranging from six 
to ten pounds and muskies from ten up 
to the size of Doc’s struck wickedly, 
and fought with a ferocity we had never 
before experienced. The anticipation of 








It takes a lot of back work to get away from civilization 


such fishing is something to dream about 
and long for, but the realization becomes 
work after a time, and it develops into 
just a contest as to how large a fish can be 
caught. How true the saying is that “half 
the fun in fishing is the work and trouble 
experienced in catching fish.” 

The big lake became calm each eve- 
ning, and we paddled out to a large 
island, occupied by an Arctic tern rook- 


ery. Thousands of the white birds soared 
with motionless wings over the waters 
and screamed raucously at us as we 
neared the island. Countless young birds, 
dressed in brown, swam gracefully ahead 
of the canoe or scampered over the 
rocks, seeking a hiding place. 

A short way out from the rocks, the 
water dropped off to a great depth, and 
here we trolled for lake trout. Deep 
down we sank our heavily weighted lures, 
until they rode some seventy or eighty 
feet below us. Again luck smiled on us, 
for these pink-meated whirling dervishes 
of the finny tribe fought for the privilege 
of striking our baits. 

Rough and tough on tackle are these 
deep-water fighters, sullen and heavy, 
tugging and whirling and fighting until 
completely exhausted. We brought them 
up out of the cool depths of their abode, 
inspected and then released them. They 
felt ice-cold to our touch and were 
beautifully marked. 

Mark was the lucky one, for after 
almost an hour’s tussle he managed to 
get a tremendous old whopper, too heavy 
to be weighed on our scales. A consensus 
of opinion placed the weight of this old 
finny warrior at 25 pounds. 

Days slip by rapidly during such ex- 
periences, and nights bring only deep, 
restful slumber. Ofttimes in the early 
evening we paddled silently 
around the edges of the bay. 
watching large cow moose and 
their red calves feeding in the 
grassy inlets. 

Sometimes we would try to 
steal up on ‘some old antlered 
bull as he was diving for roots. 
We would wait until his head 
went under, then paddle toward 
him, and when he brought his 
head up out of the water we 
would rest motionless on the 
paddles, continuing closer to him 
as he went down again. Often we 
got within a few feet of one 
before, after a cursory glance at 
us, he would suddenly become 
tense, with his eyes fixed on us. 
His face would assume a puzzled 
expression as he eyed this strange 
apparition. Then, warned by some 
instinct that we were not of the 
wild, the old bull, with many a 
backward glance, would pick his 
way through the muck until he 
disappeared in the brushy under- 
growth of the woods. 


T was on one of these eve- 

nings, while we were slipping 
as silently as possible along the 
edges of a rocky point, that we 
heard the sound of a great 
splashing and knew that a moose 
was feeding on the other side. I 
dragged my bait through a small 
patch of silver water-lilies growing just 
off the point in perhaps ten or twelve 
feet of water. Watching ahead for the 
moose, I felt a slight tug on my line, 
then a heavy pull. Thinking that a small 
fish had hit the lure and then become 
entangled in the weeds, I didn't pay 
much attention. I kept my eyes ahead 
in search of the moose, at the same 
time trying to (Continued on page 62 
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RECORD FISH 


Ontario lakers carried off most of the prizes in the 1934 Fishing Contest 






































This 36-pounder won 
Second Prize 


ITHIN re- 

cent years, 

most of the 

prize-win- 
ning lake trout, as well 
as muskalonge, have 
come from Ontario. 
There have been a 
few outstanding ex- 
ceptions, however— 
notably the 48-pound 
world’s - record laker 
caught in Pytonga 
Lake, Quebec, in 1933. 
That same year, a 
43-pounder, from the Lake Superior 
waters of Wisconsin, won Second Prize. 
There were also a few exceptionally fine 
Michigan fish caught in 1932, the first- 
prize winner weighing 4114 pounds. In 
1934, the only “outsider” was a Wash- 
ington fish weighing 36 pounds, which 
won Third Prize; all the rest hailed from 
Ontario. 

The lake trout, like most other game 
fishes, has been given a lot of popular 
names in various parts of the country, 
thus causing a good deal of confusion. 
For example, in many parts of Maine 
it is always referred to as a togue and 
not infrequently as a salmon trout. The 
latter name is also given the land-locked 
salmon. In portions of both New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, for some unknown 
reason, the laker is called a “lunge’— 
Just to confuse it with the muskalonge, 
I suppose. In many parts of Canada it 
is known as a gray trout and out through 
the Great Lakes country as a Mackinaw 
trout 

' know several anglers—fellows who 
know their fish—who swear that there is 
a true Mackinaw trout in Lake Superior, 


By SETH BRIGGS 


a bigger, much darker and differently 
marked fish than the true lake trout 
(Cristivomer namaycush). Perhaps so, 
but thus far it has not been given recog- 
nition in any book on fishes that I have 
seen. That there are such dark-colored 
fish is a well-known fact, but it is also 
a well-known fact that lake trout are 
subject to extreme variations in colora- 
tion, as well as in conformation and size. 
In some sections, almost every lake has 
its own “variety.” I have seen some 
lakers that were practically black. These 
came mostly from very deep waters. Is 
it any wonder, therefore, that so many 


J. W. Collins and his 44-pound laker which won First Prize 


of the Lake Superior fish should be so 
dark in color? It*gives me the jitters to 
contemplate how deep some portions of 
that “inland ocean” are! Certainly the 
environmental factors of such waters are 
totally different from those of some little 
woodland lake in Maine, where the water 
is not more than forty or fifty feet in 
depth. 

It is not generally recognized that the 
lake trout is an omnivorous and voracious 
feeder. The smaller ones have been 
known to swallow fish almost as large 
as themselves. Goode reports having 
found a 23-inch laker which had tried 
to swallow a lake lawyer, or ling, that 
measured 17 inches. A 20-pound lake 
trout was found to contain 13 lake her- 
ring, and when caught was just getting 
ready to surround another. Strangely, 
all sorts of hardware and other items 
have been found in lake-trout stomachs, 
including knives, tin cans, watch and 
chain, rags, raw potatoes, ham bones, 
and even tarred rope. 

It is commonly assumed that lake 
trout do not rise to flies. This is only 
partially true. The small lakers—fish 





weighing from 2 to 5 pounds—sometimes 
rise quite eagerly to flies early in the 
spring, right after the ice goes out. It is 
very rarely that fish weighing more than 
8 or 10 pounds will take a fly fished on 
or near the surface. The largest I ever 
heard of being caught in this manner was 
taken in Lake St. Charles, near Quebec, 
many years ago. That fish weighed 16 
pounds. The angler cast his fly in among 
an immense school of minnows that ap- 
parently was being pursued by some large 
fish just below the surface. The big fel- 
low struck almost immediately. 
There’s an angler—and we mean “an- 
gler,’ too—by the 
name of J. W. Collins, 
whose hobby is ang- 
ling for big fish. On 
July 24, 1931, he broke 
the world’s muska- 
longe record wide open 
by taking a 56'4-pound 
fish in the Lake of the 
“Woods of Minnesota. 
Last year he took an- 
other first-prize win- 
ner—a 44-pound lake 
trout—from Crow 
Lake, Ontario. This 
magnificent fish—only 
4 pounds short of the 
present world’s-record 





The lake trout that won Third Prize 


laker—was caught on July 22, 1934, ona 
Pflueger Salamo lure. It measured 43 
inches in length and 27% inches in girth. 
The rest of the tackle consisted of a True 
Temper rod, a Pflueger reel and a Glad- 
ding Invincible (Continued on page 67) 
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ALT-WATER tackle has for years 
occupied much of my thoughts both 
in and out of season. Some of the 
resulting ideas have been given prac- 

tical tests, while others will have to wait 
until the expenses incidental thereto shall 
assume less formidable proportions. 

The results, so far, have all tended in 
the same direction—that most salt-water 
tackle is, to say the least, poorly balanced. 
[he reasons for this are many and it is 
not my purpose to find fault with exist- 
ing specifications except that there is little 
incencive for improvement under the pres- 
ent set-up. It should be borne in mind that 
most of our club specifications for 
competitive fishing have been in 
effect for many years. Manufac- 
turers have naturally built their 
equipment along the lines laid out 
by the clubs. Any deviation that 
has taken place has been usually 
with the idea of meeting the de- 
mands of anglers not in the least 
interested in competitive fishing. 
The plan has been rather to make 
tackle which will serve for almost 
any sort of fishing and of such 
caliber that there will be a mini- 
mum of replacement cost during 
the season. 

When consideration is given to 
the vast numbers to whom fishing 
means only an occasional day in 
the open and to whom the quantity 
of fish taken is the chief measure 
of the day’s sport, it is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate why salt-water 
tackle has tended to the heavy side 
rather than to the light. On the 
other hand, there are many fac- 
tors inherent in lighter tackle 
which most certainly are not gen- 
erally appreciated and which I 
wish to discuss briefly in this 
article 

Admittedly, I am somewhat of 
a light-tackle fanatic. This is not 
entirely due to a belief that light 
tackle is more “sporting” or that 
the fish has a better chance for 
freedom on light than on heavy 
tackle. As a matter of fact, it has 


By ORTON G. DALE, JR. 


been my experience that the fish 
has less chance for freedom on 
light tackle. As to the “sport- 
ing” angle, that is largely a mat- 
ter of personal opinion. Certain 
it is that fewer fish tear out 
when caught on light tackle and 
it would seem, therefore, that 
fewer fish are likely to succumb 
to fatal mouth injuries. It is 
also necessarily true that fewer 
fish can be landed in a given 
time. On these two counts, I 
claim greater sportiness for light 
tackle. As to the degree to which 
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Light Tackle for Salt Water 


There is plenty of decidedly worth-while information here for the fresh-water angler, too 




















YO RP. 

A 264-pound striped marlin caught off New 

Zealand. This fish is exceptionally well 

proportioned and even the subsidiary thin 

stripes are distinctly visible, as they very 
rarely are in a photograph 


Mrs. W. A. Borhorst, with a 7-foot sailfish 

which she caught in the Gulf of Mexico, 

off Texas—a most unusual catch for those 
waters. The fish took a feather bait 





light tackle enhances the thrill of battle, 
that is strictly a matter for each individual 
to decide. It depends largely on whether 
the angler’s measurement of this factor is 
governed by the number of fish taken, by 
the variety of the obstacles overcome, by 
the amount of physical stamina that is 
required or by the length of time with- 
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Imperial 


LIGHTFOUR 
Lightest 4-cylinder mo- 


5 Imperial 
SPORTFOUR 
For smart runabouts; 
superbly smooth. Up 
to 30 mile speed on 


FISHERMAN 
Designed 6y fishermen 


SPEEDITWIN 


$55 


SPORTSMAN 
World’s lightest out 
board, 241/ Ibs. Flexo- 
Rubber steering. Hood- 


ed Power, under- 
water silencing. 


$95 


dependable, powerful. 
UNDERWATER SILENCING @ HOODED POWER @ RUBBER MOUNTED ENGINES @ PATENTED CO-PILOT @ VIBRATIONLESS STEERING 


for fishermen ~ husky, 
Speed up to 9 


miles ; only 43 lbs 


underwater 
thickest car- 


design pavinee full speed 


throu, 


$115 


LIGHTWIN 


A favorite for family 
use; rubber mounted 


engine, excellent speed, 


easy Starting, 
quiet. 40 Ibs. 


Silky running, alternate 
firing, hooded power 
motor. With Simplex 
Starter shown, § 

$160. Standard 145 


er as shown, $182.50; 
Standard $1 67-59 


tor. With Simplex Start- 


5235 


smart 
Sen 


for fast 


$245 


Finest of famed Speed- 
itwins — rugged high- 
duty model 


speeds and 
heavy loads.... 


SPEEDIQUAD 
Most powerful, swift- 
est service outboard. 
Electric starting at 

$325 


slightly in- 


creased price.. 
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UTBOARD motoring never offered so much be- 
fore... nor cost so little! 
Only $55 for the remarkable new Sportsman. .. a motor 
so low in cost, so high in quality,so outstandingly smart, 
capable and handy, that it is smashing every sales rec- 
ord in Evinrude-Elto history! 


Only $95 for the rugged twin cylinder Fisherman, en- 
thusiastically endorsed by thousands as the ideal motor 
for all-around fishing and utility use . . . drives heavy 
boats at speeds unsurpassed by any model within 
many dollars of its price. 
Only $167.50 for the deluxe 4-cylinder Lightfour Im- 
perial which, with rubber-floated powerhead, rubber- 
mounted steering handle and rubber-cushioned propel- 
ler drive, offers the utmost in luxuriously smooth 
outboard performance. 
For every small boat and every service 
there is an Evinrude or Elto exactly 
m right in type, power and price. Your 
dealer will gladly demonstrate them 
for you; he is listed at your Western 
Union office—simply phone there 
for his name. Or write today for 
complete catalog. Address OUT- 
BOARD MOTORS CORPORA- 
TION. 4227 N.27thSt., Milwaukee. 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory 
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COMPLETE 


The lightest, handi- 
est, most veg 
motor . 
A real “one- hand” car- 
ry, yet develops 1.5 N, 
O. A. certified brake 
horsepower at 3500 R. 
P. M. Runs two hours 
on less than a gallon 
of fuel. 
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KINGFISHER 
BLACK WONDER 


THE FAMOUS 
Ce oe ek ed ee 


This summer—when you take that 
fishing trip you’ve been dreaming 
about—put Black Wonder in the 
tackle box. 


Kingfisher Black Wonder is all that 
its name implies—a jet black siik 
line—high quality and of pure silk 
throughout. It will either cast or 
troll, and it will take a lot of punish- 
ment—day in and day out. A rugged, 
tough, all-purpose line! 


Hard braided silk, waterproofed. 
Tests 9 to 50 lbs. Priced from $2.20 
to $7.00 per hundred yards. 








KINGFISHER 
BAIT CASTING LINES 


Here is another good selection for 
the vacation tackle box! The famous 
black-and-white Kingfisher bait cast- 
ing line! Free-running. Strong and 
durable. Tests 6 to 28 Ibs. Priced 
from $2.00 to $4.40 per hundred yards. 


Special Kingfisher Bait Casting Lines 
are also available. These are os 
saturated with water-excluding oils. 
Tests 8 to 23 Ibs. Priced from $2.20 
to $4.00 per hundred yards. 


FREE New Catalog of Bristol 

Bamboo Rods, Steel Rods, 

Lines and Reels. Write today. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
227 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agentss The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 731 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FISHING TACKLE 








in which a fish can be brought to gaff. 

Every experiment I have been able to 
make to date has resulted in increasing 
evidence that light tackle will do remark- 
able work; that the lighter the tackle the 
less is the physical strain placed upon the 
angler and the less chance there is of los- 
ing a fish. 

I wonder how many anglers realize even 
vaguely the amount of power there is in 
comparatively light lines and rods? Last 
summer I was able to demonstrate this 
power while fishing from a 22-foot sea 
skiff using a 12-thread line on an 8-ounce 
tip. At several stages of the fight, that 
combination of tackle resulted in an ap- 
preciable motion of the boat through the 
water, stern first, and at no time was the 
full strength of the line employed. It is 
true that I lost line during the heaviest 
surges of the fish and that it was necessary 
to use the motor to follow the fish in order 
to retrieve line when I had lost all I dared 
give, but the boat was actually being 
towed—and towed against a light breeze 
and a sea, too! With only 200 yards on 
my reel I could not risk doing all the 
things I would like to have tried in this 
case, but I believe the fish could have been 
stopped, without using the motor, had I 
had double the amount of line. 

Personal experiences with many of the 
smaller game fish have convinced me that 
the current enthusiasm for such rods as 
the 2l-ounce hickory and heavier, and the 
enormous reels—amounting to little less 
than toy winches—carrying lines of 59 
and even 72 thread are not only unneces- 
sary, but that they often defeat the pur- 
poses for which they are intended. If the 
theory on which I base this claim is 
proved, there is likely to be a radical 
change in most of our salt-water methods 
and we may hope for tackle which will be 
truly sporting in every sense of the word. 


NE of the chief obstacles that must be 

overcome before this theory can be 
generally accepted is the rather natural 
desire of the angler to stop the initial run 
of a fish in the shortest possible distance. 
The larger the fish the more insistent is 
this desire. This, in my opinion, is the sole 
excuse for the excessively heavy tackle 
now on the market. At the same time, it is 
responsible for the loss of many large, if 
not record, fish which might very well be 
captured. 

The initial run of a fish, unless ham- 
pered by a heavy drag, will be surprisingly 
short. The sting of the hook will be an- 
noying and the first thought of the fish, 
after the initial shock of the setting of the 
hook, will be to dislodge it. The natural 
method will be to come to the surface and 
try to shake loose the unwelcome and 
offending object. This will occur sooner 
with some fish than with others, but it 
is the natural strategy of all fish. This in- 
cludes, I am sure, even the notoriously 
deep-fighting tuna, if the actions of Some 
of the smaller fish of this species can be 
relied upon as indicative of the general 
characteristics of all of them. 

On the other hand, if an immediate 
pressure to the limit of the tackle’s 
strength is exerted, the comparatively 
slight annoyance of the barb is offset by 
the fear instilled into the fish by an un- 
accountable restriction of his movements. 
He is therefore seized with a panic, the 
only remedy for which is speed and dis- 
tance. I question the ability of any tackle 
which an angler can adequately handle to 
stop some of our larger species under the 
impetus of such conditions. We know that 
tuna will sound when pressure is exerted, 
and so will big marlin and broadbills. We 
know, however, that the marlin, particu- 
larly, is essentially a surface fighter and 
that some of the most spectacular acro- 
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batics ever witnessed are put on by this 
fish. It has been shown, also, that a fish) 
which has sounded will almost invariably 
come up when the drag is released. ‘ 

Is it not reasonable to assume that, if 
a fish can be induced to expend his en- 
ergies on the surface in unhampered efforts 
to throw the hook, less physical strength) 
will be required on the part of the angler 
and consequently less strength in the 
tackle employed? Is it not apparent that 
such tactics will prove far more tiring| 
than a straightaway dash for freedom] 
which involves muscular movements that} 
are more normal to a fish? 

In using the term “unhampered ef- 
forts,” I do not intend to advocate a slack 
line, but rather the exertion of an abso- 
lute minimum of pressure until force shall 
prove essential. To practise this theory 





















THs department is the fisherman’s own 

for the discussion of everything con- 

cerning fresh and salt water angling. New 

methods and kinks valuable to other fisher- 

men are welcomed for publication. Ques- 

tions will be answered when accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











will require considerable will power in 
many cases and also a boat which can be 
easily handled. 

Together with my wife, I have prac- 
tised this method on blues, bonito and tuna 
up to 25 pounds, by using a rod 7 feet 2 
inches overall, weighing about 10 ounces, 
including butt, and a small fresh-water 
reel holding slightly over 150 yards of 
standard 6-thread cuttyhunk line. The 
blues and bonito, weighing up to 9 pounds, 
caused not the slightest trouble and in no 
case did they require more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes to boat. The tuna took 


Fe 


somewhat over an hour each, but I doubt For 
that they were ever more than twenty feet tiny 
below the surface. bai 


A marlin, measuring 8 feet 2 inches 
overall and weighing 104% pounds, taken 
last August on an 8-ounce tip with only 
200 yards of 12-thread line on my reel, 
strengthened my faith in the above theory. 
Foul-hooked beneath the lower jaw where 
the hook caused considerably less than 
average discomfort, if indeed it caused any, 
this fish at no time took off more than 
150 or 160 yards of line and at no time 
did we have to run the motor beyond 
idling speed (possibly four miles per 
hour) to overtake him after his most de- 
termined rushes. Because of the fact that 
I had only a two-foot wire leader on a 7/0 





hook and because I was certain from the Thi 
first that he was foul-hooked, I dared not its | 
“horse” him at any stage of the fight. Con- cas 


sequently, the full power of the rod and 
line was never called into play and the 
argument continued from 12:30 to 8:05 
P. M., thereby giving us ample time to 
study the tactics employed by the fish. 


RESENT ttackle specifications com- 

monly use the term “tip not less than — 
feet and not to exceed — ounces.” While 
this leaves room for reduced caliber by 
building beyond the minimum length, the 
tendency is to adhere rather closely to such 
length and to obtain the maximum caliber. 
This is not so much the fault of the manu- 
facturer, who will admit that longer rods 
of the same weight will deliver equal pow- 
er, but rather the fault of the angler who 
has not yet fully appreciated this fact. The 
latter’s demands are for the most powerful 
rod obtainable within the given specifica- 
tions for any class of tackle and, in his 
estimation, unfortunately, this calls for 4 
stiff rod. 

For the sake of an argument, let us 
assume that limitations do not exist at 
that rods may be built according to mm 
dividual choice. If it is true that a stiff 
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Your 10-Color 
Bait Casting Line 


ARE using—enjoying—doing 
fishing with 


Bait casting with one of these new Ashaway 


you better 


this newest improvement? 
sensationally colored lines that measure every 
cast? Don’t miss it. Something anglers have 
ALWAYS wanted! 


many yards of line are out, how many left on 


Tells you constantly how 


the reel. Simple as 1-2-3! Ten different out- 
door tints mark the line into equal divisions. 
You just watch the colors. Get an Ashaway 
Bait Sport Line now for your next trip. You'll 
like the improvement. You'll like the fine 
quality—best Japan silk, with new Ashaway 
extra fine hard braiding. You'll like the new 


softer waterproofing. 


Ten Sizes—Two Lengths 


Number I H G F F 
Test in lbs 10 14 18 24 28 
50-yd. lengths $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 $2.25 
100-yd.— for trolling $3.50 $4.00 
Ask your dealer to show you the new multi- 
eolored Ashaway SPORT Fishing Lines—today. 


——— — — — FREE BOOKLET! —— — — — = 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Box 501, 


Please send me your SPORTSMEN’S SHOW BOOKLET 


describing the new Sport Lines 


way Lines. 


Name 


Address .. 
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““CALIGANS”’ Catch More Fish 
That's OUR guarantee and your money 
back if they don’t. CALIGANS are the 
most life-like, all-hair Fly Rod Lures in 
America—scientifically built to cast easily 
and hook fish securely. Leading SPORT 
ING GOODS STORES carry CALIGANS 
—a further guarantee of QUALITY. A 
real fishing catalogue in colors—free. 

THE CALIGAN COMPANY 
Kendallville Indiana 
Heart of the Lakes 











FLY FISHING EQUIPMENT 
For ANY type of — Fly and leader 
mé iking supplies LIST FREE. Book, 

“Making and Using the Fly and Leader,” 
teaches every step thoroughly. Illustrated, 
handsomely bound, $2.00. 132-page com- 
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e 
rod is the proper answer for big-game fish, 


then the stiffer the better. Therefore, we 
will build one which is of such caliber that 
it cannot be flexed by the strongest in- 
dividual. The result should be apparent. 
Every move of the fish must be transmitted 
direct to the arms and shoulders of the 
angler. In order to avoid slack line, his re- 
flexes must be instantaneous and _ his 
strength must equal that of his quarry. 
The man does not live who could be suc- 
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ever proven that our accepted combina- 
tions of rod and line are scientifically in 
proper balance. 

Certain tests have been conducted by a 

3ritish manufacturer, but even these are 
not conclusive if we must judge from the 
published figures and description of his 
method. These figures show, we are told, 
the maximum strain applied by a fish— 
but the test is made with the rod mechan- 
ically secured to a wall. It is true that the 


hand 
—_——— 





Hardy Bros, 


Courtesy 


A method of estimating the maximum strain exerted on the rod by a fish 


cessful, except in rare instances, with the 
larger species, under these conditions. 
On the other hand, if we reduce the cali- 
ber as much as possible, the sudden move- 
ments of the fish will be transmitted first 
to the rod and ample warning will be given 
of a change in tactics while the rod takes 
up the initial slack. The nervous tension 
will be lessened, and in many cases the 
rod’s resiliency will take up all the slack 
which would have been created. A constant 
pressure will be exerted and the fish can 
be forced to do most of the fighting. It is 
a well-recognized scientific fact that con- 
stant pull is far more effective than spas- 


| modic pull in moving any object—and why 


| in 1927 by Dr. Carl L. 


should this not apply to angling, too? 

Assuming that further experimentation 
confirms my present belief, it seems only 
logical that tackle manufacturers will, with 
the approval of the angler, avail them- 
selves of the full possibilities of the present 
club specifications and build rods of lighter 
caliber by increasing their length, while 
still adhering to the specified weights. A 
long, flexible rod will provide just as 
much backbone as a shorter and less flex- 
ible rod, and it is easily demonstrated that 
such a rod will lessen the physical demands 
upon the angler. It is also quite possible 
that existing specifications will be shown 
subject to improvement. 

I know of no actual tests which have 


angle of the butt with relation to the wall 
is about what we would expect in actual 
angling, but we do not know that all other 
factors are accurate. The tests show, for 
instance, that the 3/6 rod will attain its 
maximum curve on about a 7-pound pull, 
whereas the 6-thread line will withstand 
18 pounds—more than twice the amount 
Other classes are in proportion—up to 35 
pounds for the 20-ounce tip, with which is 
specified a 39-thread line having a break- 
ing test of 117 pounds when wet. The meth- 
od does not show the actual breaking 
points of any rods, but we may safely as- 
sume that this point will be reached by 
exerting a little more force than is neces- 
sary to give them their maximum curve. 
It would therefore seem that all of the 
lines now accepted in the various classes 
will stand far greater punishment than the 
rods. Practically, this may be necessary, 
but theoretically, both rod and line should 
break within reasonably close limits. 
The increasing popularity of game fish- 
ing in our coastal waters is ample reason 
for a more careful study of tackle and all 
other contributing factors, in order that the 
greatest enjoyment may be derived from 
this popular sport. When it is realized how 
little we actually know about the habits 
and limit of size of our marine fishes, it 
is not unreasonable to believe that present 
methods can be materially improved. 


THE KENTUCKY BASS 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


HAT now-famous third member of 
the black bass family, namely, the 
Kentucky or spotted bass (Micropterus 
pseudoplites), brought into the limelight 
Hubbs, and various- 


| ly pointed out as America’s gamest fish, is 


still but little known as a fishing proposi- 
tion. Its range is probably greater than 
we have any record of, added to which is 
the fact that it is being distributed here 
and there throughout the country, so that 
the future may show this species as turning 
up in most unexpected places. Northward, 
the Kentucky bass is being planted 
throughout the state of Ohio. In the South, 
it ranges as far east as Georgia, and as far 
west as Texas. In this latter state, thou- 


sands of Kentucky bass have been planted 
successfully, with the possibility that the 
lakes and streams of the Southwest will 
some day be well populated with it. It is 
found in the sandy portions of the coastal- 
plain region of Louisiana, but not in the 
lowland or marsh country along the coast. 
It demands pure, fresh, flowing water, of 
clear water in any event. In Arkansas | 
have taken hundreds of specimens of this 
beautiful bass in the Ouachita and in Lakes 
Hamilton and Catherine. 3 

Kentucky originally had the fish m 
great numbers, and still has. Here it was 
that Dr. James Alexander Henshall fished 
and wrote his great work on the black 
bass. Some time ago I made the statement 
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ombina- that it is possible that, when he spoke of 
cally in the black bass as being inch for inch and 

pound for pound the gamest fish that 
ed by a swims, he was thinking of the agile Ken- 
— tucky bass instead of either the large- 
aes the mouth or the smallmouth. I still cleave to 
1 of his that opinion. Unfortunately, in spite of the 
are told, fact that Henshall was quite an ichthyolo- 
a fish— gist, as well as a fish culturist, he did not, 
mechan- apparently, recognize any difference he- 
that the tween the spotted bass and either of the 


dominant two species. The same thing ex- 
actly applies to a great many experienced 
bass fishermen to-day. A difference cer- 
tainly exists—in fact, to a marked degree 


in certain localities and under certain con- 
ian | ditions. 

It is an interesting fact to state that an- 
glers who have fished in waters containing | 
all three species of black bass invariably 
come in with smallmouths and largemouths, 
but show few captures of the Kentucky | 
bass. Other fishermen come in with few of 
the dominant species, but with fine catches 
of the spotted bass. In seeking for an answer 
to this, one should understand the habits 








A and habitat of the fish in question. In his 
; survey of the spotted bass, J. W. Howland, 
= of the Ohio Department of Agriculture, 

has stated: “The depth of water is im- | 

rdy Bros, portant when one considers that the fish 
sh (the Kentucky bass) is probably more of 


a bottom feeder than are the other two 
basses. A proof of its inhabitance of deep a 
water is that fishermen often take them on < ak o =n 
trot lines set on the bottom, in very deep | B= “as 2 

water, in the larger streams. Another in 


the wall 
in actual 
all other 
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vithstand See page 12 for the rules and con- 
- amount ditions of the 25th Annual Field 
-up to 35 & Stream Prize Fishing Contest. | | 

Aeecty de $3,055.00 in Prizes. 
a | Wi hasn’t had a tale to tell of months 
"he walle ct AEE RE AEE VT | of waiting and then a moment of 
breaking dication might be that this bass invariably ion— 
safely as- seeks to go under a seine, while the small- action—of leap and lunge and then one 
ached by mouth bass usually jumps over it. Closely last power plunge—that left a broken rod, 
se saaouil associated with the depth of the stream} a parted line and the bitterness of regret? 
m. curve. is the factor of shade. Where the fish were Ts s 
11 of the taken in shallow water the streams were | With tomorrow the end of vacation. 
1s classes found to be densely shaded, or else habitu- | “True Temper” rods are custom made 
+ than the ally turbid. SNAP? y 
necessary, Elsewhere, Mr. Howland remarks: | for the conquest of regret—shaped from Soiitnnaductenthy 
ne should “The drainage most suited to the needs of finest rapier steel, clock spring tempered, —quick and easyas 
nits. this fish is representative of the older, | mounted with hand-picked ides and fastening « glove. 
ame fish- more mature type of river, which has | - fe P ‘ gu PULLS It can 
le reasol passed through the small stream type. In finished with craftsman’s care. Their mot come loose 
i. ond a the more youthful streams, with their fast, | marvelous action and their fighting heart seeneoe Cpentionts 
or that the shallow water and larger boulders, the r. s ent: anne + treme 
7 1 fr m small-mouth bass is invariably found. In of steel will foil the~fastest bass or ap the nomen oe 
vec ‘om . > . at) . . 7 . . 
lized how those streams which have reached the raging plunge of muskie, pike orgiantlaker. —_ 
the habits stage of bayous and backwaters, the large- 9 
fishes, it mouth bass is quite often found, this habi- See the new models at your dealer’s store. 
at present tat being characterized by the presence of | The New True Temper Fly Rod combines 
ved. aquatic vegetation of the pond type, mud 


bottom, and little or no current. It is when action, balance and light weight with the 
the above three habitats are present in the | Strength of clock spring tempered steel. 
— _— of water that it is possible to | The bait casting rods in beautiful finishes 
take all three species of bass. Even then ° : 
there is a marked tendency for each spe- —with the sensational Speedlock handle 
a "1 remain, unless frightened or dis- | or in the Reelrod style (with reel built in 
turbed, its mn particuls abitat.” s 7 s 
ed, in its own particular habitat. the handle). The Toledo with solid rapier 
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en planta HE above remarks are, in the main, | steel tip or the Professional with tubular 
> that the ery . a eee Dad ° P 
y that r = et true, and apply in Arkansas or tip; “lighter than wood with the strength 
rwest wii elsewhere in the range of the Kentucky 9 ° ae ° s 
th it. It s bass, as well as in Ohio. While it is true of steel. Write us for descriptive literature. 
he coastal that you may take the bass in question in 
not in the practically the same waters with the large- THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE Ce. ame 
the coast. mouth and the smallmouth, still the fact re- | SPortén@ Goods Division, Dept. F. Geneva, O. rey ae ee SE . 
th a glee s highly illustrated. Write 
water, S that, 1f you would get more than an i mame and 
cansas | occasional s »d bass, y ; ; pod sem! pd = 
\rkansas } onal spotted bass, you must use lures address below, 
ens of this that will operate deep in the particular 
din Lakes locations where these fish keep themselves. ——e 
Lures used in taking the spotted bass Ss 
ie fish uy must sink by reason of their own weight aes 
lere it was and, when down to the required depth, are City & State 
shall fished played upward with jerks and twitches a 
the black 7 the rod tip as the bait is being reeled in. 
- statement he result of this manner of operating |F FAG sayavwiiai ve = i. ss : 
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WHAT A 
KILLER! 










ibore, using the Wobbler 
Below, using the Spinner 
on the “WEEZEL”’ Feath- 
ered Minnow Lure. 








Here is the 


Secret— 


WEEDLESS 
The feathers of 
the “Weezel” 


fot | Po 
Feathered Min- 


now Lure dilate and vibrate as the lure is re- 
trieved through the water. Add to this the 
brilliant colors and the irresistible action 
and you have the reason why the “Weezel” 
is breaking records for catches everywhere! 


Unsolicited letters from experienced an- 
glers say that the “Weezel” is the most suc- 
cessful bait they have ever used! Many have 
ordered complete sets of twelve “Weezels” 
in the various color combinations. Dealers 
everywhere are sending in repeat orders! 

Interchangeable Spinner and Wobble 
Dises give you two baits in one for the price 
of one. Ask for the “WEEZEL.” 

TRY THE “WEEZEL”—SEE FOR 
YOURSELF! If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send us his name and a $1.00 bill and 
we will send you one complete “Weezel” 
Feathered Minnow Lure. Money refunded 
if not satisfied—you can’t lose. 


S. & S. PRODUCTS COMPANY 
104 West High St., Lima, Ohio 














er. If he cannot supply you, write 
discounts. Dealers and distributors 


trout at night. See your 
direct. 50¢ each. Special 
wanted. 





R. WEAVER 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











H. 
920 Brooks Building 
TROUT 


NEW KILLER :%°s's 


Dives, Spins, Wobbles—Trout 2” Long, Bass 2%” long 
Money back guarantee 


Write for free one. and Only 25¢ 


bargain list “F.S 
POSTPAID 





SCHULTZ, 122 Nassau Street, New York City 








the lure is a series of erratic movements 
that presumably imitates the actions of 
some sort of a wounded creature. Sufficient 
to say that the spotted bass is, as a rule, 
unable to pass it up, and usually hits it 
and hits it hard. 

The baby type of deep-run or sinking 
lure, now among the most popular of bass 
lures, is about 2% inches in length and 
weighs no more than half an ounce. This 
lure was first tried out on the spotted bass, 
making such kills in the spotted-bass area 
of the country as to send it triumphantly 
on a tour of the United States in the in- 
terest of foiling the large-mouth and small- 
mouth bass as well. That it has worked 
satisfactorily on these, too, may be an- 
swered by the fact that, when these bass 
resort to deep water, if you get this lure 
down to them you can talk business. 

The color selection must be governed by 
water conditions. If the water is murky or 
fairly dark, a white or very light-colored 
lure is used. If the water is clear, though 
deep, a rainbow, yellow perch, shiner or 
silver scale-finish proves the best. Being 
light in weight, a lure of this sort can be 


| cast with ease with a light-weight rod, 


either bamboo or the new seamless tubular 
rods. The one-piece rod and the new type 
reel, with frame and reel-spool of alumi- 
num alloy, is an ideal rod for the Ken- 
tucky bass. One trial will convince you that 
the bass has stuff in him that should fit 
him out for the piscatorial prize-ring. 
While, in the South, the method of deep 
fishing with these small plug lures is “all 
the go” and is a deadly means to bass- 
fishing success, in the North the method 
is still to be given the full benefit of a 
real try-out. In the North, too, we are 
given to playing the pork-rind lure close 
to the surface; in fact raising it occasion- 
ally to ruffle the surface waters. This is 
perfectly ideal for both largemouths and 
smallmouths, but I have found it of little 
use in fishing for the Kentucky bass. In 
taking this fish as stated, the lure must 
be permitted to sink deep, almost to the 
bottom (averaging six to eight feet) and 
is then played upward with the jerks and 
twitches of the rod tip I have mentioned. 
Aside from the fact that the Kentucky 
or spotted bass may be taken on plugs, as 
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The Kentucky bass feeds, much like the 
smallmouth, on minnows and crabs, or 
crawfish. Therefore, such lures make ex- 
cellent deep-water attractions on the hook. 
Minnows 2% to 3 inches in length, hooked 
under the skin and a little of the flesh, just 
back of the dorsal fin, so that the minnow 
can swim around with ease, is an excellent 
lure. Among the crabs, the small size is by 
far the best. 

Quill floats are unquestionably the most 
sensitive floats made and set up but little 
resistance on the line when the fish takes 
the lure. It is an interesting fact to state - 
that the Kentucky bass is extremely sensi- 
tive to any float resistance on the line, a 
trait almost more pronounced in this fish 
than in the small-mouth bass. I have oper- 
ated a light quill float of the type men- 
tioned and have taken many bass, while 
another line, operated with a heavier float, 
proved of little taking value. While the 
Kentucky bass seizes the lure and runs 
with it, then stops and turns the bait in 
order to swallow it, thereby following the 
tactics of all bass, it is interesting to state 
that resistance of the line causes it to drop 
the lure. Hence the need of a sensitive float 
for this type of fishing, at least. 


EEP fishing, as outlined, is applica- 

ble to day fishing when the Kentucky 
bass lies deep, as is its wont during the 
greater part of the day. It must be stated, 
however, that at dusk the fish come inshore 
to feed to some extent, at certain times of 
the year. Under such conditions they are 
often caught on surface lures along with 
the rest of the bass. 

When the Kentucky bass does not lie 
too deep in a stream, it is possible to get 
to it with a fly-and-spinner combination, as 
used with typical bass fly-rod tackle. To 
sink the lure properly, apply a desired 
number of split shot (BB’s) two feet ahead 
of the lure. I much prefer the well-polished, 
gold-plated No.3 spinner ahead of a Yellow 
Sally pattern, size No. 1/0. The spinner 
and fly are retrieved with twitches of 
the rod-tip. I favor the use of the so- 
called hand-forged O’Shaughnessy hook 
on a fly of the sort, the same kept very 
sharp. 

The largest Kentucky bass I have taken, 
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either the large-mouth or the small-mouth bass 


outlined, it may also be taken on live min- 
nows after the manner of quill fishing. 
These quills are “porcupine quills” and may 
be had either in the plain quill or fitted out 
with a round cork ball, one inch in diame- 
ter. If one uses the quill alone, the line is 
held to it by an adjustable rubber-band line 
fastener. The fly rod is used in this method 


| of fishing, with an invisible gut leader six 


| 


to eight feet in length. With the quill ad- 
justed to this leader and a bare hook to 
the leader end, one is ready to tempt the 
wily Kentucky bass. If they lie deep, the 
quill is adjusted to permit the hook, with 
the lure on it, to reach close to the bottom. 


out of hundreds in various sections of it 
range, weighed slightly over four pounds 
Bass of this species, and around thi 
weight, are far from common. The averagt 
Kentucky bass weighs between two aii 
three pounds. They are extremely act 
and agile fish. The larger specimens somt 
times leap out of water, but the small 
ones do not. I would say that a three 
pound Kentucky bass is as powerful # 
a small-mouth bass of four or five pounds 
Its ability to hold its own is more st 
tained. It is swifter and stronger, owing # 
a stream-lined raciness of build, and # 
often broad tail with tremendous powe 
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TAKING LARGE TROUT ON 
GRASSHOPPERS 


By W. R. Johnson 


AVING taken trout on both flies | 

and bait over a period of many 

years, I find that, for large trout, 

especially big brown trout, the 
grasshopper properly fished is one. of the 
most reliable of all lures. 

The grasshopper will take trout on clear, 
hot summer days, when most other lures 
fail. Morning and evening are considered 
the best times for trout fishing, but my 
records, covering a great many years, show 
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Turn the hopper belly up and insert the 
hook under the breast armor 


that over fifty per cent of large trout were 
caught between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. on 
clear, still, hot days. The rest were taken 
under all kinds of weather conditions, 
with the larger percentage being taken 
from 4 P.M. until dusk. I have never taken 
a really large trout on hoppers after dark. 

It may surprise many of you to know 
that grasshoppers may be found soon after 
the snow is gone. Look for them on the 
south side of hills where there are wild 
grasses and stones—land that is not 
pastured too close, so there is some grass | 
to cover the ground. As soon as the weath- | 
er warms up, you will find the hoppers 
here. The first ones will be the gray hop- 
pers—fat and chubby, without wings. 








Bring the hook out toward back of chest. | 
Turn hook over se point faces belly, then 
push through and out of back 


These will not jump far, so go slowly and 
look closely. They are excellent bait for the 
first of the season. Later on, there will be | 
several varieties of flying hoppers. The 
best ones to use are those found on the | 
high land and hills. 

Two of the best hoppers are the red- 
and yellow-winged ones. They make a | 
crackling sound when they fly. One is 
brown with red wings ; the other gray with 
light spots and yellow wings. The color 
of their wings shows only when the in- | 
sects are flying, for the wing covers hide 
these bright wings when at rest. To make 
them more attractive to the trout, pinch | 
these wing covers near the back. This | 





Point of hook should just protrude from 

back, between the wings. Weight of hook 

being on underside, keeps the hopper 
right side up 


leaves the hopper with bright red or yel- 
low wings. The hoppers I refer to are 
common here in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
In other parts of our country there are no 
doubt different species of grasshoppers, so 
my advice would be to catch some of each 
‘ind, trying them all; then stick to those 








WORLD’S RECORD LAKE TROUT. To Capt. F. W. Bennett, 
219 Massachusetts Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., went the thrill of catching the world’s 
largest lake trout. This remarkable specimen was 46% inches long, 32 inches 
in girth, and tipped the scales at exactly 48 pounds, 


SPEAKING OF RECORDS ... 


When a man catches the largest fish or distills the finest whisky, he 
establishes a record that lifts him to a high place in sport or industry. 
Smooth, rare old whiskies . . . the product of eighty years’ distilling 
experience . . . have made the name Hiram Walker famous through- 
out the world. To serve Hiram Walker’s whisky, or to order it by 
name, stamps oneself a judge of what is best in liquors. So, when you 
drink to a record maker, do so with the whisky that has made a record. 
Firelight shadows grow softer; fish stories become more plausible; 
friendships grow mellower . . . when the toast is with Hiram Walker. 





HIRAM WALKER’S “CANADIAN CLUB” 


This whisky has been made in the same slow way 
... from the same secret formula... for more 
than 40 years. The finest grains we can buy are 
patiently ground between ancient millstones that 
came from France. We nurse this liquor through 
vat and still, then barrel it in special casks made 
of Ozark Mountain oak and charred in oak fire. 
“Canadian Club’’ is a straight whisky, aged six 
years in rack-houses kept at summer heat. Bottled 
in bond under the supervision of the Canadian 
Government. On sale throughout the world —and 
everywhere a favorite. Distilleries at Walkerville, 
Ontario, and Peoria, Illinois. 


Wy, WV M4 > BONDED 
WHISKIES 




































































































‘they fit better 
wear longer’ 





NEW ANKLE-FITTING seutnted 


Here’s something new—an 
extra-light, waterproof rub- 
ber boot that fits at the 
ankle and laces snug at the 
top, to keep out dirt and 
water... it's the last word 
in comfort, for the fitted 
ankle is elastic and flexible, 
to give and bend with the 
ankle—like a leather shoe— 
and it does not“ shuck” up 
and down to blister your 
heels when you walk. 













THE ONEIDA 


Theideal shoe for marshland 
or wet grass, for wet snow 
and mud. 15 inches high; 
all rubber, waterproof to the 
top; light, flexible, and com- 
fortable. Special tough rub- 















Foot form last allows ample 
room for warm wool socks. 
Full-cut gusset permits lac- 
ing over trousers. One of 
BALL. BAND'S most popu- 


lar shoes for sportsmen. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
FOOTWEAR FOLDER 


Our new illustrated folder for sports- 

men will interest you. It describes 

the best and latest styles of rubber 

and leather footwear for fishing, 

hunting or hiking. Send today for 
your free copy. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
490 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


LOOK FOR MARK OF 
THE BETTER 
RED BALL FOOTWEAR 





BALL-BAND 


Rubber Footwear 


Leather Hunting Shoes 


Canvos Sport Shoes—-Woolen Footwear 








ber top. Long-wearing sole. | 





which you find are favorites among the 
trout. 

During the hot summer days, the hop- 
pers are very wild and hard to catch. The 
best time to get them is in the ‘morning, 
just after sunrise, and again just near 
sunset. At these times they are more slug- 
gish and you may catch more in a few 
minutes than in an hour when they are ac- 
tive. A small net made from a piece of 
cotton mosquito-netting and a heavy wire 





In the case of very small hoppers, use No. 
10 hook, which should be so inserted that 
point just shows between the eyes 


frame is a great help when you want to 
catch a bunch of hoppers. 

For hopper fishing, ordinary fly tackle 
may be used. The leader should be at least 
© feet in length and for low, clear water 
I use 9-foot leaders. For most places, “reg- 
ular trout” size is right, but sometimes a 
finer tip on the leader is advisable. I tie 
my own leaders and taper them from 
Marana 1 to Regular for a leader 7% 
feet long. When the water is clear, I use 
a 9-foot leader tapered to Fina. Hook 
sizes 6 to 10, with turned-down eyes, tied 
directly to the leader like a fly, work best. 
The size of the hook should be in propor- 
tion to the size of the hopper. 

Some sort of small sinker should gen- 
erally be used in hopper fishing. Large 
trout will not rise to a floating lure readily. 
They are deep down and back of some 
protecting cover, so you have to get your 
bait down to them, I find that a No. 6 shot 
is about right, using as many as may be 
necessary to sink your bait slowly. It 
should not sink too fast or the trout will 
get suspicious. In hopper fishing, the baited 
hook must be handled carefully so as not 
to snap the hopper off. 

For fishing under overhanging trees 
and banks, a switch cast works well. The 
same thing can be accomplished by holding 
the baited hook in the left hand and cre- 
ating a tension on the rod with the right 
hand. Then, by letting go of the baited 
hook, you switch the bait under difficult 
places where ordinary casts would hang 
up. A little practice at this and you will 
be surprised how nicely it works. 

In fishing the open, swift water, let your 
hopper drift with the current, seeking out 
the deep pockets, for there is where you 





Cut or pinch off wing covers (1) at 2. This 
wil expose the bright red or yellow wings 
(3) and make the hopper more attractive 


will find the largest fish. Deep, still pools, 
with no visible current, generally hold one 
or more prize fish. To get your bait to 
them, without showing yourself too much, 
is sometimes quite a problem. Such water 
is best fished when a slight breeze is blow- 
ing. One way is to cast your hopper ahead 
on the opposite bank; then, keeping your 
line off the water, gently pull the bait in. 
Let it sink to the bottom for a few seconds, 
then move it slowly just a short distance, 
then let it stop again. 

The idea in casting yotr hopper on the 
bank is not to cause too much disturbance. 
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If you were to cast directly over the fish 
with a hopper, you would be likely to put 
them down. When the bait carefully 
pulled into the water, however, the first 
thing the fish notice is the hopper slowly 
sinking tothe bottom. 

To insure success in hopper fishing for 
large trout, remember to go slowly and 
quietly; be patient and study the water 
carefully. As this style of fishing is done 
almost entirely down stream, keep on the 
bank as much as possible and down, out 
of sight. Remember that the big fellows 
you are after grew large because they 
learned by experience to avoid everything 
unnatural. To catch them you have to out- 
wit them. It can be done, but not by hap- 
hazard fishing. 

Some say bait fishing is unsportsman- 
like, but it all depends on how it is done. 
Certainly, fishing with hoppers, as I have 
tried to describe it here, requires the ut- 
most refinements in both tackle and meth- 
ods and considerable skill and practice are 
necessary before one becomes really suc- 
cessful. 
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COOKING SMALL BASS 


CONVENIENT way of preparing 

a small bass for the pan is not to scale 
or skin the fish, but to fry it with the scales 
and skin on. It only requires the cleaning 
out of the stomach cavity. With a sharp, 
pointed knife, cut through the skin from 
the vent to the tail and from the back of 
the head, close along the back fin to the 
tail. Then chop off the head and the tail. 
A very little grease is used in the frying 
pan—only enough to keep the scales from 
burning and, while it is nominally fried, 
it is in fact protected from getting any of 
the grease into the meat. 

When a fork or a skewer shows that the 
flesh is cooked, all that is necessary is to 
lift away with the fork the whole upper 
half of the skin and then, turning the fish 
over, remove the remaining half of the 
skin. It is the work of an instant, and the 
fish is to all intents and purposes baked 
and the flavor much finer than that of a 
fried fish. CnHas. E. MANNIERRE. 


CALIFORNIA PROTECTS 


THE STRIPED BASS 
By H. L. Betten 


OR almost a decade, Associated Sports- 
men of California waged an earnes' 
battle to save the striped bass from com- 
mercial exploitation and final extinction. 
As a result of these unremitting efforts, 
the sportsmen of California finally have 
scored a great conservation victory. On 
April 23, the Cronin-Fisher-Andreas Bill, 
aimed to take this splendid game fish off 
the commercial market, was signed by Gov. 
Merriam after having passed by over- 
whelming majorities in both houses of % 
the legislature. q 
The original proposition to stop the sale 7 
of striped bass was drafted in September, 
1926, by C. H. Wagner. It was unanimous- 
ly endorsed by the Alameda Rod & Gun 
Club, which organization presented a reso- | 
lution to Associated Sportsmen of Cali- 
fornia urging immediate affirmative legis- 
lative action. Although not actively sup- 
ported at its inception, the movement stead- 
ily gained support through several ses- 
sions of the legislature. Finally, at the | 
current session, more than 60,000 ardent 
striped-bass anglers, supported by a great 9 
army of powerful allies, placed ov erwhelm- 
ing pressure on California law-makers im 
behalf of King Striper. 
Meanwhile, the commercial interests had 
used every means in their power, including 
the employment of vast sums of money, t@ § 
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thwart conservationists so that they might 
continue exploitation of valuable game- 
fish resources. Thus in 1934, largely by in- 
tensive illegal netting, commercial fisher- 
men to the number of 324 marketed more 
than 800,000 pounds of striped bass. The 
state derived only $3,240 from their li- 
censes, although it expended many times 
that amount in abortive patrol. Due to the 
abundance of other food fish, this great 
poundage of bass netted the fishermen but 
a few thousand dollars. It is conservatively 
estimated, however, that these same fish, 
if taken by anglers, would have yielded 
legitimate business interests an additional 
$3,000,000—not to mention the recreational 
and food value. 

Unquestionably, this conservation vic- 
tory will pave the way to rapid restorati m 
of striped bass resources in central Cali- 
fornia. In that instance, not only will a 
readily accessible angling field be greatly 
extended, but these added resources will 
serve to check the too heavy drains on the 
state’s supply of trout. Assuming that this 
increase takes place, it is not unreasonable 
to predict that, within five years, the num- 
ber of striped bass fans in California will 
have doubled if not trebled. 

Striped bass were first introduced into 
California waters in 1879, when 135 small 
stripers were imported from New Jersey 
and released in Carquinez Strait. In 1882, 
an additional 290 bass were planted in the 
same vicinity. These two small plants were 
responsible for establishment of the striper 
in California. 

Contrary to a quite general belief, that 
great sportsman, S. R. Trockmorton, 
chairman of the California Fish Commis- 
sion, introduced this fish primarily because 
of its sporting qualities, and with but lit- 
tle consideration of its possible market 
value. At any rate, so successful was the 
attempt that, in the course of a few years, 
it was possible for commercial vandals to 
stage an orgy of destruction which yielded 
them over 1,750,000 pounds of bass in a 
single season. This unbridled vandalism 
led to restrictions which have been in- 
creased from time to time, until finally the 
overt acts of the commercial men in 1934 
in particular led to total prohibition of 
market fishing for striped bass. 





AMERICAN BIG GAME 
FISHING 


HILE the Derrydale Press have al- 

ways held the enviable reputation 

of producing the most beautiful books on 
sport in America, never have they printed 
anything as superb as their new publica- 
tion, American Big Game Fishing. I doubt 
if such a group of nationally known 
authorities has ever before collaborated in 
writing so important and beautiful a vol- 
ume. It’s a work of art from the standpoint 
ot typography and a classic from the 
standpoint of its contents. And let me 
hasten to add that this book is not a mere 
collection of stories of famous anglers’ 
experiences, but is essentially a practical 
work, describing the habits of the fishes 
and where, when and how to take them. 
There are chapters by Mrs. Oliver C. 
Grinnell, Lynn Bogue Hunt, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Dave Newell, Van Campen Heil- 
ner, S. Kip Farrington, Jr., Charles L. 


Lehmann, Francis H. Low, George C. | 


Thomas, III, Herman P. Gray, Thomas 
G. F. Aitken and Francis H. Geer. Some 
of the chapters are the finest things of 
their kind that have ever been done, such 
as those on the sailfish, marlin, tarpon, 
fishing at Bimini, fishing at Catalina, and 
fishing the Pacific Coast of Panama. There 
is also a very interesting and important 
chapter on fishing boats and safety at sea. 


, I ‘O me, the illustrations constitute al- 
most half the value of the book. The 
color plates by Lynn Bogue Hunt are posi- 


tively magnificent. Then there are countless | 


photographs, diagrams and maps that are 
absolutely invaluable. The methods of pre- 
paring bait by all the well known fishing- 
boat captains are illustrated in detail. 
These alone will prove of enormous value 
to all big-game fishermen, everywhere. 
The book is published in two editions: 
a regular edition consisting of 950 copies 
only, at $25.00 each, and a special de luxe 
edition of which only 40 copies are for 
sale, at $75.00 each. Both editions have 
been largely subscribed for as this issue 
goes to press, so those desiring copies 
had better send in their orders promptly. 
—Ray SCHRENKEISEN 











BASS O’ THE SEA 


need strong, reliable 


FORTUNA 
CUTTYHUNK (a 


So do all other big FORTUNA 
sea gamefish. For- cz / 
tuna tests a husky 3 NSS cia es 

Ibs. per thread wet 
(21 thread Fortuna 
has breaking 
strength of 63 lbs.!) Every thread twist- 
ed just right for maximum strength and 
minimum fibre strain. The “last word’’ 
in Cuttyhunks, Ask your dealer. 


Bass o’ River and Lake 


need strong, reliable 


BLACK KNIGHT 
Bait Casting Line 


Hardbraided. Waterproof. 
Resists spooling, tip and 
guide wear. Withstands f 
alkali and salt water. 
Casts perfectly. Very, 
very practical. At your 
dealer’s. 








Interesting fish line folder, FREE. 
ut. S. LINE CoO. 


Dept. F WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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Made of wood 


True “Runt-Casting” is done only with 
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HEDDO 


You Can See Through It— 
me But It Won't Break! 
y 2% in. long, and weighs only 5% oz. A 





ing”, price $1; “Floating and 
1; “Jointed-Floating’’, 
Popular finishes including— 
a innow’’ Finishes 
-“Silver-Shiner’’; and XRG-“Glistening- 
ren '. Just like those transparent “shore- 
in looks and action. Sent direct if 
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CASTING’ 


Whoppers? 


Heddon 
Stream's 


More 
did 


Prize 
any 


Robert Page 
Lincoln 


Sportsman and 
Author. He says: 
“A dandy little 
lure and a fine 
caster is your 
‘River - Runt’.” 





Over 10 Lbs. 
“Lou” Caine of 
Orlando, Fla., 
reports at right: 
“This remark- 
able catch on 
that unbeatable 
‘River - Runt 
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1935 Canadian Game Fish Laws 
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PROVINCES AND . SIZE DAILY PROVINCES AND | SIZE |} DAILY eienadinns 
SPECIES a LIMITS LIMIT ee SPECIES | a | LIMITS | LIMIT | ae 
nih iaeemlaeemeeiins ———— ee a ee ical —— | | | | 
Alberta : ‘ . Nova Scotia | | } 
Black bass July 1—Nov. 30 None 5 Resident $2.25 Black bass -~ » closed season None None Non-resident 5.00! 
Trout (except June 15-Oct. 15 | Gray 20in_ | Non-resident 5.00 Trout Apr. 16-Sept. 14 None /| 10lbs.or | or per day 1.00 
| lake trout) gray ling 9 aggregate | | | 30 fish | 
ling, and Rocky | Salmon (flies Feb. 1-Aug. 31* | 3 Ibs. 30 per | 
Mountain white only) week 
fish ” | —_— — 
| Lake trout / May 16—Sept. 15*| 15 | 10 Ontario | 
Pike and pickerel) No closed season None 15 each Black bass |[ July 1-Oct. 15* 10” | 6 bass Non-resident 5.50 
j Muskalonge } | 2 muska- 
——— a ——— | longe 
Beitich lumbia| Rainbow trout Tune 2-Sept. 14 x | | 
s 0 , - a : Other trout May 1-Sept. 14 7 | 10 Ibs. « 
Black bass July 1-March 30 None 15 of each) Non-resident 10.00 sencent inite ads sale i : 20 fish, ‘ 
(small-mouth) | __ | species | One-day trout) 
Black bass No closed season license 1.00 Lake trout Nov. 16-Oct. 14* | None 5 aday 
(large-mouth) No license required whitefish — | | 
in National Parks Pickerel (doré) | May 16-Mar.31 | 15” 4 
| » - — 
Trout Mar. 1-Nov. 14 | 8 15 Prince Edwar 
Steelhead Dec. 16—Feb. 28 | None None Istand” _ Non-resident 5.00 
Salmon Jan. 1-Nov. 30 , 5 a day; | Black bass No closed season | None 12 ‘ 
| = | Trout Apr. 16-Sept. 15* | None | 10 Ibs. or 
ri | 30 fist 
Lake trout May 1-Feb. 28 None —|— - ~~ 
Dolly Varden No closed season ‘ Quebec 
— — —__—_} — ———— — —— Black bass June 16—Mar. 31 aie 9” is Non-resident 
| Salmon May 1-July 31 None Salmon 25.00 
Manitoba ; | ; | "I 
e . : P Quananiche Dec. 1-Sept. 30 None | 4 Trout and 
Game fish, ex May 15—Oct. 31* None 40 Ibs. or Non resident 5.25 E a | 7 “ > ‘ a 
cept trout and 15 fish in “ Family 4.75 Fs the me : — ay wg F —- ne other fish 10.00 
whitefish “ : iggregate,| 1 Day 1.00 os aay $é-Ane. 34 15” ams 
: ~ g . May 15-Sept. 15 all species | Speckled trout May 1-Sept. 30 i Mase 
whitefish v. 11-Sept. 14 Saskatchewan Bi aa 
} Black bass o closed season Nene | None | Resident 2.00 
— - — —— _ ee —_—_—— Pike, pickerel, Mas 16-Mar. 31 ‘ 15 pike or| Non-resident 7.50 
New Brunswick | Resident 1.00 perch, goldeye pickerel, per day 1 00 | 
Black bass No closed season | None 10 Ibs., | Non-resident 20 perch 
30 fish | (except | and gold- 
| salmon) 10.00 i | eye 
| Salmon May 24-Sept. 30*} 3 Ibs. None | Family Tourist, nuctanamane saesiusivticcalres " eae | 
—— Raint trout June 16-Oct. 4* 9” es 
i r ¢ — 
Trout Apr. 1-Sept. 30* None 10 Ibs. trout, = ee ash ; May 16-Sept. 15 13” 
30 fist s, cays : aes j Jr 5 | 
_ Salmon 25.00 tullibee and lake 5 
Striped bass No closed season 12” None | Restigouche — : coe 
Non-resident a Sa _— 
| per day 25.00 Yukon | 
| > » . No information: Write Department of | Marine 
Resident . | 
per day 5.00 and Fisheries, Otta/ wa 
Northwest N EW FOU N DLAN D 
Territories : | Resident 2.00 —— a a 
Black bass July 1-Nov. 30 | None 5 | Non-resident 5.00 | 
Trout (except June 15—Oct. 15* 9” 20in | or per day 1.00 Black bass No closed season No No in- Non-resident 
take), sray ling, aggregate informa- formation | = and 
anc ocky ion No in } salmon 26.00 
Mountain white- | Rainbow trout May 15-Sept. 15 | Z formation | 4days 10.50 
sh m | Salmon and Jan. 15-—Sept. 15 | - | No in- 4 days 2.10 
Lake trout May 16-Sept. 15 15 10 | other trout | formation 
*Exceptions; consult provincial fish and game authorities. 
MORE ABOUT THE SOLUNAR PERIOD ing the tables against the feeding periods of men who are sure that the so-called pickerel and 
he ' aa ne « . . ’ 9 , 
In order to clear up some of the questions of a fish under actual fishing conditions, little great northern pike of lowa and Minnesota are 
> 'e b. ificulty should be experienced. The periods two totally distinct and different fish. 
the readers of Fietp & Stream in regard to the lly 1 1 k k T have be d 1 1 he 
wathiaan of tie sclenat thas. kt ee tt oo ast for about two hours, so that a slight have been and am still under the impression 
tl .- “tor in 3 tae eal os fact First error in calculation will not make much dif- that they are one and the same fish. 
ae Sow a een - — MCCOES. SIH, ference. am a subscriber and an enthusiastic reader 


to define it again: 

The solunar period at any given point is the 
time during which the solar conditions (i.e. the 
pull of the sun and the moon) which cause the 
tides are passing the longitudinal meridian of 
that point. Through repeated experiment, this 
period seems to be the time at which fish are 
most apt to feed. In other words, other con- 
ditions not being unfavorable, fish feed more read- 
ily at these times than at other times of apparent 

equal value. 

To continue: These solunar periods usually 
coincide with the times of low tide in salt water. 
Therefore, to determine the solunar times for 
inland points, it is necessary to allow for the 


Care must also be taken, in making observa- 
tions, not to confuse solunar periods with normal 
feeding periods, such as in the early morning or 
late evening, or rises to local insect hatches. 
Also, adverse barometric trends will sometimes 
neutralize the effect of solunar conditions, Fish 
seldom feed readily on a falling barometer. 

Occasionally, it will be noted that a lesser 
feeding period occurs midway between solunar 
times or on the high-tide time. This is not always 
the case but it is well to have it in mind. 

Throughout the Eastern states the determina- 
tion of the solunar periods is not difficult, as but 
little alteration is necessary in the true At- 


of Frecp & Stream and would appreciate very 
much if you would give me the correct answer 
to the above question. C. N. Ocpen 


Ans.—It_ is perfectly true that there are 
three principal species in the pike family—the 
muskalonge, great northern pike and the pickerel. 

While the great northern pike and the pickerel 
are by no means the same fish, it is a fact that 
the former is frequently referred to as a pick- 
erel in your section and also in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

The great northern pike is almost always 
characterized by yellow-white bean-shaped spots 
all over the body, whereas the pickerel is barred 


lantic tidal times. 


or reticulated. Furthermore, 


the pike, while it 


proper interval for low tide move 


conditions to 


quite freely admit that there are certain 


inland. Care should be taken to use for a basis 
of calculation those tables which reflect the true 
tides of the Atlantic basin and not those taken 
at a point where the tidal lag is unduly increased 
by extra tidal flow. By way of illustration, New 
York Harbor and Long Island Sound tide tables 


phases of the theory that have 
stumped. Rather than try to pose as the 


authority, I think it is better to admit my short- 


comings and request help wherever I can 
it. 
influence which takes 
the west coast which 
determined. All I have so far is a very 


place between here 


me completely 


here is some peculiar reaction in the solar 


I have not as yet definitely 


has the cheeks entirely scaled, only the uppet 
part of the gill cover is scaled, the lower half 
being naked. In the pickerel, on the other hand, 
both the cheeks and gill covers are_ entirely 
covered with scales. FisHinG Epitor. 


FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 


Inasmuch as your series of “Trout Stream Im- 


final 
find 
and 


con- 


are of little use, due to the geographic con- 
struction of these two points. 
Next, there is a difference of four hours be- 


tween the average lag or “high-water interval” 
of the east coast and of the west coast, that of the 


east coast being seven hours and that of the 
west coast being eleven hours—both averages 
being approximate. Thus, in allowing for the 


tidal conditions to move inland, the formula 15 
degrees of longitude equals one hour sun time 
must be augmented by an additional time allow- 
ance for the difference in the high-water interval 
or H.W For example, Chicago is about one 
hour west of New York by sun time—additional 
illowance for H.W.I. variation would be an 
additional hour. Thus, the solunar period for 
Chicago should be approximately two hours later 
than that of Cape May, New Jersey 

It must be remembered that the tables s, when 
so altered, are approximations and not careful 
calculations. Therefore, some experiment may be 
necessary in obtaining the best results. By check- 


clusive check on the theory here in the East and 
as conclusive a check in the far West. Thus, I 
have been able to approximate with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy the tables for the points be- 
tween the Eastern states and Idaho, but until I 
get definite reports from men who have done in- 
telligent field work in checking the fishing against 
these tables, they must of necessity remain ap- 
proximations, That being the case, there is noth- 
ing else to do but go along as best we can. 
Joun ALpEN Knicur 


MUSKIE, PIKE AND PICKEREL 


A few years ago I read somewhere that there 


were only three pikes in the S., namely 
the muskalonge, the great northern pike and 
the pickerel. 

In this section (Iowa) and a great many 


places in Minnesota, there are plenty of fisher- 


provement” 


articles are in the Fish and Fishing 


Department of your fine magazine, which Depart 
ment says it is open for the discussion of things 
of value to the fisherman, I feel justified in put- 
ting in my three-cent piece. Besides this I am no 
stranger to Frecp & StrEAM as you will note if 
you care to look over your files for correspot 
dence we had many years ago when I was helping 
to organize the Lake Champlain Fish and Game 
Club. One letter I remember you published on 
the inside front cover. 

I did my first trout-stream improvement work 


in an experimental way over oe years 
ago. This work still stands and has produced 3 
great many large brook trout since, but 


never produced more than six-inch trout before 
the work was done. For the past eight years 

have been doing stream-improvement work am 
I am now doing the same kind of work for the 
Conservation Department in a field supervisory 
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-apacity with the C. C. C. camps. I have volumes | 


f data and pictures covering all phases of the 
work. I absolutely know what can be expected 
and I know this is the only possible way we can 
ever hope to bring back our stream angling. 
Mr. Collins in his article said that a great 
deal has been published on the subject. I agree 
with him and I have followed out some of it, 


into other states even, and have failed to see | 
much of anything worth while from a practical | 


standpoint. P z 

The sportsmen in this country are ready to get 
behind stream work with their efforts and their 
money. They are thoroughly sold on it, but so 
much stuff is being promulgated that they are 
becoming confused. We have an opportunity 
with the use of government funds of furthering 
this work, but with everybody trying to exploit 
themselves and their personal ideas with no foun- 





lation of experience, the thing is going to be left | 
foundering. We have got to stop puddling around | 
with our hands and do work of a permanent na- | 


ture founded on sound engineering principles 
There must be a standard for the work if we 
ire going to get to first base and, while it is true 
that biological factors play an important part in 
deciding what a stream needs, it is equally true 
that if you cannot change the entire biological 
character of a stream, it had better be left alone. 

Those interested in the work should get to- 
gether and formulate plans for standardizing the 
work or the opportunity « f a lifetime is going to 
he lost. 


Emerson W. James. 


Ans.—You certainly sound as though you know 
something about trout-stream improvement work, 
leagree with you wholeheartedly that the thing 
we need more than anything else now is standard- 
ization. I have seen a good deal of so-called 
stream-improvement work, much of which accom- 
plished just the opposite of what it was supposed 
to do—all because there was no standardized and 
recognized system. 

But what suggestions have you for adopting 
such a system? The thing that I am wondering 
shout is whether there aren’t so many combina- 
tions of circumstances on different streams and 
so many ideas among those who want to improve 
them, that star lization seems, for the time 
being, at least, more or less remote 

FisuHinG Eptror. 








STINGAREE NOT VENOMOUS 


I would like to know just what it is that 

isons one when a stingaree strikes; also if this 

s fatal, and just what to do in case one is stung. 
Georce B. Rricarpo. 


Ans.—The sting ray secretes no special 
poison. The point is simply that it has a wicked, 
jagged sort of spine on its tail that can in- 
flict a mighty nasty wound. Other than that, 
the tail does have a sort of slimy oil on it 
which, perhaps because of some impurities 
which it contains, is > to cause blood poison- 
ing. But I think this is due more to the nature 
of the wound inflicted by the spine than any- 
thing else. In other words, the danger of being 
struck by one of these sting rays is that of any 
other serious wound—namely blood poisoning. 

The only thing to do, therefore, is to take 
very good care of it. That is, to use an effec- 
tive antiseptic and keep the wound clean and 
dressed properly. FisuinG Eprror. 





FISH WITH GREEN FLESH 


A good many years ago, while on the Oregon 
Coast, I caught a number of fish about ten or 
twelve inches long, weighing a couple of pounds, 
that, when cut open, were found to have flesh 
that was very much the color of fresh green 
grass. I dressed them and put them in a pan 
with other white-fleshed fish and wherever the 
green fish touched the white fish flesh, it turned 
the latter green also. When cooked, the meat 
was white as any other sea fish. The natives of 
that particular part of the country seemed to 
think nothing of it, as they catch them often 
trom the rocky shoreline. 

They call them “kelp,” which is probably only 
a local name. There seems to be more than one 
kind of kelp there. The green-meated ones are 
dark brown with irregular splotches of dark 
red. The others that I caught were a lighter 
own, with small blue spots on them. Their 
meat was white. I mentioned these fish to some 
fellows here and did I get the “razzberries!”’ 
_ If you can help me, I shall be ever so grate- 
ful. ARTHUR REINOEHL. 


Ays.—The fish you describe in your letter is 
undoubtedly what is frequently known as_ the 
cultus cod, also called blue cod and ling. Its 
scientific name is Ophiodon elongatus. I have 
never heard it called kelp although as you say, 
that may be a local name for it in a few sec- 
tions along its habitat. 

he cultus cod is quite common and an im- 
portant food fish. As you describe, its flesh 
he a rather vivid blue or green or what might 
est be termed a bluish green in color. The 
same applies to the bones. The flesh, in spite of 
its color, is not in the least unwholesome. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


BIG SPLASH 


vs. 


BiG FISH 


®@ Some fishermen like a big splash. 


















About all this attracts is the unfavor- 
able attention of fellow anglers. 


|Other fishermen like big fish—the 
kind they can report to the editor of 
the home town newspaper. They 
use the light Al. Foss metal lures that 
slide in with hardly a ripple—and 
come out with the kind of fish they 
are proud to take home. 


If you want to get results, stock your 





tackle box with Al. Foss lures—and 
|use them according to directions— 
| successful fishermen have been doing 
it for 19 years and report increasing 
results each season. Write today for 


illustrated folding catalog. Use the 







coupon below. 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
Box A, Geneva, Ohio 
& 
AL. FOSS PORK RIND STRIP 
The original and genuine. Will not spoil. Now ready in two styles 
— Wet— packed inthe familiar 
ior — Dry— packed in a light 
metal box for easy carrying 
Either style per package—35c j 
FA 
ip Pon« Rino 
a 
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56° Sporting Goods Div 
»¢ THE AMERICAN FORK 
7’ & HOE COMPANY 
oO Box A, Geneva, Ohio 
a ¢* Please send me without cost 
¢” of obligation, illustrated folding 


PORK RINO Balls 
A TRUE TEMPER PRODUCT sie 











City State. 





































































GLADDING'S 


OTSELIC 


Dowsce Taras 


a€* 







/] \ 
I'M “THE Works” 


You've heard all the big talk about the 
fishing line that does everything — well 
I'm IT. | haven't made any world's records 
and | haven't been named for any "All- 
American” team, but I've got the whole 
fishing world dizzy, trying to keep up 
with me. 


For years | was considered only a bait- 
casting line — until fishing guides began 
to whisper — "Get yourself one of them 
Otselics and you'll have the best fly line 
in the world,” or "There ain't a better 
trolling line made than Otselic," or 
"Otselic is an all around line." 


Whether you cast a fly or a plug; 
whether you troll or still- fish: whether you 
go for trout, bass, steelhead or salmon, if 
you want a tough, strong line with a uni- 
versal finish, I'm your choice. I'll do 
everything you can do—in the way of 
fishing — and you'll never leave me home 
after the first trip. 


I'm made in 8 level sizes— 
14 to 62 Ib. test—and in 5 
tapered sizes—for fly casters. 


s for catalog 
| voncesing and describing 
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BASS ON THE FLY 
(Continued from page 19) 


tactics. One morning I had used my favor- 
ite upright-wing and flat-wing bass bugs 
for two hours without results. I waded into 
a hole rather too deep for comfort and 
started to work my way out, forgetting my 
lure for the moment and letting it drag in 
the water behind me. Just as I ‘reached the 
edge of the gravel bar I felt a hard jerk on 
my rod and found I had hooked a small- 
mouth. I lost the fish, as he was not secure- 
ly hooked. A little later I had exactly the 
same experience except that this time I 
landed the fish. 

Deciding that there must be something 
in a moving bug that antagonized the fish, 
I started to draw my lure over the water 
at varying speeds, making as much com- 
motion as possible. I took five more bass, 
and four of them hit the bug when it was 
moving. 

Feather minnows are usually made to 
imitate a small crippled fish lying on the 
surface, but they have other possibilities. 
They have a realistic swimming action 
when pulled under the surface and can be 
made to leap out of the water in the man- 





N the next issue, Harold C. 

Hollis has another informative 
article for the bass fisherman. 
This time it’s “BASS ON THE 
PLUG,” a strictly practical how- 
to-do-it article. 











ner of a frightened minnow. I prefer them 
for evening fishing when the bass are seek- 
ing minnows in the shallows. 

In weeds and lily pads I generally use 
my small frog lure, which is more weed- 
less than most others because it has an 
upturned hook. Some bass bugs also have 
this feature. Such fishing is hard work for 
a fly rod, and one must have tackle that 
will stand the strain. A four-pound large- 
mouth hooked on a green bass bug in thick 
pads gave me more anxious moments than 
any other bass I have taken. 

I discovered the possibilities of night 
fishing quite by accident. A friend and I 
had spent the evening casting the shore- 
line with feather minnows. We took a few 
largemouths, all of which were released. 
Darkness overtook us on the way home, 
but we stopped to make a few casts at the 
tip of a long, narrow peninsula. Each of 
us had a strike on the first cast, but my 
fish got away. My companion landed his— 
a four-pound smallmouth. I did not get 
another strike. Our feather minnows were 
of the same size and shape and made by 
the same firm, but mine was the lighter 
in color. The bass ignored this entirely 
and went for the darker one eagerly. My 
friend had several strikes and took three 
more smallmouths, the smallest weighing 
two pounds. Then we quit fishing. All of 
the fish were taken near the shore, and 
there was only about fifty yards of produc- 
tive water. The night was warm and the 
sky full of stars, but there was no moon. 

This one experience gave us the basic 
principles of night fishing, although at the 
time we did not fully appreciate it. There 
is no greater thrill in angling than catch- 
ing bass at night. Even the hardy bronze- 
backs of the rapids do not give more 
thrills. 

River fish, of course, will feed at night, 
but many rivers are difficult to wade in the 
darkness. This is particularly true of 
rivers which are full of large rocks, like 
the St. Croix. Sandy-bottom streams can 
easily be waded in the darkness, and there 
are always places that can be fished from 
a canoe or from the bank. The river bass, 
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however, living in comparatively shallow 
water, can usually be taken on fly-rod 
lures during the day. The lake smallmouth 
generally spends the day in water so deep 
that orthodox fly-fishing methods are not 
effective. 

The larger bass lures, such as the bugs 
and spinners, are best handled with a 
rather heavy rod. I have often fished these 
lures with a 5-ounce rod, but such a tool 
is not adapted to this work. I can do much 
better with an 8%-foot rod weighing 5%, 
ounces designed especially for these lures, 
Some anglers use rods that weigh 6 ounces 
or more. 

The weight of these rods is not objec- 
tionable if one uses a reel heavy enough 
to balance them. Because of its weight, an 
automatic reel is excellent for use with 
bass-bug rods. The ease with which it 
takes up line is much appreciated, especial- 
ly in fast water and at night. The new 
automatics with their improved design and 
free-stripping feature are much better than 
the original models. 

The bass-bug line should be a level one. 
Its size is determined by the weight and 
action of the rod. For the average rod a 
D line answers the purpose. 

The leader should also be rather heel 
about .015. The artificial gut does fairly 
well for the heavy fly-rod lures, but is use- | 
less for dry flies. I prefer a leader 6 or 8 
feet long to the short leaders sometimes 
recommended for bass bugs. I find the 
bug will lie more naturally on the water 
if tied with a Turle knot instead of being 7 
fastened with a large loop. 

With light rods, only small bugs and | 
feather minnows should be used. Most of 
these are tied on No. 6 hooks. Their chief 
disadvantage is that they take so mam 
small fish. I fished the St. Croix one aiter- 
noon with a man who used the small feath- 
er minnows. He caught about a dozen 
but not one of them was more than 
eight inches long. I took only about half 
that many, but all were fair-sized fish. | 
was using large wet flies and bucktails. 
My companion finally tried a large wet fly 
and almost immediately hooked a_ two- 
pound bass. 

To get the most out of bass fishing, use 
different kinds of tackle on different occa- 
sions. Bass bug, dry fly and spinner—each 
has its own appeal, and although ours is 
a sport that never tires, a little variety 
gives added zest. 

The bass is one of our greatest fish. He 
is a sportsman, every inch of him. Caught 
on a night-crawler or a frog, he may he 7 
just another fish; but taken on a delicate © 
feather creation, he is a tribute to our 7 
perseverance and sagacity. If he must die, 
let his fate befit the gentleman that he is. 


bass, 


THE OLD WARDEN ON INSECTS 
(Continued from page 41) 


“One of you referred to England. Why, 
over there, and other places in Europe, © 
they’ve been cultivatin’ May-flies for a 
long time. As I understand it, they just give 
the bugs places to lay their eggs out of 
range of their enemies, and the bugs do the 
rest. : 

“And if water insects make up over hall 
the diet of little trout from Vermont t 
Oregon by the way of Utah, ain’t it maybe 
true that we've been overlookin’ bets it 
not gettin’ busy sooner and tryin’ to step 
up the supply of insects? 

“IT sometimes think us fishermen have © 
been dodgin’ the hard problems of out © 
sport. ‘Sure,’ we've said, ‘fish have got t0 
have food. They can’t live and thrive ané 
multiply without food,’ we’ve said. And | 
we've patted ourselves on the back for 
raisin’ a few forage minnows and such, and | 
seldom stopped to think that minnows are 
food only for fair-sized fish and that if | 
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we're goin’ to give little wild fish and fin- 
gerlings from our hatcheries a good chance 
to grow that minnows Just wont do. 

“This insect thing is a tough one to 
tackle. So little is known about it, in the 
first place. And it seems to have so many 
ins and outs. Compared to it, minnow 
raisin’ seems simple. Minnow raisin’ seems 
to be somethin’ anybody can understand 
and see with their own eyes and get their 
hands on, you might say. 

“But I’m layin’ you a little bet right 
now: that inside of ten years the things 
these men I’ve mentioned have found out 
will have touched off a big movement for 
insect study and propagation. And maybe, 
perhaps, possibly, it'll do more for our 
trout than anything that’s been done up 
to date. 

“Stream improvement is in its infancy. 
It seems to work. But the chances are, 
we're wastin’ a lot of motion and money 
and hope on it, because up to date we don't 
quite know where we're headed. We don't 
know enough about insects as a crop, 
and—” 

He stopped and stared hard against the 
sky, which had lost its glory of pigment 
and was a pale lemon sheen in the west, 
letting shadows down upon the land. 

“Look!” he said, pointing. “There goes 
one! That’s the first of the hatch! There’s 
another! Here comes a dozen of ’em! Get 
to your favorite bends. boys! Get on your 
way !” 

And, gathering their gear hastily, they 
left the bridge and scattered up and down 
the stream to await the assault of those big, 
tackle-challenging, breath-taking browns 
upon exhausted insects which would soon 
be dropping from that swiftly moving 
cloud of May-flies. 


OVER THE HEIGHT OF LAND 
(Continued from page 29) 


to be traveling—Herriot, 214, 1%4 and 1; 
Lewis, 2% and 2; Bliss, 2; Cooper, alas, 
¥%, Second day—Lewis, alas, none; Her- 
riot, 3, 2%4, 21%, 214, 2 and 2, which, as 
you can see, is too much, but he put them 
back after tenderly weighing them in his 
net; Cooper, 2, 134, 134, 1% and 1%. 

Subsequently, Cooper on the Eabemet 
and Herriot on the Opichuan caught their 
4-pounders, Herriot getting one of 414 
pounds. The great majority of these fish 
were taken on streamer flies of polar-bear 
hair or hackle streamers, with red or 
green bodies wound with silver tinsel. The 
Silver Doctor, with a hackle streamer, 
was also a useful fly. 

It was the third day that we encountered 
the dry-fly problem. In the quiet eddy of 
a rapid below Sucker Lake, we discovered 
a company of big trout rising steadily to 
some unseen insect. We tried our stream- 
ers; we tried spinners with flies; we tried 
standard flies in large sizes. Our good old 
Ojibway guide insisted on the superior 
merits of a light Montreal, size 6 or more. 
In fact, the Indians of the district use 
nothing but a Montreal. 

Herriot, in desperation, tied on a Mon- 
treal dropper. On the first cast, a 3-pounder 
plunged into space after the high-dangling 
dropper, And you should have seen us sud- 
denly stricken still on that spruce-clad 
stage, and how we crept back to the rocky 
shore, and how hysterically we searched 
our fly boxes until suddenly Herriot, with 


| 4 mad yell, discovered, hidden in an un- 


likely corner of his box, half a dozen 
Badger Bivisibles. We had, on advice, 
cleared our fly boxes of all such namby- 
pambies, Now we said grace over them. 

We tied them on 1X and 2X leaders. We 
dropped them fearfully over the dark eddy 


| where the big tails and the big dorsals 


clove the water. 
They came like lambs. Like spring 


lambs, they gamboled up and lashed and 
slammed at our tiny badgers. In that far 
place, with the curious Indians squatted 
watching us, we flung the tiny flies of a 
country a thousand miles southerly into 
the air and laid them on the smooth boils 
of the eddy. And out of the eddy, two and 
three feet into the air, came those innocent 
blazing trout of the last north—olive, 
bluish, jeweled, orange-flanked and white- 
edged. Oh, friends; oh, brook flickers! 

Not like lambs they played, but like 
lions. We are sure fish of 5 and 6 pounds 
took our tiny bivisibles in that eddy. But 
we were powerless to hold them. They 
arched across the raging stream. Our 
lines sang out to the end—ninety feet. 
And spung! The leaders parted. Cooper, 
who has fished Canada from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, is calmly certain he had 
an 8-pound trout on more than one occa- 
sion. We all think we had on 5- and 6- 
pounders in this dry-fly eddy. 

The score at the close ‘of that dry-fly 
ecstasy was—Herriot, 314, 234, 2%4, 2, 


2 and 2; Cooper, 234, 234, 2 and 134. 


EVERAL times later, when the trout 


refused streamers, fly spinners and all | 


else, we tried our few remaining dry flies, 
without avail. If you think of these Hud- 
sonian trout as being avid, ignorant beasts 
that require nothing more than a size 4 
Red Ibis, be ye counseled. Thank heaven, 
there are hours, and even days, when they 
will come no more readily than the most 
finicky pond trout fed on beef heart. But 
on no one day did they entirely refuse us. 
It would be idle to score each day. The 
picture as a whole is of ever-shifting prob- 
lems of weather and water, with a suc- 
cessful solution every day, even though it 
meant only two or three trout. The out- 
standing incident of the Eabemet side trip 
had to do with Cooper's great yellow 
streamer. On the Eabemet, Cooper had 
beheld a spectacle to him, a reasonably pro- 
ficient trout-stream entomologist, most 
unusual. He had seen trout leaping fu- 
riously at a big green dragon-fly. Anar 
or Aeschna, it is a great big green dragon- 
fly, darting over the rapids. And out of 
the swift water plunged the big trout. 
Cooper opened his trout and found them 
stuffed like sardine cans with big green 
dragon-flies. Among his flies he had none 
that were green and no materials that 
would make a large green fly. But he had 


a yellow streamer. At least, it appeared | 


yellow, because Cooper, who had tied it, 
had forgotten that underneath the long 


yellow hackle streamer he had laid a bright | 


blue hackle streamer. This fly he cast. And 
the effect was amazing. The trout went 
crazy over it. 

Details of the yellow streamer: hook, 
No. 3: body, gold tinsel and gold tinsel 
ribbing; hackle, mixed claret and dark 
blue; wing, two yellow hackle feathers 
with light blue between. 

Cooper had only three of these flies. He 
did not know, until it was too late, that 
the yellow over the blue concocted, in the 
water, a perfect iridescent green. At any 
rate, when he had lost two of his yellow 
streamers in trout of forever-unknown pro- 
portions, after catching several up to four 
pounds, he made a back cast which, in 
spite of all the respect he was paying to 
the hazards behind him, hooked itself thirty 
feet up in a good big birch. 

The last fly! He turned to see if any 
Indian dare climb that lissom birch to 
retrieve the precious streamer. 

Bob, who had been watching, picked up 
his ax, walked over and felled the birch. 
Its top dropped neatly alongside Cooper, 
who picked his yellow fly off the twigs 
without moving a foot. The Hudsonian 
method of retrieving a snagged fly! 

This is the brief newsreel of our trip 
into a region which Bob and John said 














EASTMAN’S FINEST 
MINIATURE CAMERA 
ala Domeslic Price 


$5750 


KODAK RETINA incorporates every 
worth-while miniature camera develop- 
ment—yet it costs about half as much 
as other cameras of similar range. Before 
you buy a miniature camera —check 
these features, check the price. Then 
see the Retina at your Kodak dealer's. 


36 EXPOSURES 

. +. without reloading. Film comes in daylight- 
loading magazines. Pictures, about 1x 114 inches, 
readily enlarged. 


FILM SPACER 

No overlapping pictures—no wasted film. Film 
automatically stops at right spot in winding— 
indicator shows the number of pictures. 


FAST (f.3.5) LENS 

The big, precision anastigmat lens admits ample 
light for fast action pictures... lets you make 
candid pictures indoors in good light. 


1/500 SHUTTER 

Snapshots up to 1/500 second, accurately timed 
by the Compur-Rapid shutter. Eight other 
automatic speeds as well as ‘‘time’’ and “‘bulb."’ 


COMPACTNESS 

Folds flat, no projecting front. Only 44x3x 1% 
inches over all. Unobtrusive spyglass finder al- 
ways ready for action. 


LOW PRICE 


Sturdy, precision construction, yet it costs about 
half as much as other cameras of similar range. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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|\OU EPPINGER’S 


NOTANGLE 
CASTING REEL 


With a No- 
tangle Reel you 
can cast all day, 
fast or slow, 
even against the 
wind, with never 
a snarl or tangle. A rugged, pre- 
cision made, chromium plated, and 
beautiful reel at $10.00. Try it at 
your favorite dealer—Or have a 
Notangle Unit installed in your present 
South Bend, Shakespeare, or Heddon 
No. 4, 206, and 215 at $3.50, and 
Shakespeare Marhoff at $5.00. 


DARDEVLE 


For better casting 
and more fish use 
Genuine Dardevle 
Lures. Beware 
of counter- 
feits. 
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Illustrated is the 
improved scale fin- 
ish Dardevle. New 
scale finishes 75¢ each 
—regular Dardevies all 
sizes 50c. Send for catalog 
and mention dealer’s name. 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Inc. 
134 Cadillac Square, Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 
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“will in the last analysis prove to be the 
greatest speckled-trout country in the his- 
tory of America.” Within a forty-mile 
stretch of the great Albany, twenty of 
these short, raging little rivers flow into 
the main stream, and there are literally 
countless small brooks and spring feeders, 
sanctuaries of trout that nobody would 
think of bothering with. Despite the fact 
that for two hundred years this Albany 
has been a highway of the great fur com- 
panies, the hinterland is barely explored 
from the sportsman’s view-point. And 
beyond the Albany lie other mighty rivers 
of the north. 

On the home trip, at the Rabbitskin 
Rapids of the Opichuan River, Herriot 
got his 4-pounders: 4, 44%. If ever Herriot 
wins an Irish Sweepstake, he is going to 

“build him a cabin on the Rabbitskin and 
marry him an Eskimo.” 

But Cooper and Lewis, diverted far up 
the Eabemet past Fort Hope, heard fabu- 
lous stories about a river called the 
Winisk—nothing under 5 pounds. That’s 
what the boys say. That’s what the Hud- 
son’s Bay men say. That’s what the In- 
dians say. Winisk, the great river—nothing 
under 5 pounds. 

So, you Frank Foresters of tomorrow, 
we give you, a hundred miles beyond our 
farthest cast, the Winisk. 


DEEP NYMPHS FOR STUBBORN 
TROUT 


(Continued from page 37) 


Casting out to midstream with lots of 
slack in the line, you allow your lure to 
drift naturally down into the deeper water. 
If it is not taken, you work it over to one 
side, slowly recover, and cast again. The 
lure is most apt to be taken about as the 
line straightens out. Keep the tip of your 
rod up and school yourself to strike ever 


so gently; for when one drifts a lure 
downstream in this way, the trout seem 
to have an uncanny way of nipping the 


fly from the leader. 

Such are the methods of fishing a nymph 
deep. I have never found any advantage 
in retrieving the lure in a series of jerks, 
or in imparting any other unnatural mo- 
tions. However, a very slight twitch on 
the line will sometimes make the critter 
appear to kick its legs as if very much 
alive. 

I recall such a case last season. A trout 
could plainly be seen cruising around close 
to the bottom, near the head of a large 
pool. Again and again I drifted my nymph 
past him, without his showing the slight- 
est interest. Finally I tried a tiny twitch 
on the line. “Insect!” the trout seemed to 
exclaim, and how he did hit that nymph! 
He was a chunky brown trout weighing 
a pound and three-quarters. 

For this deep-nymph fishing, I have had 
most success with lures tied on Nos. 8 
and 10 hooks, the model used having 
rather a long shank but a free-standing 
point. Much success may be had with 
very crude, impressionistic lures that 
merely have a sort of nymphy look, pro- 
vided they are skillfully handled. But 
fished with the same degree of skill, the 
more realistic imitations will take more 
and better fish. A sub-surface lure is seen 
much more clearly by the trout than is 
any fly on the surface; and the larger the 
lure, the more its defects are accentuated. 
So I try to imitate some specific insect, 
such as a caddis larva or a May-fly nymph, 
as closely as my fly-ty ing limitations will 
permit. 

To date, my most effective pattern has 
been a representation of a stone-fly nymph. 
This creation has a flat body, so finished 
with very thin rubber as to give it a light 
gray belly and a darker brown back. These 
heavy -b lied lures have a tendency to ride 
in the water with the shank of the hook 
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down and the point up; so the fly is tie 
with the back toward the point of the 
hook. 

Two fibers from a pheasant tail feather 
represent the tail setae, and two shorter 
ones the antennae. Three single fibers oj 
guinea-hen feather are made to project 
from each side of the critter’s thorax, a 
the proper positions and angles to repre. 
sent legs. Sometimes a pair of tiny dark 
hackle points is added on the back, as wing 
pads. This fly may be unconventional— 
but it is very deadly. 

When conditions are at all favorable for © 
it, I personally prefer dry-fly fishing t 
all other methods. And I certainly do no 
advocate this method of fishing nymphs 
deep at times when trout may be attracted 
to the surface. But when one must resort 
to deep fishing of some sort, isn’t this 
nymph fly-fishing more appealing than the 
use of bait? Surely the most real enjoy- 
ment may be had out of fishing when the 
skill of the angler is most fairly pitted 
against the wariness, strength and agility 
of the fish. All of these elements become 
greater factors when one uses light tackle 
and an artificial lure which must be made 
to appear like a living creature. 

When a worm is used, the trout very 
often swallows the bait and is hooked 
away down in the gullet, where he cannot 
possibly dislodge the hook. In this case 
the only way he can escape is by breaking 
the line or heavy leader—usually impos- 
sible, no matter how clumsy the angler 
may be. Worm fishing is poor conserva- 
tion in that many under-sized trout are 
fatally injured when they swallow the 
hook. And I suspect that many big trout 
which do somehow succeed in breaking 
away, die a slow death from that bait 
hook lodged in their interior. 

Nymph fishing has none of these objec- 
tions—and it’s a lot of fun. Try it out 
and if the trout are stubborn and won't 
come to the surface, fish your nymph dee 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE 
(Continued from page 46) 


reel in, but the heavy pull remained 

Softly I spoke to Tom, who _ pat. 
dling: “I’m caught in the weeds. You! 
have to back up.” 

Quietly he paddled backward until | 
was over the lily bed. My rod bent double 
as I endeavored to retrieve the lure, and 
I leaned over the side of the canoe, gaz 
ing down into the clear water. I noticed 
a commotion among the lily roots, and ther 
suddenly I made out the broad black back 
of a large fish. 

“Get me out in deep water quick!” 
exclaimed. 

Tom obeyed, and slowly I pulled the . 
out of the shelter of the silver lilies. 
he came free he shot like an arrow a 
down. I had now secured a good glimps 
of him, and I judged that he was about 
10 pounds in weight. Many times I brought 
him in close to the canoe, trying to get 
the eye hold, but it was all of half an hour 
before he grew tired enough to let me lean 
over and secure such a hold. 

We had caught several walleyes rang 
ing from 8 to 10 pounds, and this om 
didn’t look much larger than some of thos 
previous ones. This, I think, was on a 
count of his shortness. When I placed him 
on my scales, he weighed 12 pounds $ 
ounces. On Mark’s, he weighed exact!) 
12% pounds. 

sae 12/4- pound walleye is quite a fish # 
any man’s lake,” remarked Doc as he eye! 
the dark old warrior. 

“Why don’t you turn bios in for a Frew 
& STREAM prize?” asked Mark. 

Consequently, we measured, weighed and 
photographed the fish. Then we released 
him, and I hope some day he will grov 
to twice his size and that some angler’ 
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heart will be gladdened by catching him. 

He measured 29% inches in length, was 
16 inches in girth, 4 inches across the back 
and a little over 6 inches in depth. His 
tail spread was 8 inches. As Doc said. 
quite a walleye in any man’s lake. ; 

A day or so later we started our weari- 
some journey back to civilization, and 
three days later, about five o’clock one 
afternoon, pulled into the outfitting camp 
on Clearwater. Around the supper table 
that night, we boasted of the fishing and 
the seclusion of Kariskon. 

“I doubt if any white man has ever 
fished that lake before,” offered Doc, look- 
ing around the table. 

“It sure is a wild baby, and darn hard 
to get into,” I added. 

“Just where is this lake?” asked one 
of the grizzled old trappers at the table. 


Carefully I explained the route we had | 


taken. I described the difficult portages, the 
great stretches of open water and the hard 
time we had getting up the little stream. 


finally ending with the remark that I had | 


caught a 12!4-pound walleye up there. 

At this, another old trapper spoke up: 
“Yep, when Joe Garr was netting up there 
for the commercial fisheries, he told me 
15- and 16-pound walleyes were common.” 

“Why, it’s only been closed to commer- 
cial fishing for the last three or four 
years,” explained the first trapper. 

And so went another illusion. Our cher- 
ished bubble—that we had been on a lake 
undisturbed by the white man’s paddle— 
had been cruelly burst. But while it had 
lasted, the grass was greener on the other 
side of the fence. 


DESERT BOMBSHELLS 
(Continued from page 26) 


the birds take mates, and if a pair stays 
together more than a year I think it is an 
accident. The gathering seems to be a 
provision of nature against in-breeding. 

_The mating season starts immediately 
after, and the young quail are hatched in 
May or June. When they are first born, 


they are tiny fluffy balls not much larger | 


than dimes and can hide on almost bare 
ground. By the latter part of July they 
are half grown, and by the middle of 
September they are about as large as they 
will ever be. ; 

It is commonly believed that the coveys 
which hunters encounter early in the sea- 
son are simply a cock and a hen and their 
young. This I am inclined to doubt. I think 


the cocks have a tendency to go off by | 


themselves and the hens to do likewise. I 
do know that more often than not, espe- 
cially around the first of November when 
the season opens here, I kill only hens in 
one bunch and cocks in another. By the 
last of the season they begin to bunch up 
again, and in the following spring the 
coveys Over wide areas unite and the cycle 
starts Over again. 

I have heard many express the belief 
that Gambel’s quail migrate. To some 
casual observers that would seem the only 
explanation for their sudden shrinkage or 
expansion in numbers. With this theory, 


however, I do not agree. Experiments with | 


banded quail in New Mexico show that, 
although some birds may live almost a 
score of years, they have never been shot 
more than a few miles from the places 
where they were banded. 

_ Although they can get along with very 
little water, they will move a mile or two 
when a water-hole dries up. Often when 
they are found adjacent to a steep moun- 
tain range, they will go clear to pines in 
the summer and move down again with 
the first snow of winter. But the average 
bird lives and dies in a ‘ 
territory. 


When quail are scarce, it means they 


square mile of | 
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15 jewels, unbreakable crystal, luminous or plain Arabic 
dial. No. 1802, non-magnetic stainless steel case, strap, 
$25. No. 1801, 10 K. gold filled case, leather thong, $32.50 








@ At last—a truth-telling timepiece that can 
Important: No watch can stay mois- 
ture-proof permanently without atten- 
tion! Have your dealer check your 
Elgin Sport Watch once a year and 
renew the anti-moisture barrier of oil 
which is subject to evaporation. 


- ELGIN : 


FOR 70 YEARS THE MARK OF 
AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


even take a ducking during the day’s work in 


a trout stream and still stay on the job. It’s 


an Elgin through and through. 15-jeweled 
and timed to the standard of the stars. The 


smartly-styled case is especially designed to 








make it thoroughly moisture-proof. The 
crystal is unbreakable. And the cost— 


reasonable! See it at your dealer’s now. 








Bean’s Camp Mattress 6 4°o- > 


Made of strong 6 ounce olive drab duck, blocked into large squares so that $4.25 paid 


it is impossible for filler to bunch up. Filled with silk floss that will not mat down same as cotton and 
| other similar fillers. Single Mattress 28"x75”. Weight 6'2 Ibs. Price $4.25. Double Mattress $8.00. 
| Postpaid east of Mississippi. 
| If west add 50c. Both Mat- 
tresses packed in Water- 
proof Duffle Bag. Write for 
New Catalog. 
Manufactured by 


| L. L. BEAN, Ine. 


Mfrs., Fishing, Camping, 
and Hunting Specialties 


71 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
















Send for 











The perfect fish head preservative— 

a any kind—large or small—fresh or 
salt water—no odor when finished— 

retains natural color—complete 
instructions—brush included. 






EDW. VOM HOFE’s 
1935 caTALo 


It’s a thrill to catch, but 
the greatest thrill is to pre- 
serve and take home your 


- trophy, then every time 
a you tell your fish story you 
The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 "Prove it. 


It's simple—just brush it on— 
It's inexpensive, only $2 post- 
paid to preserve 4 to 8 heads 
Lasts a life-time 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 176 pageillustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO.., inc. 
92-B Fulton Street, New York City 





D-FLO Chemical Co. 
4025 Izard St. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


You will be sorry if you go 
fishing without a can of 
D-FLO. You are sure to catch 
a trophy. 



















ONE PIECE SOLID OR 
JOINTED TUBULAR 


ON FISHING on 
RODS 
Always Better! 











RICHARDSON 
ROD AND REEL CO. 


3152 N. SAWYER AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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CASTERS! 
Big ones 
are running 
now. 











Get the most out of 
this year’s fishing (and 
the years to come) with 
Hohwieler long-life rub- 
ber surf casting acces- 





sories. They hold their 
shape, last twice as 
long as leather and cost 
1001 half as much. Rein- 


500 
forced with tire fabric. 
No joints or rivets. Salt 


241 











163 resisting and will not 
water-soak. 

PRICES: No. 500, Surf Rod Butt Rest, 

er with adjustable belt or screw 

holes (for chair), $1.75; No. 1001, Surf Rod 


Drip Shield, 15c; No. 163, Spring Butt Rest, with 
belt, $1; No. 241, Rod Butt Protector, 15c; 
No. 480, Combination Rod Butt Protector and 
Rest (not pictured), 75c; large size, $1. Choice 
of Black or Russet. 


__ Jf your dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
HOHWIELER RUBBER CO. 


MORRISVILLE, PA. 


Please send me C.0.D., postage prepaid, the following: 


No. 500 with belt ( ) with holes ( ) No. 1001 ( ) 
No. 163 ( ) No. 241 ( ) No. 480 ( ) In Black ( ) 
Russet ( ). 

NAME 





ADDRESS 
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FAVORITE 


now made 
in this 


NATURAL 
MINNOW 
5"N° 500 
Proven 
Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 
For the first time, you can 
purchase, made in the United 
States, this type of formerly im- 
ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. ow priced within the reach of 


every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish, 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. § 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Bitt DEWitrt Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N-Y. 











SKINNER’S casting or 
trolling spoons are dur- 
able, reliable and of high- 
est quality. Made in vari- 
ety of colors and sizes, re- 
tailing for 25¢ to 75c each. 
Ask your dealer or send for catalog. 


H. A. WHITTEMORE & CO., INC. 
301 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 














have had a bad breeding season. When 
they are extraordinarily plentiful, it means 
weather and food have been right. Even at 
best, they have a tough row to hoe. Al- 
though they are keen-witted, they are able 
to maintain themselves only by their as- 
tounding ability to multiply. An unsea- 
sonable rain will kill thousands of young ; 
skunks and rodents are continually alert 
for their eggs; and hawks; coyotes, owls 
and bobcats prey on the adult birds. 

So you of other sections can have your 
ringnecks, your bob-whites and your 
grouse. I am content with my little friend, 
the Gambel. May every pair raise a flock 
of forty instead of a mere twenty ! 


WET AND DRY BIRD SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 39) 


with abundant feed available, it should be 
safe to kill at least half of this total stock, 
or about 125 birds. These figures are at 
present more theory than feathers, but they 
should prove to be conservative after our 
experiment has reached a stage of full- 
fledged development. 

As to pheasants, it is not yet definitely 
demonstrated whether they will really 
thrive in this region, or whether we are 
outside the margin of the favorable 
pheasant range, which is known to lie sev- 
eral counties to the north. Limited plant- 
ings have been made from time to time 
in our county, but only scattered remnants 
have so far survived. The improvement we 
are making in our range, though designed 
primarily to foster quail, will also be a 
valuable test of whether this is pheasant 
range. Certainly the environment in its 
visible aspects will be as nearly perfect as 
it is practical to make it. 

The humble cottontail in large numbers 
is an unforeseen by-product of our food 
patches. With the addition of two patches 
on the river bank near our best oak tim- 
ber, fox-squirréls should also increase ma- 
terially. 

Should our duck shooting be cut off, 
we will have earned the privilege of a few 
hunts after game of our own raising when 
autumn frosts bring back the urge to go 
afield. 


JIM CROW, DECEASED 
(Continued from page 21) 


down out of sight and came up when the 
cawing of the birds told him there was 
business to be done. 

Along about ten o’clock there was a lull, 
and we spent the time talking, mostly of 
crows. 

“Fretp & STREAM is entitled to the 
thanks of every sportsman for starting this 
crow-shooting business,” said Uncle An- 
gus, “and I hope the magazine keeps up the 
good work. The only good crow is a dead 
one. I speak both as a farmer and a sports- 
man. I’ve corresponded with men all over 
the country, and few realize the damage 
that crows do to wild life. One thihg I 
am glad to see is the activities of sports- 
men’s organizations, as such, to control 
this pest. 

“There’s Jay Price, for example. I had 
a letter from him the other day. He and 
several other duck-hunting chums of his 
out at Stockton, California, have the 
slickest plan I’ve ever heard of. These 
boys are going to raise $500. Then they 
will trap ten crows alive and band them 
with identification numbers from one to 
ten. After banding these crows, they will 
turn them loose. Then in the local news- 
papers they will announce that the man 
killing crow number one is entitled to two 
hundred and fifty round iron smackers 
from the club’s jack-pot. The balance of 
the money will be split among crows 
numbers two to ten. That’s what I call 
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putting a price on their heads, and if you 
think the members of that community won't 
go crow shooting you’re mistaken. It’s a 
great scheme, and I’d like to see sports- 
men’s organizations all over the country 
following the lead of Jay Price and his 
friends.” 

Hanging up a prize for individual crows 
will undoubtedly increase the activities of 
the crow shooters over the country and, 
as Uncle Angus explained in his ever- 
thrifty way, the chances are pretty good 
that crow number one may never be killed, 
For that matter, the club will probably 
still have most of its $500 for another cam- 
paign next year. 

Many sportsmen’s clubs over the coun- 
try are conducting crow-killing campaigns 
in competition with near-by organizations, 
The club that kills the most crows ina 
given number of days is wined and dined 
by the losing organization. All sorts of 
crow-killing stunts are being developed. 
Newspapers have carried the story of 
some man in Texas who threads horse- 
hairs into kernels of corn and scatters the 
corn when he is seeding his crops. The 
contention is that the crow swallows the 
corn and the horsehair tickles him to 
death. In other words, he scratches at his 
throat until he cuts it and kills himself. 
Maybe so, maybe so. It sounds rather in- 
humane at best, and I don’t recommend 
the horsehair method. 


However, Ramon Henson of Nashville, 


Tennessee, has developed a system where- 
by, he contends, crows actually commit 
suicide with neatness and dispatch. From 
some heavy brown wrapping paper, Mr. 
Henson cuts several small pieces and rolls 
them into cone-shaped cups about one and 
one-half inches across the mouth and taper- 
ing to a depth of about two inches. The 
cone is then pinned together and lined with 
a thick coating of glue. He says LePage’s 
Iron glue and Frisket cement are the best 
glues to use, as they do not dry quickly. 


= sorr = 
Z=eérouno 


Ramon Henson’s crow cone 


Into each cone a grain of corn should be 
placed, seeing that the corn is in the ex- 
treme bottom of the cone. 

These cones are stuck into soft plowed 
ground, leaving about half an inch. above 
the surface. Jim Crow comes along and 
sticks his bill in to get the corn. The cone 
sticks fast, blinding him. The contention 
is that the crow starts flying wildly about, 
steadily gaining altitude. Then, as he 
doesn’t know which way he is going, grav- 
ity takes a hand, and he goes into a nose 
dive, putting on speed all the way until 
he fetches up solidly on old Mother Earth, 
and there is one crow less. Well, I still like 
a 12-gauge better. 

During the day, occasional crows 
straggled in, and we made good crows out 
of them promptly. In fact, our visitors 
were so frequent that Uncle Angus tol 
me the beginnings of some of his crow 
stories three or four times. 
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He has certainly gone into this crow- 
killing business w ith the same enthusiasm 
that has made him one of the best ruffed- 
grouse hunters I know. He has studied the 
crow from every angle, and he has in- 
vestigated every way of killing crows that 
any one has ever thought of. On his farm 
he has two of the Fre_p & StrREAM crow 
traps, and he has been instrumental in send- 
ing in many requests to the magazine for 
plans, and specifications. 

3eing a sporting gentleman, he insists 
that it is not fair to take crows out of a 
trap and knock them in the head. He turns 
them loose to give them a run for their 
money, and then bears down on them with 
his 12-gauge when they get out at a fair 
range. E rom the w “d he shot crows out of 
his burlap blind, I don’t think he gives 
his crows such a break for their money 
after all. 


The only thing he draws the line at is 





They stole his corn—that settled it! 


poison. He told me of a man who is killing 
thousands of crows by the strychnine 
method. The fellow soaks a half bushel of 
shelled corn over night and then mixes a 
quarter of an ounce of strychnine with it. 
He claims that this dose will not kill chick- 
ens or any kind of bird with a craw; but if 
crows pick up a grain or two, they just 
lie down and quit right there. 

“It’s not a sporting proposition,” says 
Uncle Angus, “and I don’t believe in put- 
ting out poison for any living thing. Seven 
and a half chilled shot is my kind of medi- 
cine. Certainly poisoned corn, either scat- 
tered behind the plow or put out wholesale 
where the crows are feeding, would be a 
very dangerous procedure for other corm 
of wild life, unless they were carefully 
guarded from it.” 

About four o’clock the birds started mov- 
ing again, going back to the roost, and they 
showed fully as much interest in our owl 
as they had in the morning, when they were 
headed the other way. 

When it was all over, I hada sore shoul- 
der and a shotgun headache, and my shells 
were about gone. Certainly we had had 
wonderful sport and had collected an en- 
ormous pile of dead crows, which would 
have to be buried the next day. 

“Now,” said Uncle Angus, “you’ve been 
crew shooting. You know something about 
what the sport is like. I’ve shown you that 
an owl is necessary to really kill crows. 
Never in any ten days in your life did you 
kill that many crows with just a call. And 
I want you to admit that I am entitled to be 
president of the Amalgamated Crow 
Shooters Association of America and Can- 
ada.” 

“Sorry,” I told him, “I can’t grant you 
that privilege. It belongs to C. F. Thomp- 
son, the Conservation Commissioner of III- 
inois, whose agents are using dynamite on 


the crow roosts of that state and killing 
from ten to fifteen thousand at a shot. 
Thompson killed 300,000 last winter, and 
says he hasn’t scratched the supply yet. 
Why, Uncle Angus, beside that man you’re 
just a piker!” 


OUR DAY OFF 
(Continued from page 33) 

We were a happy pair, Tommy and I, 
when we throttled the Lady Grace down 
to a troll on the edge of the Stream the 
following morning. True to his promise 
that I should have a chance at a white 
marlin with my light tackle, Tommy signed 
on a native boy for the day. Thus I was 
free of the helm. Once I had lowered the 
towering outriggers to their working posi- 
tion, I parked myself in one of the fishing 
chairs with as important an air as the most 
austere of any of our paying guests. 

The 10/0 reel, filled to the bars with 
new 30-thread line and mounted on a beau- 
tiful split-bamboo rod, was ample reason 
for my good humor. Perhaps the ’cuda 
bait, a good foot and a half long, skipping 
along the surface beneath the outrigger on 
my side would tempt a blue marlin. Not 
every mate gets a crack at a blue marlin. 
My 3/6 tackle remained in the cabin. If 
occasion arose, I could call it into play 
later. 

The heavy 20/0 outfit conveniently 
placed in the rod holder at his elbow, Tom- 
my lolled back in his chair, eyes glued 
on the dancing mackerel, a 4-pounder, that 
dangled from his outrigger. 

We raised our first white marlin that 
calm morning before the other charter 
boats had stirred from the harbor. Sud- 
denly appearing right behind the boat, he 
bill-whacked our close-hauled wabbling 
teaser clear of the surface, then charged, 
erect dorsal slicing through the water, 
straight across our wake towards my skip- 
ping ’cuda. 

“Spin your wheel!” yelled Tommy. 

The marlin was at the bait before the 
native striker comprehended the situation. 
To him, all marlin were fair game. That 
Tommy would be picky and choosy about 
the size or kind of marlin he allowed to 
take our few choice baits was completely 
over his head. Even while he stood there, 
frozen to the controls, the marlin rapped 
my barracuda, knocked the line from the 
or aaa clothes-pin and settled with the 
ait. 

“Might as well try your luck on him 
now,” said Tommy. ‘— bait is ruined 
anyway.” 

It was a tremendous "bait for a white 
marlin, and the heavy hook and airplane- 
cable leader made it settle unnaturally any- 
way. Blue marlin grab baits on the fly, but 
their smaller cousins, white marlin, stun 
their prey with their bills and then, asa 
general rule, watch it a few seconds before 
swallowing it. Probably he would not even 
be interested. I snapped off the click, stood 
waiting as line flowed from the reel; gave 
him plenty of time; then, throwing on the 
drag, yanked sharply on the rod. No marlin 
was there. 

As the ’cuda rose to the surface again 
under the impetus of my frantic reeling, 
the marlin’s dorsal loomed up in the wake. 
The lunging stab he made at the bait 
that time gave us a better view of him. 
Although definitely a white marlin, he was 
exceptionally large, well over the century 
mark. 

“Say! He’s a beauty !” shouted Tommy. 
“Tease him along a minute, and I'll get 
your light tackle out,” he implored. 

The Lady Grace, under bare headway, 
circled wide. Each time the marlin rapped 
the ’cuda, I allowed it to settle for an in- 
stant, then reeled furiously before he had 
an opportunity to mouth it. 

Tommy handed me the 3/6 outfit which 





PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “‘FLEW-GER"’ 


A Great Name in Tackle 





HIDDEN LAIRS 


These New Pflueger Lures, built from expe- 
rience, will make big catches for you this sea- 
son. Ask for them by name from your dealer. 





New Pflueger POPRITE Minnow 
New—just out—especially designed for “‘pop”’ 
casting. Floats—dives—"‘pops’ ’"—wiggles. 
4 in.—6 finishes—75c each 





New Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 
Jointed. 6 finishes. 2 i) in., 90c each. 
44 in., $1.00 each 





Pflueger TANDEM SPINNER 
Luminous—with weighted keel. Two sizes. 
1/0, 65e—1, 70¢ 







Pflueger 
SUPREME Reel 


All that its name implies. 
Unrivaled light weight- 
smoothness—and endur- 
ance—$25.00 






POCKET 
CATALOG 


FREE z 
ore: 
Complete selection of latest 
or 27 ePaehin for any 
of fishing. 
pre. 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. FS7, Akron, O. 
“= Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
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MINNIE THE SWIMMER 
~ alii, 1%" 45c 


934" 65¢" 
342" 15¢ 
5” $1.35 


Silvery finish—looks like a shiner—has 
live action—outlasts dozens of live 
minnows—won't pull off from hook— 
hollow point hooks—sportsmen who 
now demand them—so reasonable in 
- that anyone may use them. Sold 
y leading independent dealers. If 
yours can’t supply you we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
Maede only by DRULEY'S RESEARCH PRODUCTS 
Dept. A. Prescott, Wisc. 
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—and kicks up a lot of surface commotion 


Heddon New Fly-Rod Lure 
. “FLAP-TAIL BUG” 


New and different. 
Tiny flapping spoon 

— gives life-like swim- 
— ming action. Head 
always out of water. 
— Excellent caster. 
Picks up easily. 
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No. 710 Series. Colors: 





he had set up. I dropped back to present 
the white marlin = more suitable bait, 
a strip of tuna belly. Tommy quickly reeled 
in the mutilated ’cuda. At last I was go- 
ing to test my skill with light tackle on 
a worthy opponent. 

Meanwhile the mackerel bait, hanging 
idly from the outrigger on the inner sweep 
of the slow circle, had settled deep in the 
water, almost beyond sight. 

“Big shark under this bait!” 
called out. 

For a moment my attention was dis- 
tracted from the affair in hand. I gazed 
down at the mackerel, searched out the 
splotchy brown shadow below it. 

“That’s no shark!” yelled 
“Give her the gas!” he roared. 

The boat leaped forward like a thing 
alive. The mackerel swept to the surface 
in a long arc, the brown shadow follow- 
ing close on its trail. As the bait came 
to the top, flopped out in a long, high 
skip pulled by the lofty outrigger, the 
brown shadow merged into a glistening 
blue form, long and rakish, that, with 
sword raised and mouth agape, shot from 
the water even before the bait landed. It 
was a blue marlin—a big one! 

Bait and marlin plunged back into the 
water together. A swirling turn, and the 
giant made off with the mackerel. The 
slack in the line from the rod to the end 


our striker 


Tommy. 


| of the outrigger whipped taut before Tom- 


my was well seated in the swivel chair 
with the heavy tackle. 

His whole body went into that strike. 
He snubbed the fish again, again, and 
once again. The marlin did not like it a 
bit. With cable leader streaming from the 





HEN Charlie Cox tells 

about a fishing trip, it makes 
a fellow want to get out and 
places. You'll enjoy “LUCK 
RIDES NORTH,” in August. 











corner of his jaw, the blue warrior hurtled 


| 
| clear of the water in a tremendous leap 


WR—White&Red G—Grey Leth., 1% in. Wt., | 
Y—All Yellow Br—Brown 1/10 oz. Each 75c. 
“FLAP-TAIL” MOUSE No.710GM 





er ears. Price, 75c. 
Try these liveliest of Fly-Rod Lures 
for savage smashes. 
Write for Heddon’s Latest Catalog 


Tiny mouse-like body, etc. With 
fur-finish. Beady eyes and leath- 
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James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. F-73, Dowagiac, Mich. 














Fliesthat TakeFish 


For more fish and 
big ones, use Reese 
Flies. Six Nature 
Beetles, 8 or 10 hook, 











NATURE BEETLES 


introductory offer 
60c. Regular value 90c, Write for catalogue 
showing flies in cvlors. Give Dealer's name 


Dealers Wanted. 


REESE FLY COMPANY Hopkinsville, Kentucky 











aU ST HATCHED! 


THE “CHUCKIE” WIGGLER—Revolutionary Weed- 
less mann having a Flexible and Resilient, Semi- 
Transparent Body. The Hook Is Entirely Concealed. 


A 100% Natural for getting the “‘Big Ones’’ right 
where They Feed, in_ the Pads and Pickerel Grass 
Special tawedustery Offer: A. ac HUCKIE” with 12 
‘onoidal Body-Refills—$1.00 
SORENSON. BAIT COMP. PANY, "Briagsviile, Wisconsin 
Dealers Write:—W. Sorenson, Suite 818, 15 White- 


hall Street, New York N. Y. 
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skyward that gave us a true picture of his 
great size. 

Our next sight of the great fish came a 
moment later when he exploded from the 
water in an awkward jump, to crash back 
on his side in a fountain of spray. He had 
evidently rolled in the leader, and in some 
| unexplainable way it had become _half- 
hitched around his flaying tail while the 
hook still held in his jaw. 

“Stymied!” moaned Tommy. “If the 
hitch holds, the fish won’t be able to do 
his stuff at all with both head and tail 
tied down.” 

“And if he throws the hook, the hitch 
will slip, too,” I finished for him. 

Tommy and I were both wide of the 
mark. We reckoned without the proverbial 
good luck that rode in the wake of the 
Li ady Grace. 

It happened so close to us we could have 
put our hands on the fish. A jab with 
the harpoon would have settled the matter 
then and there; but those tactics were 
barred. Shackled, head and tail, by airplane 

cable that would not part under nearly 
half a ton of stress, the game warrior 
proved no match for the heavy tackle. Half- 
heartedly Tommy brought him alongside. 
Swivel hit rod tip. Then it happened. The 
hook tore loose. Tommy groaned aloud. 
Why couldn’t it have been the hitch that 
worked loose instead of the hook? 

The marlin spurted away, the cable 
leader whipping around his sleek body, 
the binding half-hitch burning a deep ridge 
in the flesh at the base of his tail as it 
slowly gave way—slipped, checked, slipped 
again. Just as it was finally pulling clear, 
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granting full freedom to our long-sought 
prize, the bend in the hook looped over 
the leader, slid down the leader until the 
loop thus formed snubbed firmly around 
the marlin’s tail. Well, Tommy had his 
blue marlin all right—had him lassoed by 
the tail. 

Abruptly balked in his break for free- 
dom, the marlin rocketed from the water 
right under our very stern, showering us 
with spray as he fell back in a mighty 
boil, then sprinted away in a series of grey- 
hound-like leaps, each projecting his great 
body a dozen yards through the air before 
he fell, only to rise again. The reel emitted 
a steady whine. Tommy was powerless to 
slow up, much less halt, his streaking 
prize. The Lady Grace pivoted in her own 
length and raced after the maddened fish, 
carrying him a few points off the bow until 
the battle turned into a deeply fought 
affair. 

Veterans many marlin battles in 
which giant fish had shown their stuff, 
Tommy and I had thought that we knew 
to a nicety the strength of a fish that size. 
This was different. We had never dreamed 
of trying conclusions with a mammoth 
gamester hung by the tail. Obviously, 
Tommy could not drown his fish. That 
marlin had to be literally killed. 

Tommy knows his tackle. He should, 
That is part of his business. And in a 
fight like this it is all-important to know 
the limits of the tackle thoroughly, for if 
its full power is not utilized a big blue mar- 
lin will never be subdued. Yet it can be 
overdone. Rip, remember, had broken that 
same line ; but Tommy, through his knowl- 
edge of tackle limits, had landed many a 
big fish in short order. 

Every muscle in Tommy’s compact body 
lent aid as he fought that marlin. Back, 
legs and arms coordinated as he pumped 
or braced himself on each new lightning 
run of the furious fish. There was no rest 
for angler or prey. The reel spool was 
constantly in motion. Either the marlin 
tore line from the reel, or Tommy re- 
trieved. There was no let-up. A second’s 
lapse would have meant instant loss of the 
prize. The snubbed loop around the mar- 
lin’s tail would hold only so long as the 
angler kept the line tight. 

“Tf I don’t whip that marlin soon, he'll 
whip me,” Tommy spit out between gritted 
teeth. 

I was struck by a sense of appreciation 
of hunter and hunted. Tommy would stay 
with that fish until he gave out, until his 
muscles let him down a raw nerve could 
no longer whip them into play. I once 
saw him punish himself from noon until 
midnight with a record fish in the balance. 
I knew he possessed almost super-human 
staying qualities. But that fight was not 
like this one. This was a war to the finish 
between brute strength governed by finesse 
on the one side against lightning powered 
by the fear of capture on the other. The 
hunted would never give in, either. That 
marlin would be stone-dead before we ever 
laid a hand on him. 


of 


HIP’S bells tolled the third hour of the 
engagement. So far, I had counted a 
score of gigantic leaps. 

“If he would only stay on top and jump 
his head off,” wished Tommy. 

But another hour passed in the same 
relentless boring tactics, the marlin never 
showing himself all the while. 

Tommy was dripping wet. An empty 
jug testified to the amount of water he 
had drunk out there in the boiling sum. 
Several times I had sloshed him down with 
a bucket of sea water. The harness e 
deep ridges across his muscular back. 
had never relaxed for a moment. But he 
was showing the strain now. Well I knew 
that I would have been licked long ag? 
had I tried to maintain that killing pace. 
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The line rose, neared the surface. Our 
marlin was coming up. He breached in 
a mighty jump, crashed down on his tail 
and was up again before he had fairly 
landed. Thirty, forty, fifty clean jumps he 
registered. Would he never tire? Sheer 
power unbridled by a hook in the jaw, no 
loss of blood through a raked gill, a fish 
that had to be killed, whose heart had 
to be stilled—that is all that stood between 
Tommy and his prize. And as yet he had 
not made one sloppy jump. Each had been 
clean, the mark of a fresh fish. 

Gone was all sight of Bimini. The flow 
of the Stream and our pursuit of the fast- 
working fish had seen to that. We had 
covered many miles in our quest. 

Afternoon came; with it the victory. Bit 
by bit, Tommy gained in his effort to re- 
fill the reel. Double line came from the 
water, was grudgingly lent to the reel, only 
to be taken away again. But the rushes 
were short and weak. Finally swivel fol- 
lowed the double line above water, came 
on until it met the rod tip. 

Blue-backed, silver-banded on his belly, 
dorsal spread wide, the great marlin was 
slowly forced to the boat. Rope in hand, 
I waited for Tommy to tug him the last 
few yards. The marlin made one great 
heave, lifted his long body clear of the 
water for the last time, then died. I slipped 
the rope around his tail, made it fast ; then 
worked another loop over his sword. 

“Boy! That’s some marlin!” grinned 
Tommy. “And some tackle,” he added. 

“And some angler,” I thought to myself. 

Oh, yes. I forgot to tell you about that 
white marlin I had up at my bait. He took 
the bait, all right. I don’t remember just 
when. I suddenly realized that something 
was trying to yank my light outfit out of 
my hands. I clamped down hard, too 
hard—and the light line broke. I lost the 
battle before it had fairly started. Next 
time I’ll leave Tommy home, so that I 
won't be distracted by him and his record 
fish, 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 47) 
line. Here’s how the trick was done: 

“I had been planning for quite a while 
to go up into the North lake country,” said 
Mr. Collins, “and try for either a big lake 
trout or another prize-winning muskie. 
We did a lot of planning but, somehow or 
other, never got started. One day, my 
fishing partner, a young fellow about 66 
years old, came into my office. When I 
told him that I planned to try my luck on 
a big laker, he said : ‘What the heck, Jack! 
You can’t expect to get another prize fish. 
You're all caught up since you took that 
world’s-record muskalonge in 1931.’ 

“Now, John has been fishing for up- 
wards of fifty years and has had plenty of 
experience. Being two years older than 
John, however, I naturally know more 
about fish and fishing than he does. All 
fishermen will agree that one gains a lot 
of experience in two years—especially the 
first two—and I had these to my credit 
when John started. 

“The morning of July 22 was a beauty. 
The sun came out clear, with just enough 
breeze to make things interesting. We had 
made arrangements to take the ferry 
across Rainy River, over to the Ontario 
side. After ferrying across the river, we 
took the Clover Leaf Trail to the little 
town of Barwick, and from there we 
turned in a northerly direction and fol- 
lowed the Kenora Highway, all the way 
to Crow Lake. i 

“We lost no time in starting to fish. 
According to instructions that had been 
given us, we followed the right-hand shore 
ot the lake for quite a distance until we 
came to what is called Papoose Bay. Here 
We caught several fish, weighing from 15 


to 20 pounds. By then it was time for 
lunch. Shortly afterwards, we started out 
around the bay again. For quite some time 
there was little action. Then, toward the 
latter part of the afternoon, something 
happened suddenly. 

“‘T think I’ve caught something!’ I 
yelled. ‘See that rod bend! Hear the line 
whistle! It can’t be a fish, because he’s 
pulling the boat.’ 

“Straight out toward the open lake we 
went, and, believe me, it was time for some 
tall and fast thinking. Should we cut the 
line or throw the anchor? About that time, 
whatever it was we had hooked into began 
to change his mind. Much to our aston- 
ishment, apparently as far as the fish was 
concerned the fight was over. We literally 
towed him into where a small creek 
emptied into the bay. We ran the boat up 
as far as we could, and jumped out and 
dragged Mr. Trout up on dry land. 

“Then we started guessing weights. 
Sixty pounds was about what we both 
estimated. Then we hustled back to town, 





WHERE great brook trout 

await the angler—“THAT 
UNBELIEVABLE BROOK.” 
This is a most unusual story 
Watch for it in August. 











where we could make a box and get some 
ice to put the fish in. That is the penalty 
we paid for catching a really big fish early 
in the day. This fellow practically ruined 
a week’s vacation, because we knew that 
we could not expect to keep him in good 
shape where we were, and we certainly 
were not going to let him spoil. So back 
to town we went, got some lumber and 
ice, and then weighed the fish. Forty-four 
pounds—no more, no less. We were some- 
what disappointed, but anyway it was a 
nice fish.” 

To hear Mr. Collins talk about it, one 
would think that catching a 44-pound lake 
trout was nothing to boast about! 

The Second Prize winner was J. E. 
Town, who caught a lake trout weighing 
36 pounds in Big Basswood Lake, Ontario, 
on July 18, 1934. This fish measured 43 
inches in length and 28 inches in girth, and 
was taken on a Robin Hood Archer 
Spinner. Here is Mr. Town’s story: 

“It was on the afternoon of July 18, on 
Lake Waquekobing—bétter known here as 
Big Basswood Lake—that my son Bill and 
I were told very plainly that if we wanted 
any meat for supper we would have to go 
out and catch it. The day had been very 
hot and still, and the lake was just like 
an enormous plate of glass. Despite the 
fact that neither the youngster nor I had 
much pep, we took the tip and started off 
at 4:00 P. M. 

“Just a half hour later we were hooked 
into the largest lake trout ever taken from 
these waters. I consider myself most fortu- 
nate to have landed this fellow at all, for 
I had him hooked by only two small hooks 
in the lower part of the mouth. This gave 
him plenty of chance to put up a battle, and 
he took full advantage of it. 

“After ten or fifteen minutes of careful 
handling, however, I had him in the boat 
and started for home. I was actually a bit 
disappointed when they told me he weighed 
only 36 pounds, for I was quite positive he 
would have gone better than 40. At any 
rate, the fish was big enough to supply just 
twenty-five people that night with what 
they said was the best dinner they ever 
had.” 

Imagine being disappointed with a fish 
weighing 36 pounds! 

(Continued on page 71) 





@ This is a picture of an angler 
who has put one over on the 
fish. He may be no great shakes 
asa caster ora reeler, but when 
it comes to outfitting himself, 
he knows his groceries! 


He knows his groceries in one 
word — Heinz—with 57 varia- 
tions. You don’t find him mess- 
ing around with greasy bacon 
in a pan that never gets scoured. 
No, sir! He just opens acan of 
Heinz Oven-Baked Beans, and 
lays into a dinner that would 
make any Down-East Bostonian 
cook green with envy! 


Make a note of these delicious 
Heinz prepared foods that re- 
uire only heating—and eating. 
Stock up your kit-bag with a 
enerous supply. Then, if the 
fish don’t bite, you'll eat royally 
anyhow! 


HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ HOMESTYLE SOUPS 
HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI 
HEINZ COOKED MACARONI 


And always keep a bottle of 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup near at 
hand. It’s positive protection 
against the horrors of amateur 
open-fire cooking! 
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Back-Packing in High Country 


By Charles McDermand 


NDER a 50-pound pack of fvod, 

fishing tackle, and sleeping equip- 

ment, I was trudging easily along 

the trail that follows Evolution 
Creek. The High Sierra country was a 
friendly solitude filled with the chatter of 
a leaping stream and the soft whisper of a 
cooling breeze. I had been hiking leisurely 
for a week, my grub would last for many 
days to come, my legs and back and shoul- 
ders were seasoned to the pack and the 
ups and downs of the trail. I felt like a 
million dollars. Wherever I looked there 
stretched a forest of peaks with streams 
tumbling down their slopes, with half-seen 
valleys sprawling between the ranges. 
Though no trails led to them they were 
mine to enjoy. Footloose and with bed and 
board upon my back, I could roam where 
others seldom went. 

A pack-train appeared on the trail ahead 
—two riders and a pair of kyak-laden 
mules. The men grinned at my heavy load 
as | stepped aside to let them pass and one 
jested, “Why don’t you get a burro?” 

“How has the fishing been?” I _in- 
quired, completely ignoring his question. 

“Rotten,” was the dis- 
gusted response. “We've 
been out ten days and 
haven't seen a trout over 
eight inches.” They went 
on in a cloud of dust, 
yelling hoarsely at the 
pack animals. 

Why didn’t I get a 
burro, indeed! And spend 
my days on rutted, dusty 
trails and fished-out 
streams, as they were do- 
ing. Those chaps with no 
fish in their creels would 
never know that I had 
just emerged from a val- 
ley into which no horse 
could make its way. I had 
spent three glorious days 
fighting golden trout up 
to sixteen inches long! 
While those packers were 
wearily seeking green 
pastures, I was camping 
where I liked. My time 
was spent in the seeking 
of unblazed trails; theirs 
in packing and unpack- 








ing, in picketing and shoeing mules. My 
sleep was dreamless ; theirs filled with 
nightmares of straying stock. I walked 
into the mountains and enjoyed them; 
they rode in and played valet to a string 
of beasts. 

Back-packing is hard—but fascinating. 
After a week of “breaking-in,” when weary 
legs and laboring lungs have borne you 
beyond the last outpost of man and you 
are camped where the ashes of dead fires 
do not exist, then there comes a feeling 
of independence and freedom, a glorying 
in physical strength and woods-knowledge 
that will never let you linger by populous 
trails again. 

Articles on equipment and grub lists 
have been published times without num- 
ber and, in reading many of them, I have 
often marveled at the manner in which 
the authors use their stomachs, backs and 
feet. But each man is entitled to his own 
opinion. The following lines present equip- 
ment conclusions which are the result of 
three summers of back-packing at alti- 
tudes ranging from 8,000 to 12,000 feet. 
hey are not an attempt to persuade any- 

one to “rough it sense- 
lessly,” but are for those 
who wish to go as far as 
possible with as small a 
load as is consistent with 
common sense. 


ei HE most important 
item is the pack har- 
ness. I have used ordi- 
nary pack-sacks and suf- 
fered in the using, A 
pack-board is the most 
comfortable thing for 
the carrying of heavy 
loads, though they seem 
to be used almost entire- 
ly on the Pacific coast. 
They are stocked by the 
large western sporting- 
goods stores—the man- 


Top — When back-pack- 

ing in high country, a 

man can often go where 
a horse cannot 


A lake beyond the end 
of the last dim trail 
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sized, heavy-duty ones listing between 
eight and nine dollars and well worth it. 

‘Pack-boards are so constructed with a 
concave wooden frame and a canvas drum 
that the user’s back is ventilated and pro- 
tected from irregularities in the load. The | 
tight drum conforms to the back and distri- 
butes the load evenly from hip to shoulders. 

Except for a camera and pistol which 
are likely to be used along the trail, every- 
thing should be carried in the sack on the 
back of the board. I hate to’ have my belt 
laden with hunting knives, cups, first-aid 




















Don’t have your belt laden with hunting 
knives, cups, first-aid kits and junk which 
slides forward as you bend under the pack | 


kits and junk which slides forward as one 
bends under the pack and is a nuisance as 
well as an unnecessary strain on the waist | 
and hips. My sleeping bag is rolled length- 
wise into a sausage six feet long and 
lashed around the laden pack in the form 
of an inverted “U.” 

By some strange magic, the back-packer 
finds the pounds in his load multiplying at 
a terrific rate on the steeper parts of the 
trail. It behooves him to trim ounces like 
a fat lady. I remember a time when I even 
threw away most of my salt in order to 
cut down weight and at the same time 
clung to a bait-casting outfit, two dozen 
spinners, and a pound of sinkers in the 
hope of finding a legendary lake where 
giant trout were said to refuse all flies. 








THs department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers and 
woodcrafters. Kinks and ideas concerning 
the trails and woods are welcomed for pub- | 
lication. Questions will be answered when || 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 











On the next trip I subtracted extra | 
breeches and underwear, tennis shoes, a .22 | 
pistol, and cut my fishing tackle down 
from 6 pounds to 1% pounds by eliminat- 
ing the bait-casting outfit and substituting 
a pocket fly-rod for the standard one in 
its aluminum case. Today, if I can’t take 
trout on flies they remain uncaught. When 
my clothing gets dirty, I wash it on a 
warm day and enjoy a sun-bath while it 
dries. I carry the handy little .22 only 
when quail, grouse and rabbits are plenti- 
ful and in season. During much of the sum- 
mer it is just surplus weight. As for a 
gun for defense, I am of the opinion that 
there is nothing in the woods which will | 
harm one if it is left alone. 

Those little bug-proof, one-man tents 
that weigh around 5 pounds are swell to 
keep out rain and mosquitoes and one 
sleeps fairly comfortably in them with 4 | 
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Overnight Tent, $17.75 to $54.00 


Live in a eanvas house 


Go camping this summer. Let the coolness of evening drift 
quietly through canvas walls and, as you sleep, bring 
dreams of a good day’s fishing tomorrow. 

Nature is the best cure for the ills of our jangled lives. 
The open repays you a thousandfold for the little effort 
needed to live in it. 

Equipment for comforts and conveniences may be ac- 
quired, from the simplest to the most luxurious, so that 
cost is a matter of your own choice. Let us help you to 


select yours. 


Combination Picnic Kit, 
complete - . . . $2.50 





2-person lightweight cooking 
outfit,;complete . . . $8.00 





Charcoal Picnic Grill with Refrigerator Basket . $10.00 
Fiber Case . . . . . $3.00 Picnic Baskets, $2.50 to $5.00 


ABERCROMBIE & Fircu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


Cnicaco Store: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 

























































































MAKE YOUR 
OWN ELECTRIC 
CURRENT 


For mountain, 
lake, seashore or 
country home; 
cottage; “shack,”’ 
camp or hunting : * 
lodge; houseboat, 

launch or yacht— Model D—1'/2 K. W. 

no matter where located, a sturdy, portable, 
easily installed Kohler Electric Plant will give 
you all the standard current you need for lights, 
radio, home electrical appliances, small power 
tools, etc.—at low cost and with absolute de- 
pendability. Requires practically no attention 
—is automatic in starting, stopping and regu- 
lating current output .. . operates a single 
light or can run continuously at full capacity. 
Many models, 600 watts and up, A.C. or D.C. 
$225 up, f.o.b. Kohler. Send for details. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


ELECTRICITY EVERYWHERE 
Also Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHL ER CO., Kohler, Wis. (Founded 1873) 
Send copy of ¢ “Kohler Electric Plants.”’ 
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The Burger 
Camp Stove 


The fire pan is easily 
raised or lowered in 
the course of cooking 


thus giving control 
of heat on the food. 
It is collaps ible to a 
thickness of 155 inches 
Manufactured and sold 
by 
THE oupess IRON 
Pte oe--*" AKRON OHIO 





Please send additional information and prices. 


Address 


Worlds Lowest Priced 
— Quality, yy 
» Home ! 


°493 


Save $200 to $800. Price in- 











Fan 
Buy direct from Mill. 
cludes all lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, 


doors, interior woodwork, hardware, foatwit. "glass, nails, 
paints, varnish and stains. We pay 


BUILD IT YOURSELF |: 


Aladdin’s famous Readi-cut System saves labor costs and 
lumber waste. Complete plans for quick, easy erection. 


FREE Catalog shows many designs in Homes, 
Summer Cottages, Garages, Filling Stations, Tour- 
ist Cottages and Roadside ye Write for it today. Address 
nearest office. Ask for DING 556 

Cc 


Y CITY, MICHIGAN 
oO. BONTLAND. OREGON 


THE ALADDI 














Self-Built DeLuxe H 
practical,  eec 


use Trailer gives 
nomical travel 


For Food and Drinks. Keepsiceover 
24 hours. 60to76 lbs. capacity. Keeps 
fish-catch fresh on trip home. Extra 
strong. Big value. Write for our 
FREE CAMPER’S MANUAL, “The 
Artof Camping” ,anddealer’sname. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, 101 
401 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 





or 5 pounds of fluffy, bulky blankets and 
in one’s clothes, even when a skim of ice 
forms at the water’s edge, as it will often 
do in high altitudes during summer. But 
I shall use an eider-down sleeping bag 
this coming summer because of its lighter 
weight and lesser bulk and build a bough 
shelter if it rains. Citronella oil will take 
care of the mosquitoes. 

A hiker’s feet have to be comfortable or 
he won't go far. Well broken-in leather 
boots with 9-inch tops support the ankle 
and do not constrict the calf. Composition 
soles wear longer on granite going, but I 
prefer well-hobbed leather soles. They hold 
on a slippery surface, such as after a rain 
or over high snow-fields, and they grip 
better on grass and pine needles. A couple 
of dozen screw caulks to replace worn hobs 
should be carried. Thick and fluffy woolen 
socks act as shock absorbers for the feet. 
I carry four pairs and wear a pair only 





Left—A pack board, or pack frame, and 
(right) pack harness 


half a day when really trying to cover 
ground. A foot-bath and a change of socks 
at noon time makes a new man of one. 

Because of weight and bulk, it is not prac- 
tical to carry a change of clothing. Take 
needles, thread and patches with which to 
repair your khaki army breeches, two- 
piece light mixed-woolen ‘underwear, khaki 
shirt, and medium- weight sweater. Carry 
a light wind-proof, rain-proof hunting coat 
to put on over the sweater during chilly 
evenings or during storms. 

(To be concluded) 


MOSQUITO-FLY TENT 


HILE fishing in the Rocky Moun- 

tain region last August, we were 
bothered day and night by flies which in- 
fested the camp in swarms. Roughing it 
without a tent, we had no shelter of any 
sort where we could secure rest from their 
crawling feet. It was then that the idea of 
a fly tent struck us. It might as well be 
called a mosquito tent, for it would be 
equally ‘etn against either pest. Since 
we often spread a blanket on the ground in 
the afternoons for a nap, we decided to 
make our tent cover just the area gccupied 











Figure 1—Top and ends of tent ready to 
be sewed to sides 


by the blanket and high enough to allow 
us to sit up and play cards or checkers. 

We made it of fine-mesh mosquito bar 
of as strong quality as we could get. 
Eleven yards of 60-inch-wide material is 
plenty. In addition to this, we used fifteen 
yards of ordinary white cotton binding to 
strengthen the seams and fourteen feet 
of light-weight rope in setting it up. 

The simplest way to make the tent is to 
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6°? 
—Showing how sides should be 


fitted 


Figure 2 


cut off a piece of netting 17 feet long and 
the width of the material. Cut the remain- 
ing 16 feet into four equal pieces, each the 
width of the material and 4 feet long. 
Measure off 5 feet on each end of the long 
piece. These will form the ends of the 
tent and the central section will serve as 
the top. In order to keep the tent from 
sagging in the middle, stitch a piece of 
binding lengthwise across the middle of 
the top, pulling it strongly in the stitching, 
and make a loop of binding at each end. 

To support the tent, a willow rod (we 
used an old steel fishing rod of the tele- 
scopic variety ) goes through each end. The 
place for the rod is made by sewing a 2- 
inch loop in the netting across each end 
of the top. Now the tent is ready for as- 
sembling. It will look like Figure 1. All 
that remains to be done is to stitch the 
small pieces in position on each side (see 
Figure 2) and bind the seams. There will 
be an overlapping of the sides at the middle 
openings. 

To set up the tent, cut two willow poles 
about six feet long and half an inch in 
diameter. Select poles as straight as pos- 
sible. Thread these through the loops of 
netting at each end. Cut four sticks 5% 
feet long and drive them into the ground 
firmly at each corner of the tent. Split the 
tops enough to allow the willow poles to 
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Figure 3—Tent set up, ready for use 


rest in them securely. Tie the light ropes 
in each of the loops of binding at the top, 
anchor them to stakes in the ground at 
each end, and the tent is ready for use. 
(See Figure 3.) 

Completed, the tent costs less than two 
dollars and will pay for itself many times 
in comfort. It can be folded and tucked 
away in a very small space, it is easily 
set up, and will last through several sea- 
sons. DorotHy SNYDER 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A MOSQUITO DOPE 


a little informa- 


I would be pleased to receive 
What is a good 


tion on the following que stion: 
and inexpensive mosquito dope? 


T. Brown. 
Ans.—There are all sorts of formulas for 
mosquito dope and almost every man_has his 


favorite one. One of the best that I know ot 
and the simplest is a very old-timer recommended 
by Nessmuk. It consists of 3 oz. of pine tar, 2 
oz. of castor oil and 1 oz. of pennyroyal oil. 
Simmer all together over a slow fire and bottle 
for use. Two ounces of it will last you almost 
a whole season, provided you don’t keep washing 
it off all the time. “AMPING EpITor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 67) 

The Third Prize winner is John E. 
Warner, who caught a fish of the same 
weight as Town’s but which, unfortunately 
for him, had a somewhat smaller girth 
measurement. Mr. Warner’s fish was also 
43 inches in length, but measured only 26 
inches in girth. It came from Loon Lake, 
Washington, where it was taken on June 
24, 1934, on one of the lucky angler’s own 
trolling spoons. 

We are sorry that Mr. Warner didn't 
send us a short account of his catch, as we 
would like to tell you how he did it. 

Fourth in line was Pete Hanson, whose 
3514-pounder came from Lake of the 
Woods, Ontario. The fish measured 43 
inches in length and 26 inches in girth, and 
was caught on July 20, 1934, ona Pflueger 
McMurray spinner. 

The winner of the Fifth Prize was 
Eleanor E. Babcock, who on June 21, 1934, 
caught a 34-pound lake trout, also in Lake 
of the Woods. Again a Pflueger McMur- 
ray spinner did the trick. The fish 
measured 41 inches in length and 29 
inches in girth. 


DEATH IN THE JUNGLE 
(Continued from page 27) 


camp, where it was used for firing the 
boilers on the drilling wells. This well was 
visited at noon and midnight by native 
pumpers, who pumped the production to 
the main camp. 

We believed that our present position 
was about three and a half miles due 
north of the well. We decided that we 
would attempt to reach it, believing that 
in the engine-house we would be able to 
hold the Indians off until daylight. The 
clearing in which the well stood would be 
as bright as day from the light of.a large 
flare which burned part of the gas from 
the well, twenty-four hours a day. We 
would be able to see the Indians when and 
if they did attack us. 

After a cautious look, which disclosed 
no Indians, we made a dive into the jungle. 
Immediately there was a good deal of com- 
motion from the point where we had seen 
the Indians. We ran. 

There is something about the very act 
of running away that brings fear. I be- 
gan to be really frightened as we stumbled 
along, tripping over roots and vines that 
covered the floor of the jungle. I had the 
sensation that the Indians were just at 
my shoulder all the time. In the effort to 
look in a dozen directions at the same time 
I fell more than once. Before we had gone 
two hundred yards, both of us were out 
of breath. 

Darkness fell, and we could not see half 
a dozen yards before us. We slowed down 
to a cautious walk. 

The jungle came awake with darkness. 
Animals went crashing through the brush. 
In the trees above our heads there were 
hundreds of suspicious rustlings that made 
my blood run cold. I remembered the 
Stories that Cameron had told about 
Jaguars, pumas and ocelots attacking men, 
and I remembered the most minute de- 
tail. I recalled the snake that I had shot 
earlier and wondered if there were any 
more of the breed around. The sweat was 
running down me in streams. The various 
noises were so loud that it was not until 
my outstretched hand touched human flesh 
that we were aware that the Indians had 
worked around ahead of us. 

It was my left hand that touched the 
Savage; my shotgun was in my right. At 
the touch something swished through the 
air and tore into my left shoulder. At the 
same instant I smelt the Indian. I jabbed 
the barrel of the gun viciously in the 


direction of my assailant and felt it hit 
something. Then two of them were on me. 
I dropped the shotgun and hit out with 
both hands. I landed, but the pain in my 
left shoulder nearly made me scream. 

I dropped to one knee, and one of the In- 
dians fell over me. Then I recalled the 
automatic. I wore it tucked under my belt 
(not a very safe practice). I got it out 
and flipped off the safety just as the sec- 
ond Indian piled on top of me. I shot him 
off with two bullets. 

The second groped for me in the dark- 
ness. I could dimly make out his dark bulk 
and slashed at his head with the barrel of 
the automatic. He went down. Then came 
the bellow of Ed’s gun and a wild scream 
of pain. Something crashed to the ground 
and thrashed around for a moment. 

I heard Ed say in a breathless sort of 
way, “You there, Eric?” 

I stood up, and the next instant he was 
at my shoulder. The man I had hit on 
the head stirred at my feet. In a sort of 
panic I leaned over and smashed at the 
spot where I thought his head should 
be, until the movement ceased. It seemed 
very quiet then. 

Ed spoke again, “You hurt?” 

I whispered that I had been stabbed in 
the left shoulder. He pawed around and 
touched the wound. It hurt like the devil. 
Then the fool struck a match. I caught a 
glimpse of the three Indians on the ground, 
and knocked the light from Ed’s hand with 
a curse. He tried to tear the sleeve out of 
my shirt to make a bandage, but I pushed 
him irritably away. We argued for a 
moment like two kids, and then he gave 
up the attempt. 

I reached down and feit around for my 
shotgun. I found it half under one of the 
Indians. We started off again, but this 
time Ed took the lead. 

A short time later the jungle thinned out 
a trifle. Our progress was very slow, for 
we would have to detour around many 
things and every hundred feet or so we 
would stop and listen for the Indians. We 
knew that they numbered more than the 
three we had finished. I surmised that they 
had split into two or more parties. 


OURS went by, and I knew that we 
had walked much farther than the 
distance from the river to the well. We 
stopped to rest. The moon had come up, 
and objects took their right shape. It was 
a weird sort of light, though, and the 
shadows were very black under the trees. 
We decided that we would turn to our 
right and head west. The flare at the well 
should be visible, we knew, but of course 
the trees and brush might prevent us from 
seeing it until we were very close. We 
started in the new direction. My shoulder 
was paining me a great deal, and I felt sick 
at my stomach. I asked Ed to carry my 
shotgun for me. 
I saw the slinking shape of some large 


cat to one side of our path. It turned to | 
look at us, and its eyes glowed like small | 


lamps in the shadows. After that, I put a 
new clip into the automatic. 

I began to grow weak and thought that 
I would have to sit down and rest again. 
Just then Ed yelled and pointed off toward 
our left. Above the foliage I saw the reflec- 
tion of the flare at last. 

We broke into a run. As we came a 
little nearer we heard the sound of the 
pumping engine’s exhaust. I knew then 
that it was midnight. 

Fifteen minutes later we came to the 
edge of the clearing that surrounded the 
well. We started toward the engine-house, 
and at that instant the engine began to 
speed up. The tempo of its exhaust sound- 
ed like a machine-gun. Then from the door 
of the engine-house five Indians trotted 

(Continued on page 75) 











junior: Whatsamatter with Pop? 
Brother: Baby spilled the Absorbine Jr. 
and everybody needs it. 








Handier than a 


safety pin 


| @ Baby got into the poison ivy— 
Sister is all eaten up with mosqui- 
toes—Brother is sunburned into a 
walking blister—Mother burned 
her hands on the camp coffee pot 
—Pop strained his shoulder pad- 
dling the canoe— 

But, everybody would be happy ii 
they had the One-Bottle Camper’s 
Kit, good old Absorbine Jr. 


For over forty years wise fathers 
have put Absorbine Jr. at the head 
of the list when they have taken 
the family on an outing. It’s not a 
panacea, but its rare effectiveness 
makes it supreme in treating most 
of the usual camp troubles. 


Once tried—you won’t be without it. 








THE ONE-BOTTLE CAMPER’'S KIT 
for 

Sore, stiff muscles 

Bruises 


Insect bites 
Simple burns, scalds 
Athlete’s Foot 

Tired feet 


Sunburn 


Strains, sprains 
Cuts 
Poison Ivy 











At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle, or, if you've 
never tried it, write for a free sample, ad- 


dressing W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete's Foot” 

















































CURTISS AUTO-ANNEX 


\ new streamlined semi-trailer that utilizes the famous 
Curtiss Aerocoupler, and which may be used with coupe or 
edan type of automobile, has living accommodations for 
four people with a complete galley, pressure water system 
acd plenty of storage space. Two divans of the cabin cruiser 
type are convertible into two upper and two lower berths 
it has Bendix vacuum brakes, shatterproof glass, 110-volt 
circuit, spare wheel and chromium plated bumper. Price 
f.o.b. factory $1850. Literature forwarded upon request. 


Manufactured by 
CURTISS AEROCAR COMPANY, INC. 
300 Avenue Valencia Coral Gables, Florida 





GLEEPING / 
Oo» PRETTY: 





Big campers, | or —_ as little ones, rest with greatest 
comfort on IRO”—the air mattress with the fa- 

mous tufted calle Gives full resilience without that 
trembling wobble. Low penecune, 0907 to inflate. Made 
of live rubber, khaki covered. Moder- 
ately priced. Lasts for years. We also 
manufacture cushions for autos, boats, 
camps and homes and the lowest priced 
tubular air mattress on the market. 
Write today for free booklet. 


The K & W RUBBER CORP. 
Dept. FS-7 Delaware, Ohio 
















AIRO MATTRESS 


Undress i in Privacy | 























—=Up Jumps 
HE hit of the 
beaches. At last Jac-A-Box 
your own private 
booth, smart as it is 
practical and con- 
venient. No more public fees 
and waiting, nocramped dis- 
robing in car, no danger of Send now for large viewsand 
contagion. Folds to neat auto full particulars free. Box 67 


NU-CRAFT SPECIALTY Co., Dept. F, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


BROOKS TENTS 


| / W Ti BROOKS SQUARE - | 


pack only 6-in. flat; 
pops up automatic- 
Portable ally to 6ft. A four- 
year-old can oper- 
Bathing Booth cin: Pesteckipietec- 
tion. Lasts for keeps. Choice 
of high grade cover patterns. 











UMBRELLA TENTS 


| 
Nhe at TENT USED BY EXPERIENCED CAMPERS EVERYWHERE | 


Two-way a 
L Complete atalog on vequest | aN 


THE PRACTICAL “POLELESS” 

TENT 

The BROOKS COMPANY '933,A24°A08 ST. | 
Gicenaiienil 


™= Folding Grill 















10” x 18” TOP 
Pak ; 


OR camping, beach parties, picnics. ({ = 
Burns wood or charcoal. En joy grill- 

ed chicken, steak, fish, hamburgers, 

wieners, Folds so all sooty parts are 
inside, No campers should be without 
it. Shipping weight 8 pounds, $2.00 
f. o. b. Chicago. Send Money Order. 
CUTDOOR SUPPLY COMPANY 
5242-F Berenice Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


PACKS 
Nxl x8 








Reduce Travel Expense 
with & 


“Travelo 





eumeteten 9 eo $ pereces, 12 and 16 ft, lengths, Highest quality, From 
56 to $25 FO. B.Sagina®, Wwrirk FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 
Raymond Products Co. 400 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Michigan 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


A GILA MONSTER BIT ME! 


By Myron B. Mittleman 


LANKY “breed” 
faced Easterner, 
lonely stretch of Arizona plateau, 

in the little known Tinajas Atlas Moun- 
tains—a range of tumbled rocks, gorges 
and canyons. A search for the notori- 
ous Gila. monster had brought us here. 
The chase led up a slight incline of 
jagged rock. Soon we saw one of the 
reptiles dive beneath a protecting ledge 
and disappear from view. With many 
exclamations of disgust, I began tearing 
up the surrounding rocks, digging and 
ripping. A few minutes later I emerged 
triumphantly, with a Gila clutched in my 
hand. He was a full-grown male, orange 
and black, with big black eyes. His total 
length was exactly 19% inches. 

The Gila monster has no regular poison 
sacs, as have the rattlesnake and other 
venomous snakes, nor has it the conven- 
tional type of specialized fangs. It has, 
however, a unique apparatus. The teeth 
of the lower jaw are curved inwardly and 
are grooved on both the anterior and 
posterior surfaces. At the bases of these 
fang-like teeth is a series of glands that 
secrete a venomous saliva. The poison is 
sufficiently powerful to produce almost 
instantaneous death in small animals and 
grave symptoms in man. 

This reptile has, comparatively speak- 


and I, a pale- 
trudged along a 





ing, the most powerful jaws of any anim: il. 
When once it fastens itself upon any ob- 
ject, it requires brute force or mechanical 





it was suspended from a hook in the wall, 
the pugnacious creatures hanging by their 
jaws for ten minutes or more, when they 
dropped off, one after another.” 

Isaac—for such I called my Gila—was 
brought from Arizona to my home in 
3rooklyn. After a scant three weeks in 
captivity, he became quite tame—in fact 
almost affectionate. I fed him liberally on 
a mixture of nice fresh Leghorn eggs and 
luscious chopped beef. This he lapped up 
slowly and deliberately with his long 
purplish-black tongue. It was after one 
of these meals that Isaac was especially 
fond of having his head and sides scratch- 
ed. 

The Gila monster, as well as most other 
reptiles, is strangely affected by sunlight. 
A few minutes’ exposure transforms them 
into hissing, malignant brutes. This was 
unknown to me and so, after putting Isaac 
ina large cage, with his usual diet of raw 
eggs and chopped beef, I placed the cage 
outdoors in the sun. Returning after about 
twenty minutes, I noticed that he had eaten 
his food, so I stopped to scratch his head. 
A large gaping mouth, with ominous den- 
tition, was presented to me. I took the 
cage indoors and, in half an hour, he was 
again his usual phlegmatic self. 

About a month later, Isaac appeared to 
be going into decline. He very flatly re- 
fused to eat. I decided to resort to force 
feeding. This consisted of squirting the 
beaten egg down his throat with a rubber 


ae ND 
Photo Norman L, Stein 


He was a full-grown male, orange and black, with big black eyes 


assistance in the form of a lever to pry 
those jaws loose. Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars 
describes an incident that illustrates this 
perfectly : Four freshly captured speci- 
mens were “snapping and hissing, when a 
stout strap was placed within reach of 
one of them. The strap was seized quick- 
ly, when another portion of its length was 
placed in front of a second specimen, which 
also took hold. This was continued until 
all four lizards had grasped the strap, when 


syringe. With Isaac clutched in my left 
hand and the syringe in my right, I com- 
menced operations. He staunchly resisted 
having raw eggs ignominiously squirted in- 
to him. During the struggle, my finger 
slipped and lodged in Isaac’s mouth. He 
grasped it firmly and the resulting sensa- 
tion convinced me immediately that it was 
imperative that Isaac’s hold ‘be detached. 
A large skewer served the purpose admir- 
ably and I soon had his jaws pried apart. 
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The forefinger of my right hand was 
the member that was bitten. The bite ex- 
tended from the tip of the first joint. Dur- 
ing the first few minutes I felt practically 
no pain and was therefore not partic ularly 
alarmed. However, the venom soon got 
in its deadly work. The finger became 
quickly discolored, enormously swollen, 
and pained considerably. This condition 
spread rapidly, and severe pain traveled 





1 was bitten on the forefinger of my right 
hand, from the tip to the first joint 


up my arm into the arm-pit. In the mean- 
time, according to my mother, who wit- 
nessed the entire incident, my face turned 
deathly white. I began to perspire pro- 
fusely and my eyes bulged noticeably. 

applied a tourniquet to the base of my 
finger and iodine to the wound. This seem- 
ed to stop the bleeding some. Shortly 
thereafter I was rushed to the hospital, 
where doctors, being at a loss as to how to 
treat the case, called up Dr. Ditmars. 
He advised incising, draining and cauter- 
izing. I was also given a subcutaneous in- 





THIS department consists of short articles 
and notes, describing interesting and un- 
usual side-lights on animal life. Game birds 
and animals are given major consideration. 
All of you are heartily and earnestly invited 
to contribute. Good natural history photo- 
gtaphs are also desired. Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











jection of caffeine. I then returned home, 
where I spent a rather miserable night. 

Actually, I was in bed for six days, 
during which time the hand was kept 
wrapped in a wet bandage that was con- 
stantly moistened, first with Burroughs’ 
solution and then with a hot super-saturat- 
ed solution of Epsom salts. The swelling 
subsided in about four days. 

The pain was peculiar. It was not a 
sharp stinging pain nor a dull throbbing 
one. It seemed to consist of a number of 
short “waves” of pain, followed by a long- 
er and more severe one. 

For the first two days I was constantly 
perspiring and alternately hot and cold. 
I also ran a high fever, varying between 
102° and 10314°. There were violent fits 
of nausea and I was unable to partake of 
anything except tea and fruit juices. The 
finger is now healed and just two scars 
remain, but for some reason small erup- 
tions appear now and then on my face 
and body. Otherwise I feel all right. 


Editor’s Note: So far as I have been 
able to determine, no deaths from the bite 
of a Gila monster have ever been reported. 
One such case was described several 
years ago in the Bulletin of the Antivenin 
Institute ¢ f America, but the actual caus- 
es of death were so uncertain, and created 
so much controversy among those who 
attended the victim, that it can hardly be 
accepted as an authentic instance of a 
fatality resulting from the bite of this 
reptile. Actually, there are so few cases 
on record of people having been bitten by 
these lizards that I consider the instance 
described above as worth publishing 


A BIG RUFFED GROUSE 


S a result of Bill Schaldach’s article, 
“Old Pa’'tridge,” published last De- 
cember, we received a very interesting let- 
ter from Mr. B. H. Lawrence, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Among other things, he tells the 
story of one of the largest ruffed grouse 
of which we have ever heard. Here it is: 
“Your comments on weight of birds re- 
called to mind a bit of information a friend 
once passed to me along with other data, 
to the effect that he killed a partridge 
many years ago which weighed thirty- 
three ounces on tested scales. It was the 
largest bird he ever saw or heard of. This 
friend has now retired to enjoy a well- 
earned rest and is cosily bedded down on 
Cape Cod. Last week I went up to see him, 
spin a couple of yarns and especially to 
check my memory on that grouse. 

“Here are the facts:—The bird was 
killed in Rutland, Mass., at the head of 
Eddy Pond, over a pointer dog. The dog 
froze in a patch of clean gravelly soil, ap- 
parently devoid of cover. There was a 
particularly rank thorn-apple bush some 
distance to the right, but the dog was 
pointing out in the open and upwind from 
all cover. When the dog was sent in, the 
bird flushed out of a slight depression in 
the gravel and swung to the right. My 
friend made a clean kill and the bird pitch- 
ed squarely into the thorn bush. Since it 
was a long way to heavy cover, the grouse 
evidently got up w ith a wide-open throt- 
tle, for when it was taken out of the bush 
the skin down the back was badly torn. 

“At that period there was a gun com- 
pany in Worcester, the Forend Arms Com- 
pany, whose President was named Sullivan 
Forend, and he was then critically ill. The 
bird was given to Mr. Forend, who insisted 
that it be taken down to the store (or fac- 
tory) and weighed on the gun scales. Every 
one regretted that the skin was so badly 
torn, otherwise, according to opinion, it 
should have been mounted. It seems that 
a taxidermist was not consulted.” 

Let us hear from some of our friends 
concerning some of the big “pats” that 
they know about. In response to a little 
note published recently in this Department 
on the weight of geese, we received some 
very interesting and informative letters. 
We want to quote from these in the near 
future and we hope to receive other letters 
from which we can do likewise, not only 
on the weight of grouse but other game 
birds, including waterfowl. Such data is 
not only interesting es -aluable, but is al- 
most always good for an argument. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
DO RABBITS SWIM? 


Some time ago, a companion and I were hunt- 
ing along a drainage ditch in western Illinois, 
walking towards one another. A rabbit jumped 
up between us, and not having room to pass either 
of us or to escape to one side because of a high 
bank, deliberately jumped into the ditch and swam 
to the other side, disappearing among the weeds. 
The ditch was only about six feet wide, and the 
rabbit swam it without apparent difficulty. 

I am writing to inquire whether this is usual 
behavior for rabbits. I lived in the country for 
many years and never heard of such a thing. 
Furthermore, I would have had serious doubts 
had anyone told me a rabbit could swim that way. 

H. E. Bartvett. 


Ans.—The experience you describe in your 
letter is rather unusual, but by no means rare. 
In other words, the rabbit, while he normally 
has no use for water, will take to swimming if 
pressed hard enoug is, if he considers 
himself in danger. 

We have had numerous records from time to 
time of rabbits and hares swimming for con- 
siderable distances. And they are not bad swim- 
mers, either, once they get started—-though they 
usually do not last very long. A six-foot swim, 
however, is nothing at all. They can swim a 
hundred yards or more if they have to. 

Naturat History Epitor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 








30,000 
FOREST RANGERS 
Can't Be Wrong! 


You can ask for no better recommendation 
for our sleeping bag than the fact that during 
the past three years the Forest Service 
has purchased over 30,000 Forest Ranger 
Sleeping Bags from us. You get this same 
sleeping bag—up to U. S. F. cifica- 
tions—when you order a Forest Ranger. 


SIDE WINGS CIVE EXTRA 

HEAD PROTECTION AND 

SEAL ENDS WHEN ROLLED 
FOR CARRYING 


MATTRESS COnstaucTion 





SNAP FASTENERS ON 
WIDE OVERLAPPING 

SLAP SECURELY CLOSE 
ai Seca 


America’s Most Popular Sleeping Bag! 
There are more Forest Rangers in regular use 
in the U. S. than any other make of sleeping 
bag. Only because we standardize on one 
model, buying best materials in large quanti- 
ties and saving on manufacturing, can we offer 
this quality sleeping bag at these low prices. 
A light-weight, quality sleeping bag that has 
stood all tests—the Forest Ranger is superior 
to any other sleeping bag in its price class. 


With shoulder $14 without 
carrying straps $15 straps 
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SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO., Seattle, Wo. 
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COVERED WAGON 
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fishing—better hunt- 10¢ postage for 
ing—because you can new Trailer 
hook a ruggedly built, Travel Book. 
completely equipped 

Covered Wagon to your car and 
travel—any place. Thousands are 
doing it. It’s a summer home on wheels— 
Davenport type beds for two or four... 
Toilet .. . Kitchen with enamel sink, run- 
ning water, pantry, cupboards, ice box, 
stove, etc. Clothes lockers and dressers— 
everything to 
make for invit- 
ing comfort, 
ease and pleas- 
ure. Write for 
special illus- 
trated litera- 
ture—$375 and 
$825, Detroit. 


COVERED 
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11897 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 






















































AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled many c. before dis- 
covering your gulcte This new AIR- 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS constant! y 

tells your direction of travel. Sticks 
vs windshield. Base nt: & iameter. 
ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID, including 
Compensator. 8A TSPACTION GUAR. 
ANTEED or your money refunded if 
returned within ten 
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SCIENTIFIC—OH, YEAH? 


NE of the best stories of the month 

comes from Algiers via United 

Press. It seems that two French- 

men are about to start on a scien- 
tific expedition—but read the report for 
yourself, as follows: 

“French Alpinists started for the Afri- 
can desert today on a scientific expedition 
which well-wishers regarded as worth- 
while. It is a search for the blonde sirens 
of the Hoggar Mountains said to be so 
beautiful (the blonde sirens, not the Mts.) 
that no man who sees them ever returns. 

“Despite modern skepticism, the legend 
persists that on the Gara Ti Djanoun peak 
in the Hoggar Mountains, stronghold of 
the blue-skinned Touraregs, the sirens live 
in gardens of Eden-like beauty. Natives, 
well satisfied with their lives on the level 
ground, refuse to approach the peak for 
fear they will see the sirens and fall victim 
to their wiles. They cite the cases of two 
natives who climbed the mountain and 
never returned. 

“Lieutenant Maurice Coche, of the 
French Army, and Roger Frison, both 
members of the French Alpine Club, are 
the explorers. They started by automobile 
for Tesnou, to pick up natives and camels 
for a 745-mile trek across the desert to the 
mountains, 

“Coche said that in addition to looking 
for the sirens they would investigate the 
origin of the legends concerning them and 
seek scientific knowledge of the early 
tribes. If other excitement failed them, he 
said, they would hunt.” 


Oh, a-hunting they may go—a-hunt- 


ing they may go—tah-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra 
—a-hunting they may go! 





THE SULLIVAN “LAW” 


HE State of New York has long been 


notorious for its Sullivan Law. The 
severity of this law, regulating pistol and 
revolver ownership, has made the seeking 
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of a pistol permit such a painful incon- 
venience that the average good citizen pre- 
fers to go unarmed. The Sullivan Law, 
however, seems to do very little toward 
keeping pistols out of the hands of some 
of the “folks.” For instance, read the fol- 
lowing, clipped from the New York Daily 
News of April 12th, and form your own 
conclusions : 

“Solomon Schepnick, 29, of 1547 Long- 
fellow Ave., Bronx, didn’t have the slight- 
est idea what was in four bags he gave to 
a friend two years ago to store in an apart- 
ment at 1433 College Ave., Bronx. He said 
so yesterday and thereby beat a Sullivan 
Law charge in Bronx County Court. Po- 
lice had found that the bags contained 
three machine guns, a tear gas pistol, a 
revolver with a silencer and 3,000 rounds 
of ammunition. 

“Schepnick was acquitted before Judge 
Lester W. Patterson. The friend, Irvine 
Blauner, who also didn’t know, was ac- 
quitted last summer.” 


If you are a good citizen in the Em- 
pire State of New York, and fail to pro- 
vide yourself with a pistol permit which 
entails a half-mile or so of red tape, in- 
cluding being mugged and finger-print- 
ed—and if you perchance have a gun 
without a permit, and some dark night 
when a thug breaks into your house 
you hand him three or four able-bodied 
slugs from the business end of your 
pistol—then, my omg you are eligible 
for a sojourn in Sing Sing. 





HUNTIN’ ANIMULES 


HINESE commercial fishermen fre- 

quently use cormorants in the pur- 
suit of their trade. The use of the 
peregrine falcon in hunting is an old and 
royal sport; just as the taking of rabbits 
with ferrets is an equally old, though quite 
plebeian, form of sport. Last autumn, 
Woolworth Donahue and Eltinge F. War- 
ner used an African chetah to hunt ducks 
and pheasants. 

Now comes an Associated Press report 
from Bridgman, Michigan, which says 
that Ben Magavern, a filling station 
proprietor, uses a mountain lion to hunt 
rabbits ! 

When it comes to hunting rabbits, Jerry, 
the mountain lion, apparently knows just 
exactly what to do, according to Magav- 
ern. The animal has been so trained that 
he will retrieve a rabbit, carry it in his 
jaws, and lay it at his master’s feet. And 
not only this, but he works tandem with 
a dog named Bruce. 


We used to have an old English set- 
ter whose favorite summer sport was 


catching crawfish. But has anybody yet 
seen a good mushroom hound? 


HOT PANTS 


HE following Associated Press report 
comes from Montgomery, Alabama: 


“A truck loaded with bananas bounded 
street,” 


crazily down the says the wire, 





“finally coming to a stop against the curb- 
ing as Policeman Bill Collins raced up and 
jumped on the running board. 

‘‘Who do you think you are?’ he 
shouted. 

‘*Officer,” came the driver’s quavering 
answer, ‘I’ve got a tarantula in my pants.’ 

“Collins operated on the driver’s trou- 
sers with his knife and out dropped a big, 
poisonous spider. A slap from the police- 
man’s blackjack killed the tarantula, and 
Collins put his summons book back. A 
little shaky, R. L. Hathaway, of Pensa- 
cola, went back to his driver's seat and 
proceeded on his journey !” 


WITH LOVE pane KISSES 


ERE’S a choice one 
Press from Seattle, 
“Barney Wold didn't send his wife a 
valentine,” says the report. “Instead, he 
limped to the jail where Mrs. Wold was 
held on a charge of shooting him, and the 
two kissed and made up. 
“Wold, who was shot in the hip during 
a family quarrel a month ago, said he was 
going to have one of the lead slugs fash- 
ioned into a watch charm as a souvenir. 
“Mrs. Wold later pleaded guilty to the 
charge and will remain in jail to serve out 
the sentence.” 


Associated 
W Ree cg 





The reporter must have made a mis- 
take. Instead of sending her no valen- 
tine at all, Mrs. Wold’s Barney must 
have sent Barney’s Mrs. Wold one of 
those funny valentines that are anything 
but flattering to the recipient. 

And judging from her marksmanship, 
Mrs. Wold must be one of those deadly 
old-time hip shooters. 


COLDEST NOSE 


VIDENTLY they had some mighty 

cold weather up in Connecticut dur- 
ing the month of January, according to the 
following Associated Press dispatch from 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

“The prize cold weather story of the 
week,” says the report, “comes from 
George Kimball of Lakeville, Connecticut. 
George says that during the recent cold 
spell his dog curled up to sleep in a box, 
and in the morning he found the dog's 
nose frozen to its tail.” 
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DEATH IN THE JUNGLE 


(Continued from page 71 
out into the open. They did not see us at 
first, though we were but fifty feet away. 

Ed passed me my shotgun. I tried to aim 
it, but could not get my left arm up. I 
handed it back to Ed; it was loaded with 
heavy shot, while his own gun had only 
bird loads. 

The Indians saw us. Two had bows in 
their hands. With a rapidity that I would 
not have believed possible if I had not 
seen it, they had arrows from their quivers 
and the bowstrings drawn. The shotgun 
bellowed—once, twice. One of the bowmen 
and the Indian next to him went down ina 
heap. The other three came on, though. 
Something whistled past me, and Ed went 
down with a curse. 

I had the automatic out. I fired at the 
foremost Indian. I knew I had hit him, 
but he came on. I fired twice, aiming at 
his stomach. He was only about six feet 
away when he fell. The other two were 
right behind him. Ed fired from the 
ground, and they dashed off at a tangent 
and disappeared into the jungle. 

Ed caught hold of me and hoisted him- 
self to his feet. The arrow had hit him 
in the calf of the leg. He could not put 
his foot on the ground. I helped him over 
to the engine-house, where the engine ran 
like something gone mad, threatening to 
jump from its block at any moment. 

Just inside the door lay the native pump- 
er. There was an arrow through his body 
just below the arch of the ribs. I leaned 
Ed against the wall and jerked the igni- 
tion wire from the head of the engine’s 
spark-plug. This was the quickest way 
to stop it. 

I examined the pumper. The poor fel- 
low was dead. His body had been mutilat- 
ed, the savages having cut off the right 
hand at the wrist. I guessed that the In- 
dians had brought him down from a dis- 
tance with their bows. Later I learned 
that the average white man could not even 
pull one of these weapons, but that the 
savages could drive a shaft through a man 
at two hundred feet. 


D had taken off his laced boot. The 

arrow had cut a piece of flesh from 
his calf. It was a nasty-looking wound. I 
fetched water from the tank that supplied 
the cooling water for the engine. He 
bound it up himself. Then he examined 
my shoulder. I had a cut about three 
inches long and very deep. He told me that 
it would have to be sewed. He bathed it, 
though, and bound it up. Then we sat 
down on each side of the engine-house 
door, keeping a sharp lookout for more 
savages, to wait for morning. 

In the clearing one of the Indians we 
had shot tried to get up. He could not 
make it, however. We could hear him 
moaning to himself with each effort. 
Eventually he began to crawl toward the 
brush. Ed asked me for the automatic, but 
I would not give it to him. One can't kill 
a wounded human. 

Time dragged by. I began to doze. Then 
I was sick. A sudden shout from Ed made 
me crane my head around the door jamb. 
Cameron and one of the drillers, rifles in 
hand, were just entering the clearing. We 
greeted them with a shout. 

Fhe driller walked over and cautiously 
examined the two dead Indians, while the 
head driller came to us. His greeting was 
a lar from pleasant one. He was furious. 
Che sight of the dead pumper quieted him 
down a trifle, though. 

He told us that the men from the camp 
had been searching for us since dark. The 
other two white men, leading parties of 
the native workmen, were still beating 
the jungle. He and the driller with him 


had made a circle and then stopped at the 
camp to see if we had returned while they 
had been gone. While there they had 
noticed the absence of the pumper, who 
should have returned a short time after 
midnight, and had decided to go to the 
well before renewing their search for us, 
to see what was the matter. 

We made our way slowly back to camp, 
Cameron and the driller taking turns in 
supporting Ed. As we went along Camer- 
on gave his opinion of greenhorns who 
let darkness overtake them in a country 
inhabited by savage men and beasts— 
greenhorns who not only risked their own 
lives but those of others who in common 
decency had to search for them. We did 
not say much in answer. 

For the next two weeks we could do 
nothing. In that climate wounds fester 
readily. The arrow and knife had both been 
dirty. We were fortunate that blood- 
poisoning did not set in afterward. 

We had both learned a lesson that we 
would never forget as long as we lived. 


CHIEF 
(Continued from page 31) 





as the ox-cart traveled—there seemed no 
other move to make. 

As I have said, this was my last hunt 
with the red pup. Also, it was my last hunt 
in Brazil, and I was bitterly disappointed. 
Two days later I must be packed and ready 
to fly to the coast, and it would take two 
days to reach headquarters at Descalvados. 
We had killed jaguars, pumas, tapirs, deer 
of three kinds, lobos and what-not during 
our stay, but still I was disappointed. I 
wanted a big male jaguar for my den—a 
perfect specimen of unusual size. It was 
all right to collect for museums, but in 
these last days I was selfish. 

Next morning we broke camp. The In- 
dians yoked up the eight oxen, and we 
stowed our stuff in the cart. Manuelito 


wrangled the horses and saddled up. The | 


dogs lay curled beside the camp fire, too 
tired to move. I made a snap decision. 

“Angelo,” I said, in my best Portuguese, 
“you will drive the cart to Santa Rosa 
ranch. We sleep there tonight. Cipriano, 
you will take the horses along with the 
cart. As for me, I shall swing in toward 
Tamandua with the dogs, hunting as I go, 
and meet you tonight at Santa Rosa. Man- 
uelito, you will go with me so that I shall 
not become lost. If any of the other boys 
wish to go with me, come along.” 

The Indians stared igcredulously. It was 
nine o’clock on a hot morning. The jaguar 
prowls at night, and all trails would be 
old and hard to handle. The dogs were 
exhausted. The white man was crazy. Per- 
haps so, but I play my hunches. 

Luca shrugged and grinned. “J’amos!” 
he exclaimed and turned to his horse. 

Benedito, the spear fighter, caught the 
enthusiasm. “J’amos, companhetros,” he 
chuckled. 

But the poor dogs did not share the 
enthusiasm. In vain I clucked and whistled 
and blew my horn, They lay by the fire 
and groaned piteously. Chief finally got up 
and hobbled stiffly after me. The rest of 
the pack refused to budge. I instructed the 
Indians to take the dogs up on their saddles, 
and we started off, Chief alone navigating 
under his own power. Yes, I know he was 
a pup, full of the energy of youth, but his 
feet were raw and his muscles stiff. He had 
a fighting heart, that pup. 

After we got away from the camp a mile 
or two, we put the dogs down, and they 
followed half-heartedly behind the horses. 
I began to realize the hopelessness of my 
effort. These dogs would not hunt—could 
not hunt. 

Then I remembered old Pearl. Thirteen 
vears old she had been that day in the 
(Continued on page 77) 
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A remarkable, new, ethical product, imported this yeur 
from Europe, stops swelling and itching infection left 
by mosquitoes. No’squito brings relief from sports- 
man’s greatest misery. Hundreds of enthusiastic, 
satisfied users in the West. For internal use. Tasteless. 
Odorless. No muss or trouble. Guaranteed. Thoroughly 
tested and pronounced harmless for adults and chil- 
dren by leading Western University. Try No'squito at 
our risk. Order bottle sufficient for 1 month today. 
SEND NO MONEY, At end of 10 days return unused 
pellets or mail us $1. NO RISK. NO OBLIGATION, 
Write now. This offer will not be repeated. Ask for 
No’ squito. 
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BALL JOINT 

Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid 

Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on, tak- 
en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
ent positions with no other tool but a 
Postpaid, $1.35. (West of Rock- 
50.) Write fer catalog on trailer 
hardw: and ¢ 
ZAGELMEYER A 
457 S. Henry St. 





Bay City, Mich. 















QUES. 
frequent que stions asked by amateur pho- 


: What is probably one of the most 


toyraphers is: “Do 1 have to buy an ex- 


pensive camera in order to take good pic- 
fnves and how much must I pay for one?” 
\ns.: To answer this question is very 


much like answering the question: “Do I 
need an expensive gun to kill game?” Just 
what you intend to “hunt” has a lot to do 
with the answer. No sensible hunter would 
go after Kodiak grizzlies with a 
cheap .22 caliber rifle; and by the 
same token no sensible photogra- 
pher should attempt to get pictures 
of flying ducks or leaping fish with 
a 50-cent camera. However, this 
does not mean that it is impossible 
to kill a Kodiak grizzly with such 
a gun or that good pictures can- 
not be taken with such a camera. 
Under ideal conditions both are 
possible. As evidence of the latter, 
please look carefully at the photo- 
graph reproduced in the center of 
this page. It was taken by E. J. 
Anderson, of the Palm Beach 
Company, Palm Beach, Florida, 
who says: “Several days ago while 
fishing in the Gulf Stream I was 
fortunate enough to get the en- 
closed picture of a marlin in action. 
The fact that a camera costing 
fifty cents was used makes the pic- 
ture more interesting.” ’Nuf said! 


Ques.: Is it possible to take 
“reverse-action” films with an 
ordinary 16 mm, or 35 mm, mo- 
tion-picture camera? (A. E. ¢ 


Ans.: Yes. All that you have to 
do is hold the camera upside down 
while the scene is being photo- 
graphed. For instance, if you want 
to show a diver coming feet first 
up out of the water and landing 
on the high diving board, just hold 
your camera inverted while pho- 
tographing a normal dive being 
made. When the film is developed, 
that particular section will be up- 
side down. Remove and replace 
the scene in proper position, and 
when projected it will give the desired 
reverse-action effect. Such scenes will add 
a touch of comedy which is often a great 
help to the average amateur films. Try it! 





* * . 

A recent announcement from England 
is of particular interest to all photogra- 
phers of wild life. During the months of 
October and November, 1935, there will 
be held at the British Museum, in Lon- 
don, an “International Exhibition of 
Nature Photography.” A preliminary an- 
nouncement of the exhibition states: “The 
object of this exhibition is to bring together 
under one roof the finest collection of Na- 
ture photographs that has ever been gath- 
ered together and show to the general pub- 
lic the advancement and improvement that 
have been made during recent years in pho- 
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tographing birds and animals.’ ’ Photographs 
of big game will be a particular feature of 
the exhibition. Here’s a chance for Fre_p 
& STREAM readers to step out and win some 
photographic glory for themselves! For a 
copy of the prospectus and rules, write now 
to Country Life, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London W. C. 2, England. 
you recommend the use of 
meter for 


QuEs.: Do 
exposure 


amateur photog- 


an 





What particular kind do you,ad- 


raphy? 
(H. W.R.) 


vise as the most satisfactory? 


Awns.: Emphatically yes; and I advise 
using one of the Photoelectric or Pho- 
tronic cell variety. Correct exposure is one 
of the two most vital problems in making 
good photographs. (The other is sharp- 
ness of focus.) So many factors enter into 
getting a proper exposure that even pho- 
tographers of long experience, who pride 
themselves on their fine picture-taking 
results, freely admit their human short- 
comings in consistently judging photo- 
graphic light under all conditions. Far too 
many amateurs are inclined to guess at the 
proper exposure and to depend on the 
“wide latitude” of the emulsion on their 
films. But the “electric eye” of a Photronic 
meter, in proper adjustment, is always ab- 


Field 


Photo E. J. Anderson 
You do not necessarily need an expensive camera to 
take good pictures. Here’s a remarkably fine photo- 
graph taken with a 50-cent camera. See text 


as 
— 
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ASK ME! << 


How to take better photographs when you are 
hunting, fishing and camping 





solutely correct. The human eye just can't 
do it. The Janitor of this page most heart- 
ily recommends their use by both amateurs 
and experts; and I suggest that you buy 
American-made meters. 


Ques.: How long is it possible for the 
average person to hold a camera in the 
hands while taking a photograph? I have 
become interested in making sunset pic- 
tures and often it is inconvenient to find a 
suitable rest for the camera. Is it 
reasonable to assume that I can 
hold the camera for 1/10 second 
sufficiently steady to get a sharp 


picture? (J. p 3 G.) 

Ans.: This is, to some ex- 
tent, an individual’s problem. Just 
how steadily do you hold the 


camera when the picture is taken? 
It is claimed that some people 
can hold a camera steady enough 
for good results as long as one 
full second. I can’t! The aver- 
age person should not attempt 2 
for a longer exposure than 1/2 
second. If you must use a Take 
exposure, it is best to take a long 
breath and “hold it’ while the ex- 
posure is being made; and press 
the release slowly and easily, just 
as you would squeeze the trigger 
of a gun. Steadying the camera 
against your hip will also help. 
lor all such cases as this, or for 
portrait taking or other long-ex- 
posure photography, use a tripod 
whenever possible. 


Ques.: I have had trouble with 
my light 16 mm. movie camera 
tripod being blown over when left 
standing alone. Can you suggest a 
practical way of eliminating this 
hazard, other than by the usual 
procedure of jabbing the tripod 
points into the ground or tying 
down with wire? (O. A. A.) 

Ans.: Fasten a cord or wire 
urtderneath the tripod so as to hang 
straight down and hang any suit- 
able weight to the lower end. Don't 
try this method on a pitching boat 
or other moving conveyance that will cause 
the “pendulum” to start swinging. In such 
cases, the best method is a wire and turn- 
buckle, with the lower end secured mid- 
way between the three tripod points. 


Ques.: How can I keep the cards on 
which I mount my photo enlargements 
from curling up when they dry? I use 
library paste for the purpose. (A. McH.) 


Ans.: Paste an additional sheet of plain 
paper to the back of the mount. It should 
be about the same weight and size as that 
of the photograph pasted to the front. 
When they both dry, the drawing inclina- 
tion of one will counteract that of the 
other. Always, of course, let them dry 
under pressure between two flat surfaces. 


ASK ME ANOTHER! 
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WORLD'S 
GREATEST COMBINATION 
FOR BASS 

Hair Minnow DRY FLY c 


Kishwaukee WET FLY 
Both for $1.00 


Price includes our 
illustrated catalog 


Dealers Write for Prices. 
RINAL FLY STUDIOS 
LIBERTYVILLE, eer’ 
“Stream-Tested”  *NSLERS' 
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CROSLEY ICYBALL 
es 


COSTS ONLY a | P 





TO RUN - NO ELECTRICITY OR 
4 GAS - BURNS KEROSENE 


w/ For farms, camps, etc., the 
marvelous Crosley Icybail. 

Saves food. Makes ice cubes ... Yet costs only 2c 
a day or less to run. No moving 
arts. Nothing to get out of order. 
pyar; Full 3 cu. ft. NET capac- 
. . » big enough! Thousands 
ind See this amazing invention at 
your Crosley dealer’s or write us. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept FS-7 Cincinnati, Ohie 


TRAILER 9 
COMPLETE $3 50 
All ready for road. Capacity % 
ton but only weighs 175 Ibs. Fits 
any car. Attaches to bumper bolts 
XARAVAn —no body drilling. 4” pneumatic 
Single Wheel tire. Bedy 52x42x9 inch. Positively 
no side sway at any speed. Can be attached or detached in 
one minute. Ideal for campers, fishermen, hunters—in fact 
any kind of light hauling. Write today for illustrated lit- 
erature, FREE. 
R. A. KAR-A-VAN, 308 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


CAMERAS ano SUPPLIES 


BIG BARGAIN BOOK FREE 


Offers sensational worth while savings 

on Cameras, Lenses and materials. Still 

or Movie. Also Binoculars and Weather Instruments at 
equally amazing low prices. All listed and described 
in our complete 1935 Lge Book. Write for your 
copy of = FREE Book 

NTRAL CAMERA co. Est. 1899 
Dept. N- 5; et S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, If. 


ONLY 


jog. 


COMPLETE 
DELIVERED 

















IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


New $179 to $825 


No Sales Tax 


SCHULT’S TRAILER MART 
ELKHART, INDIANA 

















BARGAINS IN NEW CAMERAS 


Delivered in the United States at the following prices: 
New Model FOLDING Univex Camera with Film....$ .82 
Eastman Baby Brownie Camera............ ~ 

Size Six-20 Brownie Junior Camera... 
Jiffy Kodak Size Six-20 6.00 
Kodak Jr. Six-16, Kodak Anastigmat [.6.3 Lens...... 11.50 
Kodak Vollenda, Anastigmat f.3.5 Lens... 30 
No. 18 Kodak Recomar, Kodak Anastigmat Le 

20% dise. from List Price on Movie Cameras and Films. 
Many other bargains in Cameras. Catalogue Free. 


THE CAMERA STORE Sac City, lowa 


COLD CHEST for Summer Cottages 


a Gasoline engine driven mechanical 
refrigerator. Freezes 28 cubes. 
Keeps food at 50 F.° or lower by 
running only 2 hours per day. Over 
3 cubic feet food space. About 2 
cents a day for fuel. Steel con- 
struction. Heavy insulation. Ex- 
ceptionally low price. Shipped com- 
im Diete ready to run. Write for details. 
efrigeration Division 
5 Waukesha Motor Co., Dept. F, Waukesha, Wis. 
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CHIEF 
(Continued from page 75) 


Arizona cafions. And all day she had run 
and fought a big bear—run and fought— 
run and fought—far beyond the limit of 
endurance. She had died that night, brave 
old heart, but she hadn’t quit. These dogs 
were younger. They could do what she had 
done. Yes, there was still a chance. 

Even as these thoughts were running 
through my mind there came a familiar 
whimper from behind my horse. I reined 
up. The red pup was standing with up- 
raised head, sniffing the air. 

“Go get him, son!” I urged. 

He whined eagerly, and pushed past 
the horse’s legs in the high grass. Then 
things began to happen. Chief disappeared 
into a little patch of heavy jungle, and al- 
most at once his clear cry rang out. This 
was no cold trail. This was a smoking-hot 
scent, and the pack harked to him. Away 
we tore, whooping encouragement to the 
dogs. Even the horses seemed to forget 
their weariness in the excitement of the 
chase. 

I saw a tawny spotted form flash through 
an opening ahead, and a moment later the 
pack had him. Then there was bedlam! 
The great cat had come to bay in a thicket 
of bamburra, and his deep, coughing grunts 
mingled with the savage baying of the dogs. 
Crowd him they dare not, but challenge 
him they did! He faced them with blazing 
eyes and flattened ears, hate and rage in 
his heart. 

At such times I have one thought, one 


picture. It is the picture of a faithful dog | 


in extreme danger. There must be haste 





WITH the herds of buffalo, 

according to old-timers, 
went twice the number of ante- 
lope. Like the buffalo, they almost 
disappeared. Antelope have in- 
creased under protection, anda 
now there is an open season in 
two states. “PRONGHORN — 
SWALLOW OF THE 
PLAINS,” by Jack O’Connor, in 
the next issue, tells of hunting this 
prairie racer. 











if the dogs are to be saved, but it must be a 
calm haste. A misplaced rifle bullet will | 
kill dogs as well as jaguars. An excited | 
move, a whoop, and a 
confidence in his master asserts itself. 

“Boys,” i 
boss is here. Everything’s all right now !” 
And then, like as not, he rushes in and is 
killed. So there must be no wrong move 
and as little noise as possible. If the dogs 
do not even know that the master has 
arrived, so much the better. Then they 
will be cautious and all their attention will 
be centered on those great slashing fore- 
paws. 

I went in carefully and quietly. It was 
a nasty place, that bamburra thicket, a bad 
place for a charge, for once you were in 
there was no backing up. At my left, Bene- 
dito advanced grimly, heavy spear ready. 
The jaguar was less than thirty feet away, 
in some vines. I could see the vines thrash- 
ing as he lunged at the dogs. The dogs had 
become aware of our presence and were 
working closer and closer. In a second 
now— 

The jaguar raised his head and saw us. 
His lips drew back in a savage, spitting | 
snarl. I fired instinctively, and the dogs 
rushed him. 

There was no need for worry. The soft- | 
point Express had taken him in the mouth | 
and had gone to pieces in the brain. He 

(Continued on page 80) 





the dog's implicit | 


, } 
he says to his comrades, “the 








QUICKER 
THAN A FIRE 


WHEN you get back from a long 
tramp, tired and hot ... and you 
want some quick nourishment .. . 
then is the time to sit down to a 
big bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
in milk or cream. 

Be sure to pack Kellogg’s 
your provisions. Their crisp good- 
ness will satisfy your morning 
hunger before the coffee comes to 
a boik They’re ready to eat at 
any time of the day! 

Kellogg’s are always oven-fresh 
in the heat-sealed WAXTITE inner 
bag. Sold everywhere. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


 ) 


FOR CAMPERS 





j ELECTRICITY 
YOUR CAMP 


Get more pleasure out of 
your camp this season with 
the new inexpensive Home- 
lite portable 650-watt light 
and power plant. With it you 
can light brilliant, flicker- 
less 110-volt lamps .. . run 
fans, motors, pumps, electric 
stoves, toasters, etc. Weighs 
only 71 Ibs. complete with a 
built-in, air-cooled gasoline en- 
gine. You can carry it with one 
hand or tuck it away in the back 
of your car. Low-cost operation— 
1 gal. gas runs it four hours. 
Strongly built. Quick starting. 
Completely waterproof and weath- 
erproof. No adjustments. Safe. 
Quiet. Thousands of Homelite 
units in service. Send for free 
bulletin. 


HOMELITE 
CORPORATION 


707 Riverdale Avenue 
Port Chester N.Y. 




























e safe, com- 
fortable. ldeunpusive. 
Designed and built 
by Pioneer Trailer 
manufacturer—truly 
a home on wheels. 


Two folding models, four coach trailers, 
accommodation for two or four; all fully 
equipped from beds to kitchenette. 
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Buoys Will Be Buoys 


What Our Rich Uncle Does for His Nephews Afloat 


N these days when every sport is 
highly organized and has a_ well- 


developed technique all its own, the 


motor-boating fan should certainly 
congratulate himself upon his lucky choice 
of pastimes. There has lingered long about 
the environs of our sport the impression 
that it requires an unusual amount of 
knowledge and study to become proficient 
as a skipper—much more so than in other 
sports. No more erroneous idea could exist. 
In the first place, there is no sport to- 
day which does not require considerable 
concentration in order to become proficient 
in it. There is no place today for the care- 
less participant. In motor boating it is the 
same, although it is a peculiarly fool- 
proof sport when it comes to accidents, as 
compared with motoring ashore. Literally 
thousands of motor-boat operators pro- 
ceed gaily past navigation aids of all kinds, 
without the slightest thought of their use- 
fulness and get into precious little diffi- 
culty as a result of their mental laziness. 
The man who wants to become proficient 
in his sport, however, will have to know 
about buoys, charts and compass or he will 








always be a mere land-lubber 
afloat—if he operates his boat 
on Federal waterways. And, 
contrary to the outsiders’ im- 
pression, the significance of 
either buoys or lights is 
difficult to learn and remem- 
ber. When it comes to the 
compass, that does require ac- 
tual instruction in most cases, 
unless the newcomer has a 
gift for technical study and 
digs it out of books alone— 
and that is exceptional. 

3uoys are for daytime 
guidance as well as for aid 
in fog or at night, so the 
boat operator should study 
them first and learn them 
thoroughly. Instead of think- 
ing: “What is that thing do- 
ing out here?” he should be 
able to give it a single glance 
and know why it is there by 
reading its message and steer- 
ing his boat accordingly. 
Merely because most pleasure 



























A tiny center-board sloop—I1'2 feet long 
—that weighs only 220 pounds and draws 
17 inches 


boats of the smaller classes are of light 
draft is no reason for carelessness m 
the matter of buoys which are, primar- 
ily, for the guidance of larger vessels 
of deep draft. Depths vary widely with 
tidal differences and an obstruction is con- 
sequently closer to the surface at one time 
than another. 

Most buoys are of the unlighted variety, 
for daylight service to mariners. U nlighted 
buoys are divided into a number of types, 
with names which indicate their appear- 
ance or performance. The simplest type 
is the wooden spar which is now seldom 
used, because it does not long endure the 
ravages of exposure to the elements. It has 


The folding canvas boat carries oars and 
an outboard motor on w'2rness lakes 
in Canadé 
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been supplanted by the metal spar buoy 
and this, too, is disappearing as fast as 
Uncle Sam needs to replace it. 

The most familiar types of buoys are 
the Cans and Nuns. These are most fre- 
quently noticed by helmsmen when enter- 
ing or leaving a harbor, as they mark the 
limits of the channel. The Can buoys are 
cylindrical in shape above the waterline 
and look for all the world like big cans 
floating, bottom uppermost. They are paint- 
ed black and bear odd numbers in white 
on them; and as one enters a harbor, they 


The sound buoys are the most variable 
of all in their usefulness, because, whether 
they are of the bell or whistle type, both 
depend upon the action of the waves to 
make their sound. The bell buoy is de- 
signed to make it sensitive to the wave 
action, but it is nevertheless faint when 
the water is smooth and loud when the 
water is rough. These variations may de- 
ceive the helmsman who does not calcu- 
late the effect of water conditions upon 
them and make him misjudge his distance 
when under way in a fog, for instance. 





A trio of sport fishermen out for a day’s run and fishing on the St. Johns River, 
Florida. These fast little boats take the anglers on the 30-mile run from Jacksonville 
to the ocean in 55 minutes 


appear on the port side of the boat. One 
skipper I know keeps them in mind by 
the word “c-o-b,” which is formed by the 
initial letters of Cans, Odd and Black. An- 
other skipper I know uses the Nun buoys 
on the starboard side as he enters the 
harbor. There he sees Nun buoys painted 
red with even numbers on them in black 
paint. He expresses his formula in three 
R's: “Red, Right, Returning.” The Nun 
buoys are conical in shape, with flat tops. 

Obstruction buoys are, obviously, the 
most important of all to a helmsman. They 





THIS department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, omg camping and other 
outdoor recreation. iscussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations, 











are painted with two heavy colors, red and 
black in horizontal stripes. Remember the 
direction of those stripes. I always asso- 
ciate that with the significance of the 
buoy. Those stripes are pointed away from 
the buoy. Red and black are heavy colors 
and I always think of these as standing 
for something serious or evil, just as the 
villain in the show must have a deep voice 
and infallibly, in opera, the basso is the 
“heavy” in the plot. This buoy bears no 
numbers, and indicates rocks or other ob- 
struction in the channel, with space in 
the channel to pass as marked or shown on 
either side. 

The Channel buoy is the most friendly 
of buoys. It is often seen indicating mid- 
channel. It has white and black vertical 
Stripes and those stripes mean you can 
Pass as close to it as you please in safety. 
I always think those stripes are beckoning 
me to the buoy. It bears no numbers. 

About yacht anchorages off the channel, 
one sees a white buoy which indicates the 
limits of the anchorage. At abrupt changes 
in the direction of a channel, one frequently 
sees buoys fitted with balls or cages or other 
Summits to draw special attention of the 
helmsman. They are used, too, to indicate 
obstructions requiring unusual attention. 


Light buoys, while of aid in the daytime, | 


are for service primarily at night, and 


until the boat operator feels he is com- | 


petent to do night cruising, these need not 
be studied, save as to identity on the chart 
for the purpose of checking up on the 
boat’s location when one of the buoys is 
in sight from the bridge. 

While the various aids to navigation 
may seem a bit puzzling to the newcomer, 
they are in reality astonishingly simple, 
once they are mastered. Uncle Sam has 
certainly reduced it all to the simplest pos- 
sible terms, just as he has done with the 
“rules of the road,” as we call the regu- 
lations governing the right of way of ap- 
proaching boats. It is only when one gets 
into compass work out of sight of land that 
the task becomes complex and technical. 
And there are mighty few of us who do 
much off-shore cruising. A fair knowledge 
of the buoys, lights, rules of the road and 
chart-reading gives & boat owner ample 
knowledge for most of the cruising that he 
may want to do. If he owns a boat big 
enough to leave the coastal waters, he will 
need a crew, and a captain who knows his 
navigation as a professional. Then all his 
troubles are solved, but—he loses the fun 
of doing it himself. 

Henry Cray Foster 


COOLING THE CABIN 


HE problem of cooling the cabin after 

the sun has been shining down on its 
relatively thin roof is one which every 
owner of a cruiser has considered at vari- 
ous times. Some owners boast that they 
have found insulation of one kind or an- 
other which they have tacked between the 
carlins to be very effective. This is prob- 
ably the case in some instances, but the 
simplest way of cooling the cabin, to many 
owners, is to use a small low-voltage elec- 
tric fan. The revolving type serves to 
dispel the heat most thoroughly, of course, 
but the stationary base is also good to 
keep people cool. 

The fully equipped cruiser ought to have 
two storage batteries aboard, with a switch 
controlling the supply of “juice” from the 
generator when the boat is under way. 








No Better Story 
than that of 


400.000 


FISHERMEN 
and SPORTSMEN 


in England & all Eu- 
rope, Africa, India, 
New Zealand, etc. who 
have adopted the type 


OLBO 


THE ONLY BOAT 
FOR YOUR PURPOSE 








75% of all boats bought in England 
during the last 2 years 





VER 400,000 Europeans have 
adopted this scientifically con- 
structed type of boat, because 
FOLBOT has solved all boating 
problems. No longer are you con 
fined to that same mooring place 
and boat-house, with the trouble 
and expense for housing and main- 
tenance. Ready to follow you when 
ever and wherever you decide, to 
different waterways each week-end 
SHOOTING RAPIDS, PAD 
DLING, CRUISING, SAILING, 
RACING, FISHING, HUNTING 
or DUCK SHOOTING. 
Folbot packed Whatever your object—a quiet, 
restful cruise down the river, a 
duck-hunt or shooting expedition, riding the rapids or 
battling against heavy seas, at home or abroad, in the 
Tropics or the Arctic—FOLBOT is your ideal craft 
Owing to its three-inch draught, FOLBOT allows you 
to paddle or sail in the shallowest of waters or over 
rocks and rapids, its streamlining and lightness per 
mitting speeds equal to an ordinary motor-boat. The 
whole of the parts are packed into two convenient-sized 
bags, easily stored in a cupboard, and readily transported 
on car, bus, or train, or even carried by hand. 
Having assembled your FOLBOT—a simple business 
that takes only five minutes—you will be delighted with 
its harmonious colouring and the beauty of streamline. 








Five models to choose from, one-, two-, three-seater and 
freighter. Popular and De Luxe finish, 11 feet, 14% and 
18 feet long when erected. The roomy cockpit gives you 
ample freedom, and there is plenty of space under the deck 
fore and aft for the storage of luggage, tents, tackle. sails, 
ete., etc. The framework consists of best-seasoned Ash, 
heavily varnished, with solid brass fittings. The construc 
tion makes the boat practically non-capsizable, the centre 
of gravity being below the waterline. The special blue 
FOLBOT hull is made of 5-ply heavy woven fabric, hot 
vulcanized with the same resistance as car-tyres, and abso 
lutely watertight, giving enormous flexibility and long life. 
even in the Arctics and Tropics. The deck is made of very 
strong waterproof canv 42 an attractive golden colour 
Deck and body are made up into one hull, into which the 
framework slips, fitting like a glove 


FOLBOT ~ 33 f.o.b. NEW YORK 
° 


Stream flow and up 


WITHOUT COMPARISON IN VALUE AND 
PERFORMANCE 


Write for free illustrated catalogue without delay 
and secure early delivery! 





SOLE FOLBOT WORKS: F. KISSNER 
38-09-—24th Street, Long Island City, New York 
Tel: Stillwell 4-3353 
Works in ENGLAND and SOUTH AFRICA 
AGENTS INVITED 
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didn’t even kick. We allowed the dogs 
their exultant fill in the hour of victory, 
They tugged and worried the carcass to 
their hearts’ content. This was their re- 
ward. Mine was a sudden vast pride in my 
red Florida puppy, and for some reason 
my eyes were wet. Reaction, I suppose. 
“Let that old cat alone, you little red 
son-of-a-gun!” I scolded, grabbing him by 
the tail. But Chief didn’t hear me! . 
Two mornings later I stowed my bag 


Even if one does not use the engine enough 
to keep both batteries charged, it is worth 
while to have one battery charged ashore 
occasionally, so that at all times there is 
enough current available for running lights 
at night, for the riding light aloft—unless 
a kerosene light is used—for the search- 
| light, and for lights in cockpit and cabin. 
There is nothing more discouraging— 
save, perhaps a balky motor or a bad leak 
—than a dying battery without a reserve 
one on hand. 

The runabout seldom suffers from a low 
| battery because its faster turning engine 


ie 








and more frequent use for fast spins usual- 
ly keeps the one battery necessary aboard 
such a boat well charged. There being no 


into the big plane and looked for the last 
time at the ‘dobe shack I had called home. 
Luca and the other boys stood around 


It0OfLe FOOrH1 
IN YOUR BOAT 


Before putting your boat in shape for the 
season, be sure to write for circular F on 


silently, rubbing their bare feet into the 
dirt embarrassedly. I think we understood 
each other. Something had to be said. I 
said it, gruffly, to hide my feelings. 
“Luca, I want to say good-by to Chief, 
Where is he?” 
Luca looked down at the ground and 


MIDSHIPMAN IT 
— shrugged. “That Cheevy, he is not here, 


The compact, inboard engine. Requires | senhor. I think he—” 

only 2 foot square of floor space by 12 in. OUTBOARDS TO THE “Yes?” I asked. 

height above crank center. Powerful—33 RESCUE “You see, senhor, last night he chew in 

hp. at 3,200 r. p. m. Light—the weight is two his rope, and possibly he is even now in 

only 265 Ibs. ITB ) aioe . the forest hunting!” 

A four-cycle, four cylinder, horizontal opposed pokey ney Way a 09 aan be the , oa We, who knew the red pup, laughed. 
Angeles County Life-Guard Service on 


cabin to light and cool and only the run- 
ning lights and engine-compartment light 
to consider, a single battery is ample, if 
in good condition, aboard the runabout. 
3ut until a cruiser owner has enjoyed the 
luxury of two batteries on his line, he 
doesn’t know real comfort. 








type power unit, ideal for runabouts, cruisers, 
house boats, dinghies and as auxiliary power for 
sail boats. As smooth, quiet and flexible as 


GOATS ARE WHERE YOU FIND 


conventional 6 and 8 cylinder types. 





a | GW STERN DRIVE | < 


The outboard drive for inboard engines. Up to 
100 hp. Tilts like an outboard. Reduces installa- 
tion cost. Saves space. 





12 Hill St., Hudson, N. Y. 


New York 
420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 
565 W. Washington St. 5264 











‘Old Town Can 
Oe 


sere 


PappLE your own canoe. Camp. _ Fish. 
Hunt. Like an Indian. Old Town Canoes 
are easy to handle. Light. Sturdy to last 
for years. Inexpensive. (1935 prices start 
at $68.) Write for a free catalog showing 
models and prices. Also outboard boats, 
rowboats and dinghies. Old Town Canoe 
Co., .117 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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ACME FOLDING BOATS 








Santa Monica Bay, California. By means 
of a pinion device upon which the motor 
can be swung, the boats are launched 
through the surf as rapidly as ever. It is 
estimated that the motorized boats reach 
the scene at least five minutes sooner than 
before, and in many instances an even 


| shorter period represents the difference 


between drowning and rescue. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE SPLICED-ON ANCHOR 


Is it better to splice a thimble into one’s main 
anchor line at the anchor? This looks fine to the 
eye and is mighty safe when the boat tugs at the 
line in a strong current or a light blow. 

I ask this question because I have seen an ultra- 
efficient boat-owner friend of mine do it. I imi- 
tate him on lots of things and am about to do so 
in this, but it has occurred to me that it might 
not be the most efficient thing to do after all. 

ALEX CONKLIN. 

Ans.—I wouldn’t do it, if I were you. As you 
say, it does look nice and shipshape and in fair 
weather I can readily understand its convenience. 
But think of what you do in a blow, and what 
you do then you usually do fast. 

It is often desired to attach a bigger hook to 
the main anchor line. (I presume yours is a 
cruiser, from your mention of being out in a 
blow, as few runabouts go out or stay out under 
such conditions.) Most cruiser owners carry am- 


| ple ground tackle so that the heavier hook can be 


attached to another line equally as strong as the 
one most commonly used, perhaps even stronger. 
However, with the fair-weather anchor spliced 
onto its line, you will often have to choose be- 
tween using it and another anchor and line, or 
putting out the storm anchor and line, then 
weighing the one usually used and stowing it and 


THEM 
(Continued from page 43) 


“There’s no doubt about it,” 
partner. “It’s a goat!” 

So this was the mystery hide-out. A 
strange, picturesque gash in the earth. All 
around were rolling mountains, but here 
was a sheer-walled, almost inaccessible 
cafion which the goats had found adapted 
to their seclusion and protection. 

In the early morning we cached our 
packs where we might readily return to 
them and, with rifle magazines filled to 
capacity, moved again to the rim of the 
gorge. But the lone goat that had so ex- 
cited us in the twilight had traveled on. 
After a careful survey of the cafion 
ledges with the binoculars, we hiked up the 
game trail along the top of the cliff. After 
a cautious half mile, punctuated with fre- 
quent halts to search the cafion, Walt mo- 
tioned me to silence with: “On top of 
that point. Looks like an old sentinel 
billy.” 

There was no mistake in his observation. 
The glasses showed clearly the jacket of 
long snowy hair and the short dark horns. 
3ut he was a good three hundred yards 
away, across the gorge, and we hesitated 
to try a shot. Even if my .30-06 should 
come through with an accurate killing 
blow, the possibility of our being able to 
negotiate the cafion walls to secure his 


said my 


head and hide was rather remote. Yet I 
fingered my rifle instinctively and gazed 
longingly at the majestic target. 


Strong, watertight, rugged, lightweight boats that you can 
carry in your car, on your running board, or on your 
houlder, Simple to set up without tools in a few minutes. 
Complete line—canoes, square sterns for outboard motors. 
Both canvas and plywood models. Marketed world-wide for 


the line aboard. You probably wouldn’t haul in 
the first line and spliced-on anchor, but would 
leave it out, thus giving yourself a huge safety 
margin, which is something no one can criticize 





45 years. Money back guarantee. Write! 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
7 Hemiock St Miamisbu: 

Canadian Distributors Peterborough Canoe Co.. Peterborough, Ont. 


rg, Ohio, U. S. A. 


















-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


Complete kits 
including FREE PADDLE, 
with simple plan for self-assem- 
5 bling. No experience needed, safest 
—<— boat for children. 
Also cedar and folding KAYAKS 
—— carry | to 4 persons, 10 to 20ft. For 
paddling, sailing. hunting & fish 
ing, non-sinkable, light, portable. 
Expert Kayak designer 
modelsé new self-assembling plan and builder since 1924 


KAYAK BOAT CO., 147 East 84th Street, N. Y.C. 
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as to result, although it be beyond the demands of 
the occasion. 

Personally, I like to be able to switch anchors 
and lines to suit my needs at the moment without 
having any line and hook permanently attached to 
one another. I have found that two or three 
hitches of the line into the ring of the anchor are 
ample and these can be removed quickly and with- 
out strain. 

This is all a matter of individual opinion. One 
man’s thought is as good as another’s, and it may 
be that some other owner has worked out a system 
that is better. On my cruiser I put in a few heavy 
galvanized screw-eyes on the forward deck to 
which I have attached short cotton lines of small 
diameter for lashing an extra anchor which does 
not fit into the sockets on the deck. With this 
little additional equipment, one can make things 
a bit more shipshape in a blow, I think, but 
I am open to the charge of overdoing it about 
as much as is your friend who splices his line 
with a thimble onto his fair-weather hook. But 
it is these variations of practice, with their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, which lend additional 
interest to the sport. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


Just then things began to happen. Some- 
thing—perhaps a reflection from a rifle— 
startled old chin whiskers, and with a 
mighty bound, which seemed to carry him 
straight into the air, he was away into the 
brush of the opposite cliff. But almost si- 
multaneously we heard a commotion on 
the steep slope below us—the hoof-beats 
of milling animals! Not farther than two 
hundred feet away, we glimpsed no fewer 
than nine goats of both sexes escaping up 
the cafion and up the slope. Hurriedly 
Walt and I attempted to get into position 
for a shot at the larger billies, but some- 
how they instinctively kept rocky pro- 
jections between us. 

Lammers, however, pulled a quick shot 
with his .30-30 carbine, and a goat stag- 
gered with a bullet in his foreleg. It was 
a destructive shot, one that tore half the 
muscle from the upper leg; but even 59, 
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after a few seconds of stumbling the game 
old fellow continued after the other re- 
treating animals. My companion drove 
three more leads in rapid succession, but 
for the moment I was unable to account 
for the damage done. 

Not having been in favorable position for 
even a snap shot, I planned a strategy of 
my own. It appeared that the majority of 
the goats were headed toward the rim 
of the gorge, but as they came to the steep 
ascent near the top their progress became 
necessarily slower. Finally I gained an ad- 
yantageous position from which I had a 
clear view of the place where I thought 
the animals would hump over the last rise. 

For almost a minute I waited, it seemed. 
Then, just as I was despairing of an op- 
portunity, an old billy with bristling chin 
whiskers came over the rim about one 
hundred yards away. My rifle was in ready 
position, and quickly I looked along the 
sights and fired. 

‘The billy leaped up, staggered to the 
side, and tumbled over the brow of the 
gorge. My elation at the successful shot 
was short-lived, as I contemplated the 
impracticability, if not the impossibility, 
of descending the cliff at this point, where 
even the goats had been forced to move 
slowly. 

As I hurried along the rim toward the 
point from which my prize had fallen I 
heard my partner shout. In a little hollow 
where a ravine chipped into the cliff he 
stood above a fine old goat that had col- 
lapsed just as it climbed out of the cafion 
proper. A stroke of luck for Walt. ; 

Then I peered cautiously over the cliff, 
expecting to see my goat mangled some- 
where on the rocks of the cafion bottom. 
But what was this? Hardly more than ten 
feet below me lay the billy, dead from a 
spine-shattering bullet. A narrow rocky 
ledge had caught and held his falling car- 
cass. 

This was a bit of good fortune that I 
shall not soon forget. As a matter of fact, 
we soon discovered that, had the goats 
fallen into the gorge, they probably would 
have been lost, since no person could 
sensibly attempt to scale such walls with- 





IN August the Old Warden has 
a few pertinent remarks to 
make on the damage done to fish 
by predacious birds and animals. 











out the experience and the equipment of a 
mountaineer. And certainly the hide and 
head of a billy could never have been re- 
trieved without considerable danger. 

It was afternoon again, and the prow 
of our canoe drove steadily through waves 
that were white-tipped by a north wind 
bearing the sting of approaching winter. At 
the mouth of the Momich River we found 
that the boom had been towed down the 
lake; the camp was deserted. But no— 
a single figure paddled slowly along the 
shore in an ancient dugout. It could be 
none other than our Indian friend. 

We turned our prow in his direction. 
\longside, we greeted him, and his features 
were doubly wrinkled by a generous smile. 
He nodded as he saw the pelts of the goats. 

“Follow big sound falling water?” he 
asked. “Above trap cafion?” 

“That's where we got ’em.” 

“Say, Charlie,” said Lammers sudden- 
ly. “I'd like to ask you a question.” 

“Why did you tell us where the goats 
were?” 

“Long time ago,” said the Indian, “before 
your father have boy, he ver’ good to 
Charlie. Send him doctor when he ver’ 
sick, Charlie good fren’ his boy.” 
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4 Model 13 SEA SLED—$70f.o.b. 


Stable, Spacious, Safe in Rough Water 
for Hunting and Fishing 
1.5 h.p. “Sportsman”’—trolling speed 
4.0 h.p. “Fisherman’’—approx. 6 mph 
9.2 h.p. “Lightfour”—approx. 16 mph 
16.2 h.p. “Sportfour’”—approx. 28 mph 


HICKMAN SEA SLED COMPANY, INC. 


441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











to take apart. 
a few minutes (or a few seconds, if 


car or toss it on the top—it only weighs 15 Ibs. 
maybe you'd prefer to turn it over and use it for a bunk. 


May we 
it to you. 


Contractors to U. 8. Gov't 





There Is Nothing Easier 


to use than the INFLATEX boat. There is nothing to put together or 
It is a real portable boat—one that can be inflated in 
woo ‘ if it is equipped with semi-auto- 
matic inflation) or deflated just as quickly. When you come in after 
the day's sport you can deflate it and roll it up in the case and it is 
out of the way, Of course, you can tie it on the running board of your 
If you make camp 


use it, it is the boat of sportsmen the world over. Consider all its 


advantages—you will never be satisfied with any other portable boat. 
end you our new descriptive folder? A post card will bring 


AIR CRUISERS, INC. Dept. 82, Clifton, New Jersey 


Any way you 





2-man boat, $45.00 


with oars, large pump & case 














Genuine 
Crosby 
Rudder 
Design 


SNIPE made. No 
nished as standard, no premium need 


your purse. 

.-Puaphy line also includes new 
y-Cruiser” with stove, toilet, 

box and sleeping quarters for 


Write for catalog and prices 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
518 High St. 


Formerly of Eau Claire, Wis. 
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took sail. Eligible for any official race 
And, considering all the equipment fur 


pei for DUNPHY top-notch quality. 
n fact, all Dunphy prices are easy on 


K 2. A 
RUNABOUTS and OUTBOARDs. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


DUNPHY builds world’s finest SNIPE SAILBOAT 





be 
Beautifully lined, all-mahogany 16’ UTILITY with Vee- 
bottom and lap strake construction at astonishingly low price. 
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Dunphy 
weight and durable construction. Attractively 


ROWBOATS are famed for easy-rowing, light 
priced, 











A CANOE OF CANOES 
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finish, sturdiness, safety, easy paddling 


SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO. 


. 
The Skowhegan “Camp Special” has every essential for the perfect camp canoe—graceful linea, Ene 
i and reasonable price. gee 
it. You will be, too. This is only one of the many models of Skowhegan Boats and Canoes. When in Skow- 
hegan don't fail to visit our factory. Write for FREE 1935 Catalog and Prices. 









avery owner of a “Camp Specia\’ is proud of 








78 Hathaway St., Skowheg Maine 














Silent-powered 


FISHING BOAT 


NEW 


—with a perfect Trolling Speed! 


Runs all day for only 15c 
This dependable electric boat runs at 2 
miles per hr. “High’’—5 miles. No noise. 
Starts, stops, reverses at touch of switch. 
Excellent for boat liveries. Price only $175 
f.o.b. factory. Write for FREE folders, Deal- 
ers wanted. 

ELECTRI-CRAFT CORP. 

205 Dewitt Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

World's largest builders of Electric Boats 
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Better Built 
Lower Prices 






Canoes 


and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 





Most’ complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 
Out- 
board 
Boats 
$42 









and up 

ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand go> 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 1544 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $185. 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Please state the kind of boat you areinieresiedin (75) 
————_ > TWO LARGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 





201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 


| PESHTIGO, WIS. ther Place] CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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Let’s Call It the “Muzzle Bandage” 


An Aid to Quick and Accurate Gun Pointing 


ee HE’S a swell little gun, but you've 
got to hold her mighty close!” 
How often you have heard these 
words from a man who was parad- 
ing his small-gauge shotgun for your ad- 
miration. It might be a 20-bore, a 28-bore, 
more probably a .410. And the old excuse 
for the difficulty in shooting the small- 
gauge gun has always been just that— 
“you've got to hold mighty close.” 

Of course you've got to hold close. But 
why ? It isn’t because the gun throws such 
an eenie-weenie pattern, because even the 
.410-gauge (especially with the new skeet- 
bore barrels on it) throws a mighty gen- 
erous pattern using the maximum 34-ounce 
shot charge. Practically the same diameter 
pattern a& the skeet-bored 20-gauge bar- 
rel. And anyway, if you hold right with 
the .410, you will kill just as surely as 
you would with a 12-gauge—provided you 
shoot the .410 within the limits of its 
effective range. 

I admit I have been just a little harsh 
towards the ultra-small-bore shotgun for 
a good number of years. 
In the first place, I was 
always disposed to 
pooh-pooh the killing 


our ultra-modern progressive powders 
were developed, the .410-gauge was limited 
to a piffling shot-load. Three-eighths of an 
ounce of shot is too little—simply not 
enough lead to stop fast-flying game. And 
in the days before our ultra-modern pro- 
gressive powders came along, the .410 was 
narrowly limited to this pee-wee 3g-ounce 
shot-load. Dumping more shot on top of 
the old-fashioned powder charge would 
simply slow up velocity. 

This is not true under present-day load- 
ing conditions. Today I am convinced that 
the .410-gauge can be loaded with as much 
as three-quarters of an ounce of shot, and 
that this shell can develop just as high 
velocity as the standard 12-gauge load. I 
am no laboratory shark; have never fiddled 
with a chronograph in my life. My judg- 
ment is based solely on practical perform- 
ance on the skeet field. In subsequent 
rounds I have handled both the 12-gauge, 
with its standard 1%-ounce load, and the 
.410 in the new 34-ounce load, and as far 
as I can judge (on the basis of lead, or 


Following the axiom established by two well-known muzzle attachments, the 
“Muzzle Bandage” helps you shoot better because it makes the gun barrel 
easier to see—More vision can be devoted to the target 


forward allowance) the shot travels just 
as fast from the small-tube as from its big 
12-gauge brother. 

About six months ago, as I sat by the 
fireside one evening, I fell to wondering 
why the devil a man couldn't break just 
about as many skeet targets with the 34- 
ounce load in the .410-gauge as he could 
with an equal amount of shot in the 20- 
gauge. Thinking it over from all sides, I 
finally concluded that the whole trouble 
lay in the fact that the .410 has such slen- 
der tubes that the shooter with only aver- 
age eyesight has a hard time pointing it. 
In other words, the slim tubes are simply 
harder to see. 

A man with exceptional eyesight can 
keep his eyes on the flying target and yet 
see the slim gun-barrel clearly enough to 
point it quickly and accurately. The man 
with average eyesight cannot do this. In 
watching the target, the man with average 
or poor eyes loses track of the slender .410- 
barrel. As a result, his eyes waver back 
and forth from target to gun. When shoot- 
ing the .410 he is quite 
likely to be a slow, 
puttering shot. And no 
one needs to be told 
what happens to a 





power of the .410- 
gauge on the score that 
a man who has been 
accustomed to shooting 
one of the larger-gauge 
shotguns would try 
taking his game at big- 
bore range, out of 
force of habit. Of 
course, this viewpoint 
is logical and sound. I 
still offer objection to 
the small-gauge on that 
count. 

Second, I have seen 
too many pompous 28- 
gauge and .410 shoot- 
ers preening their own 
feathers under the 
guise that they were 
being “sportier” to- 
wards game. Far from 
being true-blue sports- 
manship, most fre- 
quently this was un- 
adulterated Ego. 

Third, in the long 
number of years before 








shooter when he begins 
puttering on a flying 
target. He gets to 
watching that hard-to- 
see .410-parrel so close- 
ly that he stops his 
swing and, more often 
than not, shoots behind. 


WONDERED ifit 

were not possible to 
do something to the 
small-gauge barrel 
which would make it 
easier to see. I thought 
first of enamelling the 
gun barrel, with a 
bright color possibly. 
But almost at that mo- 
ment I ran smack-dab 
into a broader observa- 
tion, the result of which 
today is the Muzzle 
Bandage, a crude idea 
which I hope some en- 
terprising manufactur- 
er will refine for us 
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As I sat in front of the fireplace that eve- 
ning, this question occurred to me: Why 
is it that skeet shooters invariably begin 
bettering their scores as soon as they hitch 
one or the other of two patent muzzle 
attachments on their betsies ? 

Take, for instance, the one of these de- 
vices that is sold chiefly on the basis of 
pattern control. I have seen shooters put 
this on their gun muzzles and almost im- 
mediately start making better scores on 
the skeet field. Now, certainly, this im- 
provement in their shooting cannot be due 
entirely to pattern control. As a matter 





[ 34 To 4" 
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A simple thing to make—here she is. Try 
her out. It worked for me and I hope it 
works for you. It may not. But if it does, 
[ll feel that I have made some slight con- 
tribution to the sport. I have already seen 
the Bandage step up several shooters’ 
skeet scores. If it does that for many of 
the boys, the skeet fields will soon be 
crowded. Some enterprising manufacturer 
may then take this crude Bandage and 
from it design a neat-looking appliance 


of fact, there is little need for more than 
two types of patterning in all of our shoot- 
ing—a cylinder for relatively close shoot- 
ing in brush, such as one experiences on 
grouse, quail, woodcock, rabbit, etc., and 
a modified-choke barrel which should do 
for nearly every other kind of shooting. 
Nevertheless, as I have said, I have 
seen men put this particular attachment 
on their gun muzzles and step out on the 
skeet field and average better scores than 
previously they have been able to break. 
In the same way I have seen shooters, 
many of them, put the second of these 
patented muzzle attachments on their gun 
muzzles and likewise shoot well beyond the 
limits of their previous skill. This second 
attachment has an added virtue to sell. It 
not only offers pattern control, but also 
promises (and delivers) reduced recoil. 
Reduction of gun-recoil is without doubt 
an important advantage in the case of the 
average shooter. I personally am not par- 
ticularly sensitive to recoil, except when 
using maximum loads in high overhead 
pass shooting on wildfowl. I am never 
bothered in the least by the standard 12- 
gauge load, frequently shooting as many 
as three hundred shells in a day on the 
skeet field, but never carrying any marks 
from gun-kick. I will admit, however, that 
the day after such a shooting spree, I am 
just a trifle stiff in the right shoulder, and 
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Bs x ont 
—s : 6 pwd an ordinary grease-lubri- 


cated cartridge into your 
pocket! Instantly the bullet grows 
whiskers! Becomes covered with 
lint, grit and dirt that is carried into 
your rifle! Destroys its accuracy! 


Cartridges taken afield for pest 
shooting and plinking are constant- 
ly subjected to dirt. They are in a 
continuous dust storm—in your car, 
in camp, wherever they are taken. 


New Hard Wax On Super-X Bullets 





Actual photograph, en- 
larged, showing pocket 
lint, grit and other foreign 
matter which stuck to a 
.22 cartridge with grease- 
lubricated bullet. 
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A Super-X cereridge after 
being taken from the same 
pocket, along with the car- 
tridge shown above. No 
dirt, lint or grit on the bul- 
let. No whiskers 
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Doesn‘t Carry Dirt Into Your Rifle! 


There’s no longer an excuse for bearded 
bullets! Super-X Lubaloy bullets are dirt- 
free! They are coated with a new hard 
film of invisible wax... Your rifle is safe 
from primer fouling, too! Super-X prim- 
ing is non-corrosive. Mail the Coupon 
for complete details and FREE, helpful 
new Booklet on Rifle Shooting. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept.G-22,East Alton, Illinois 


SuperX 


THE THUNDERBOLT .22 


Western Cartridge Company, 
H Dept.G -22,East Alton, Illinois, 
4 Send complete details of Super-X Long Range .22's, 
and a copy of your new Booklet on Rifle Shooting. 
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E never used his sword. He 

didn’t have to. But he did 
produce his stewy old briar, loaded it 
with El Terrifico tobacco—and blew 
some the bull’s way. Curtain. 

Even a bull can’t stand the charge 
of a dirty pipe. But even a baby en- 
joys the fragrance of a mild tobacco 
like Sir Walter Raleigh smoked in a 
respectably clean briar. It’s an unusual 
mixture of gentle Kentucky Burleys 
—well-aged, slow-burning, easy on 
the tongue. It’s a kind tobacco; your 
kind. Try a tin and see why Sir 
Walter has become a national favorite. 


(Kept fresh in heavy gold foil.) 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-57 


PRS ae: tis eee FREE 
BOOKLET 
tells how to make 
your pipe taste 

| better, sweeter. 

Write for a copy. 
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Muzzle Bandage applied to the Winchester .410-gauge pump 


my fingers, too, are stiffened up a bit. Ap- 
parently I catch much of the gun’s kick 
in my hands; and then, of course, when 
one shoots fast, in flexible stance, he is 
inclined (I think) to “roll with the punch” 
much as a boxer does. At any rate recoil 
never bothers me. But reduction of gun- 
recoil in the 12-gauge is, I’m sure, a rec- 
ognizable factor in the case of the average 
shooter—and this second muzzle attach- 
ment does reduce gun-recoil to a notice- 
able extent. 

In the earlier days of skeet shooting, 
this second device’s recoil-reduction factor 
was particularly advantageous to the 
chiseler who used the heavier-than-stand- 
ard shot-load in his 12-gauge. This has 
been done in the past, even in impor- 
tant matches. However, under the strict 
regulation of present-day championship 
matches, I think this sort of chiselling has 
been definitely done away with. Today our 
shooters are limited to the 1%-ounce load 
in the 12-gauge, and any man may be 
challenged on the weight ot his shot charge 
if suspicion is aroused. But in an earlier 
day of skeet, shooting this particular 
muzzle attachment, the chiseler could load 
his gun to the hilt with 1144, 13%, or even 
14 ounces of shot. He could use the widest 
spread this device’s pattern-control would 
give. Consequently, he would stand much 
better in the scoring than the other fellow. 

But even at that, taking both muzzle 
attachments into consideration, I never 
have felt that the mystery of their better 
scores was fully explained on the basis of 
the advantages offered by either pattern- 
control or recoil-reduction. Against these 
virtues, it is a well-known fact that either 
muzzle device tends to make a gun rather 
muzzle-heavy, unless the gun be counter- 
burdened with added weight at the butt. 
Of course, this muzzle-heaviness might 
work out to some slight advantage (rather 
than disadvantage) in skeet shooting, be- 
cause, in skeet, one is shooting at a falling 
target, and one of the commonest errors 


. 


in shooting at such a target is to miss by 
over-shooting. Hence, the muzzle-heavy, 
low-shooting gun would possibly result in 
slightly better scoring. 

Still, I wasn’t satisfied that the adver- 
tised virtues of these two well-known 
muzzle attachments were entirely respon- 
sible for the high esteem in which skeet 
shooters held them. There must be, I 
thought, a mysterious hidden quality which 
would explain the better scoring invariably 
made with them—and, as I subsequently 
discovered, there is! 

My knowledge of the principles involved 
in binocular gun-pointing offered guidance 
to the real clue. I know, for instance, that 
the one-eyed aimer is extremely gun- 
conscious. This, of course, is against cor- 
rect theory in wing shooting. A man must 
necessarily be quite gun-conscious in shoot- 
ing a rifle, particularly in target shooting 
where the bull’s-eye is stationary and keen 
effort is being exerted to drop a close 
group into the black. Rifle shooting of this 
sort forces extreme gun-consciousness on 
the shooter. 


N wing shooting, exactly the reverse is 

true. Here the shooter must be predom- 
inantly target-conscious. I have written in 
these pages previously that I thought at 
least 80 per cent of a man’s eyesight should 
be concentrated on the target-area in wing 
shooting, while not more than 20 per cent 
of his eyesight should be devoted to the 
gun. A man with particularly keen eye- 
sight may devote as much as 90 per cent of 
his eye-power to the target-area and only 
10 per cent, or even less, to the gun. But 
I don’t think, even in the ‘snappiest of snap 
shooting, that a man ever entirely loses 
sight of, or his awareness of, the gun 
barrel. 

So, I argued, the best way to make it 
possible for a shooter to devote less of his 
eyesight to his gun is—fo make his gun 
barrel easier to see. Both of the two patent- 
ed muzzle attachments do make the gun 


Muzzle Bandage on this 12-gauge Parker should have been wrapped tighter 
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barrel easier to keep within the vision of 
one’s eyes, without devoting too much of 
one’s eyesight to accomplish the trick. This 
advantage releases a certain amount of the 
shooter’s vision, and this extra eye-power 
may then turn its attention to the target— 
a step in the right direction that should 
naturally show an improvement in the 
shooter’s scoring. 

My first idea was to put a light-weight 
aluminum cylinder around the barrel at 
the muzzle to simulate the appearance of 
the two muzzle devices. I discarded this 
almost instantly, because even metal as 
light as aluminum offers a weight prob- 
lem. The ideal solution would be to get 
an enlargement out there at the muzzle 
which would have little or no weight, yet 
which would attract the eye to the muzzle 
and make the gun very easy to keep within 
one’s vision without devoting too much eye- 
sight to it—the whole object being to re- 
lease “gun-vision” and turn it into “target- 
vision.” 

With this thought in mind, I rummaged 
around until I found a piece of black flan- 
nel, from which I cut a strip about 15 
inches long and about 4 inches wide. I 
wrapped this strip of black cloth around 
the barrel of my 12-gauge double gun, 


fects an emancipation of the skeet shooter 
who feels that the old reliable double has 
ever been, and will always continue to be, 
the finest-handling upland gun. 

Some of you wise ones may argue that 
if the Muzzle Bandage is as good as I say 
it is, I should have patented it and made 
myself a potful of dough. Maybe you're 
right. But it appeals to me that an idea 
as simple as this one, as good as this one, 
and as easy to make for yourself right at 
home, should not be kept out of the hands 
of several million shotgun shooters who 
deserve to have news of it immediately so 
that they can start having more fun out of 
their pet scatter-guns. The Muzzle Band- 
age is so simple that it is amazing someone 
didn’t think of it long ago. You can make 
one for yourself in fifteen minutes. 


HEN I first got the idea of the Muz- 

zle Bandage, I jumped to the conclu- 
sion that bright-colored cloth wrapped 
around the muzzle would do the trick best. 
I figured that a scarlet Muzzle Bandage 
might be better for upland work, and olive- 
drab or black would, of course, be best for 
crow and duck shooting. However, today I 
am more inclined to think that too much 
“eye catcher” out there at the muzzle is 





A 20-gauge Ithaca “dressed up” at the muzzle 


about half an inch behind the muzzle, then 
roughly secured the wrapping with a 
couple of small rubber bands. 

Holy catfish! This was all there was to 
the idea. This was it! And this is sub- 
stantially the Muzzle Bandage as it is to- 
day—the only shotgun “sight” ever invent- 
ed that is worth as much as two whoops 
in Gehenna. 

If the Muzzle Bandage is good on the 
12-gauge barrel, it is a positive boon on 
the small-gauge tube, such as the 20-gauge, 
28-gauge and the .410. For the wee-gauge 
gunner, it’s just what the doctor ordered. 


S I remarked at the beginning of this 
article, how often you have heard it 

said that, shooting one of the smaller gauges, 
one has to “hold mighty close.” This was 
just a cock-eyed way of saying that the 
smaller tubes are hard to see. In other 
words, you devote too much eyesight to the 
slender gun barrel and too little to the 
flying target. And as always happens when 
one pays too much attention to his gun 
barrel, one becomes a puttering shot with 
the thin-tube gun and is exceedingly prone 
to shoot behind. But take one of the 
smaller gauges—put a Muzzle Bandage on 
it—see how much easier it is to get on 
your target—how easy it is to shoot fast 
and free in much the same way that one 
handles the bigger tubes of the 12-gauge. 
One of the outstanding advantages of 
the Muzzle Bandage is the fact that it can 
be applied to the double barrel—a com- 
bination that has never been possible with 
either of the standard muzzle attachments. 
Thus, in a way, the Muzzle Bandage ef- 


likely to make one a little bit too gun-con- 
scious. There is such a thing as overdoing 
it, you know. 

On the other hand, although I have 
never yet tried this new-fangled insanity 
of shooting skeet at night by floodlight, 
the very first time I do, I think I shall 
wrap a bright yellow Bandage on my bar- 
rel and see if that doe8n't help materially 
in guiding the muzzle quickly and accu- 








rately to the target. I suggest you help| 


along in the development of this idea by 
trying out various colors. To date, for all- 
round purposes, I am inclined to believe 
the black Muzzle Bandage is best. The best 
material I have found is the ordinary black 
flannel such as can be purchased in any 
dry-goods store at a few cents per yard. 

In a way, I have been at somewhat of 
a disadvantage in making my tests, be- 
cause my wing-shooting habits do not come 
anywhere near being average. I sometimes 
think, particularly in shooting grouse, that 
I don’t see my gun barrel at all. I cannot 
quite believe this is true, yet never have 
I made a proper test to determine whether 
one really is unconscious of his gun bar- 
rel, or whether he only imagines he is. A 
shooter of my type would not be particu- 
larly helped by either of the two muzzle 
devices, or the Muzzle Bandage, on a 12- 
gauge double-gun. I am not that dependent 
on seeing the gun—where there is already 
plenty of gun to see. 

I doubt whether the Muzzle Bandage 
is really necessary in the case of the 12- 
gauge double gun. For here one has a 
broad, easily-seen pair of barrels, and 
aligning these 12-gauge barrels seems 
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quite effortless without the guiding aid of 
any additional sighting equipment at the 
muzzle. That is, unless one wants to shoot 
skeet at night by floodlight—which may be 
something else again. 

For this reason, I question whether the 
12-gauge double-gun shooter is ever under 
much of a handicap in shooting skeet 
against the single-barrel opponent whose 
gun is equipped with either of the two pat- 
ented devices, or the new Muzzle Bandage. 
However, no two shooters are quite alike, 
either in physical characteristics or in 
shooting methods; and it may transpire 
that many of you who shoot 12-gauge 
double-guns will be materially benefited 
by the Muzzle Bandage. I would suggest, 
though, that in the case of the 12-double 
you do not make the Bandage with too 
many wraps in it, so that it should stick 
out like a sore thumb. You can test this 
out for yourself. Try it in a number of 
ways, with single wrap, two wraps, pos- 
sibly with three wraps. See which suits 
best. The greatest danger in discussing any 
subject relative to wing shooting is to stick 
too closely to one’s own personal shoot- 
ing habits. It is possible only to establish 
correct general principles, and from there 
on to specialize according to the individual. 
Each shooter must adapt himself and his 
own particular idiosyncrasies as nearly as 
possible, and to the best advantage. 

If your pet hobby is shooting one of the 
smaller gauges, particularly the .410-bore, 
I know for a fact that you are going to 
be delighted with the performance of your 
gun with the Muzzle Bandage on it. There 
is absolutely no weight at the muzzle (no 
metal of any kind in the Muzzle Bandage 
to make it heavy) so that the balance of 
your gun is affected not at all. With the 
Bandage at the muzzle, you will find you 
can point the small-tube quickly, without 
puttering, and with accuracy. 

There is just one warning I must leave 
with you. This has to do with the con- 
struction of the Muzzle Bandage. The first 
thing to do is to get a piece of soft leather, 
rough on at least one side. The rough side 
should go next to the barrel. This is im- 
portant. This will prevent the Muzzle 
Bandage sliding forward toward the 
muzzle under the recoil of the gun. Should 
you use just plain black flannel wrapped 
around the barrel, you will find that the 
recoil of the gun after a few shots will 
move the Bandage forward. If unnoticed, 
the Bandage thus might slip entirely over 
the muzzle and cause a gun-burst. 


—B.N. 


fg owtal marl AT PRESS-TIME: 
Shooting a few rounds of skeet yester- 
day afternoon, I discovered a simpler and 
better way to add the “non-slip” feature 
to the Muzzle Bandage. In fact, this new 
way is so much more simple and better 
that I believe it does away altogether 
with the idea of using a piece of leather as 
the first wrap. Here's the way to do it— 

Take two or three very small rubber 
bands and loop them around and around 
the gun-barrel at the muzzle. Then, simply 
take your strip of black flannel and wrap 
it on top of this. Wrap it tight. The rub- 
ber bands around the muzzle (against the 
metal) provide the best kind of non-skid 
protection. I find the Muzzle Bandage 
doesn't slip the least under the recoil of 
the gun. 

I find also, that instead of putting tabs 
on the Muzzle Bandage and tying them 
underneath when the last wrap is com- 
pleted, it is simpler and probably just as 
good to use one or two more small rub- 
ber bands looped around and around the 
Muzzle Bandage itself, after the correct 
number of wraps have been made on the 
barrel. Of course, as I have already point- 
ed out, the number of wraps you put on 


the gun-barrel is entirely up to you. Try 
the Bandage first with two wraps, and 
wrap it as tightly as possible so that it 
will make a smooth, even appearance when 
looking over the barrel. Then go on and 
do a little experimenting—try three wraps, 
possibly four wraps. I think two, or not 
more than three wraps, will suffice for 
the average shooter. 

I had occasion to make an interesting 
test of the Muzzle Bandage out on the skeet 
field yesterday. A friend of mine (who 
is a crack shot with his 12-gauge auto- 
matic fitted with one of the standard 





THs department is open for the discus- 
sion of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their 
ammunition, and their use. Questions will 
be answered when accompanied by a stamp- 
ed, addressed envelope. 











muzzle devices) asked for the loan of my 
.410 pump to try a round with the small 
¥-ounce loads. On this round he shot 
rather more poorly than is his average 
with the .410, breaking only fourteen. I 
bet him that I could fix the gun so that 
he could break at least five more. He was 
only mildly interested in a skeptical sort 
of way. He watched me intently, adding a 
few kidding remarks as I wound on the 
Muzzle Bandage. 

We both walked out on the skeet field, 
each with a box of the small 3£-ounce 
loads, he having assured me that it 
wouldn't bother him for me to shoot along 
with him, using the same gun. 

Shooting with the Muzzle Bandage he 
was amazed at the ease and speed—and 
accuracy—with which the slender tube 
could be pointed. The score at the end 
of the round showed that he broke 22, 
beating me by one target. And was he 
convinced ! —B. N 


THE SINGLE-ACTION 


T seems to me that the trend in the last 
fifty years has not been in the direction 

of naturalness in pistol shooting. We have 
learned to make highly accurate barrels, 
and faultless ammunition. We have devel- 
oped the automatic side of the pistol prac- 
tically to the zenith of its perfection. But 
never, since we departed from the graceful, 
beautifully-balanced, light  single-action 
Colt and Remington hand-guns, have we 
developed a revolver that fits the hand or 





Graceful in line, beautifully balanced, the 

best of the old single-actions look better, 

feel better, point better than our modern 
double-actions 


that points as instinctively as the best of 
the older single-action models. 

What’s the sense of deforming a pistol 
grip merely for the sake of gaining the 
double-action feature? Especially in view 
of the fact that about 99.9 per cent of all 
sporting pistol-shooting today is done on 
the single-action principle. 

Double-action shooting is useful in de- 
fense work and for the police officer, and 
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every man who likes hand-guns and hand. 
gun shooting should learn to shoot with 
fair speed and short-range accuracy by the 
double-action method. 

But the fact remains that practically all 
sporting shooting with the revolver jis 
done by cocking the hammer first. And 
there is absolutely no question but that cer- 
tain models of the old single-action Colt 
and Remington revolvers were the most 
finely-balanced and easiest-pointing hand- 
guns ever made. 

These old single-action models were 
so accurately and artfully designed to fit 
the human hand, that it is actually possible 
to look mostly at the target, see very little 
of the gun, and yet point and hit the mark. 
And I haven’t a bit of doubt that some 
of the stories one reads of old-time hip- 
shooting are not nearly as exaggerated as 
may seem to many of us today who are 
accustomed only to the poor pointing- 
qualities of the modern double-action. 

It was to get back to the single-action 
type of grip and trigger control that Frank 
Pachmayr designed his famous auxiliary 
grip. This is an excellent device for im- 
proving the double-action revolver. But of 
course the combination is only a makeshift, 
an effort to duplicate the fine balance, 
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the straight-back trigger-pull, and also the 
holding and pointing qualities of the good 
old single-action revolver. 

I wish that one of our manufacturers 
would bring out a single-action today that 
would duplicate the balance and feel of 
the little single-action Remington shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It’s a 
joy to feel the balance and heft of this 
little gun in your hand. 

If such a gun were duplicated today, 
say in the .22 and .38 Special calibres, and 
equipped with adjustable target sights, ] 
feel reasonably certain the market for such 
a gun would be worth any manufacturer's 
consideration. 


What do you say? 


—B. N. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SURE, YOU CAN DO IT 
It seems a little late to bring up such a 
question, but in your article on “Binocular Shoot- 
ing” which appeared sometime last summer, 
you said that your second stage consisted of 
looking only at your target and not at the gun— 
in other words, pure snap shooting. 
am only a newcomer to skeet, but of course 
am badly bitten. I use my field gun—an_auto- 
matic with 28-inch improved-cylinder _ barrel 
and without rib. This gun has the stock length 
ened about 34 of an inch to fit me as I am 
over 6 feet tall. My usual one-eyed aiming nets 
me about 21 x 25 thus far. 

Last Sunday I decided to try shooting with 
both eyes open. I was shooting a _borrowe 
over-and-under which has the deep fore-end, 
but not the high front sight of the automatic. 
Upon checking up, I found that I never knew 
where I was pointing at all. In four successive 
rounds I broke 13, 14, 16 and 12. This seemed 
to be a peculiar variation for which I could 
find no explanation and the boys were greeting 
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me with wise-cracks that were hardly construc- 
"T poticed that, in using this style of snap 
shooting with both eyes ppen, the straight- 
aways and incomers were easy. Also, I never 
could tell any difference on the two Station-8 
shots. Now I am determined to learn binocular 
shooting, as I know our best shots shoot in 
this manner. I also realize now that the one- 
eyed shooter has a great tendency to ride out 
his targets, due either to puttering aim, or _to 
the fact that this style of aiming is necessarily 
slower. My short experience showed me how 
much faster the binocular shot is, Even | 
rarely let one get past the 8-station before 
shooting. P . P 

My left eye is a little stronger than my right 
one. Should I shorten up the stock on my auto- 
matic? Do you think I would better the above- 
mentioned scores shooting the automatic? How 
much time do you think it will take me to 
learn it, shooting say two rounds of skeet 
per week? Can I expect any results before the 
coming fall hunting season? ; 

A follow-up article on “Binocular Shooting” 
would be very much appreciated by many of us, 

am sure. 
oe E. D. Garrison. 


Ans.—I can readily sympathize with you in the 
agonies you are going through right now. Appar- 
ently you have the same unfortunate situation 
that I had—the strong eye on the left, and yet 
you shoot from the right shoulder. It took me 
a good two years to learn the trick, but I had 
no guidance; in fact, I didn’t know whether 
the thing could actually be done or not. Hence, 
I wasted a lot of time going back and forth. 
1 would despair of trying to shoot with both eyes 
open for a week or two, and then go back and 
try binocular shooting once more. Like yourself, 
I found it wasn’t particularly difficult to hit 
the incomers and the straight-aways. But the 
crossing birds were tough. You are going to 
have a rough ride of it for the next six months or 
so. But if you keep at it I shouldn't be at all 
surprised if you ae | it in time for the 
hunting season. It is all a matter of training. 
It took me a much longer time, but a great 
deal of this was due, as I have explained, to the 
fact that I had no precedent to go by, nobody 
to advise me. It takes a bit of nerve to get up 
in front of a bunch of friends (who are al- 
ways ready to kid you anyway) and miss target 
after target. But my advice is to ignore the 
kidding and keep right on with it. It is all good 
fun anyhow, and you have a worth-while objective 
to work toward. 













In shooting your crossing birds, you are hav- 
ing trouble because you are still very much 
bound by old habits. You must shoot quick after 
the gun is up. If you bring up your gun, both 
eyes open, and then attempt to follow your 
bird, you are lost. Mounting the gun and shoot- 
ing should be one rhythmic motion. Up comes the 
gun, and the moment the butt touches your 
shoulder, off she goes. 

My advice to you is to shorten up that stock. 
I found that in the early stages of my binocular 
training, once I shortened up the butt-stock (so 
I couldn't get my eye down to the breech of the 
gun) then I began hitting. The trouble is, if 
your right eye gets down to the breech, appar- 
ently it cannot hold its alignment. The left eye 
will take it away from it. Hence, the only cure 
is to get your eyes out on a long focus. 

In learning to shoot with both eyes open, keep 
your gun down below the line of sight until you 
see the target clearly. Watch the target. Measure 
its speed of flight. Then when the instant comes 
to go after it, go after it fast and shoot quick. 

I am almost convinced that a man can wing- 
shoot without seeing his gun at all. I have now 
and again heard good shots say that they fre- 
quently do this, and I myself feel practically 
positive that many times in the game field |] 
shoot without seeing anything at all of the gun 
barrel. I attempted to prove this recently by 
wrapping a heavy towel around the breech of my 
gun so that when my eye was down in shooting 
position I couldn’t see the barrel at all, seeing 
only the target above the obstruction. I shot a 
round of skeet in this fashion and broke only 
19. The obstruction made it difficult at times for 
me to see the target. But I still have a very 
Strong hunch that a man can wing-shoot ac- 
curately, watching only the target. However, I 
am not prepared yet to make a flat statement to 
that effect until I make a more conclusive test, 
which I have in mind. 


SHootine Epitor. 


STICK TO ONE LOAD 

In these days of hair-splitting opinions as to 
bullet weight, trajectory, velocity, energy, etc., 
one wonders how in the old days of the .45-70, 
-44-40, etc., so much game managed to get itself 
killed. My dad used a muzzle-loader of about 
.38 calibre for which he used to mould his own 
bullets, It had a trajectory like a tennis ball and 
2 velocity to speak of, yet dad always got his 

er, 

Along about 1914 I owned a .250-3000 Savage 
and became so bitten by the small-bore bug that 
I wouldn’t speak to anyone who didn’t consider 
the .250 the best big-game cartridge in the world. 

remember carrying on a controversy with a gen- 
tleman who differed with me, on one of the sport- 
ing Magazines, in which we used everything but 
the rifles. W hy all this intolerance in the matter 
of rifles and cartridges? Those gentlemen, Her- 
man T. Louis and Bill McCondlass, write very | 
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4X Scope *7-° 
Complete with Mount and Eye-cup! 


TEP up your scores with this amaziny new telescopic sight, the 
Mossberg No. 6. Fits most all small bore rifles. The one-half minute 
precision micrometer adjustment is located forward to reduce variation 





A cleverly designed in position of eye-piece aperture. Scope can be removed from rifle with- 
mount holds this out tools. Length, 1534 in. Lens, % in. diam., 4-power. Cross hair 
scope solidly to your reticule is standard, but post type can be supplied. Compare this scope 
rifle with 2 screws. with others for sharpness of definition, light transmitting qualities and 
Drill and tap only brightness of image. First scope of this quality ever offered for $7.50 
two 10/32” holes; complete with mount and eye-cup. 
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O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 327 Greene St. New Haven, Conn. 
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CUTTER 
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IMPROVES YOUR SCORE 


Good shooting calls for a 
good scope. Here it is at 
an amazingly low price. 
Remarkable optical sys- 
tem clearly shows a .22 hole in 
black ring at 100 yds. Rustless 
chromium-plated tubes; _life- 
time construction. Quick, easy 
focusing. In leather case, only 
$12.50. Other telescopes, 6 
power to 45 power. Tripod steady even in strong wind, 
adjustable height, locks in any position. Fits almost any 
scope. In leather case, $7.50. At dealers or direct 
postpaid (or C.0.D.). Money-back guarantee. 


BaF Write Now for Complete Catalog—Free 
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Ten calibres for every Sport- 
ing Need. Send for Hand 
Book and Catalog. 

Prices $71 up 


Other calibres built to order. Pacific Coast Representative 
D. W. KING CO., 656 Howard St.. San Francisco 
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2308 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 






ere em 1.50 
Four sheets of instructions with each call. 














calls of the crow. Price........... 


TOM TURPIN 
1150 Eastmoreland Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


HOPPE’S No. S|\EWRTon 


Banishes Gun Leadin 
Regular swabbing with Hoppe’s 4 c L t A N i N G R i F L E 5 
9 keeps lead out of gun bores— A jointed rod as strong and rigid as 
also metal fouling. Removes all | Postpaid a one-piece rod. Won't break off in 
firing residue, prevents rust pitting. sts your rifle. Won’t unscrew at joints 
Use with the handy new ‘State while using. Wood handle pro- 
HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES | oer jects beyond ferrule and 
of clean, soft cotton flannel, just prevents marring 
right in thickness, shape, size... . muzzle. 

And to keep your gun’s action 
limber, with highest lock speed, use 
HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 
rag ——— will not gum. 
reat, too, for fishing reels. Cleans 
and polishes, . Jointed Rifle Rods | 

Your dealer has all three. y oad a See beari 
SAMPLES: Send us 10c for sample —a—- Cte Ge en 























No. 9. 15 for trial can OIL. Full can brass . Furnished with j 

Patches 25e. _ FREE: Hoppe’s Gun | and slotted tips and attachments to e rod fit any (A-116) 

ae Reg ae ge gi: | make or size of cleaner. Write today for complete catalog. 
ppe, ine., o. t., 

Philadelphia, Pa, MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO, 525 DeltaAve., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 








Most compact folding 
boat made 





| HAPPYDAYSIN A Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas 
B / 


Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick oat. 
woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood. Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—sail. All sizes. Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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SIX BEAUTIFUL GUNNING SCENES 
IN FULL COLOR 


only 


The color picture facing Page 
17 is the last of the series of six 
which we have published for your 
pleasure. 

They are all exceptionally fine re- 
productions of pictures painted in 
oils especially for Field & Stream 
by Mr. Edwin Megargee, who has 
a national reputation as one of the 
foremost living painters of horses 
and dogs, and who is himself an 
ardent sportsman. 


They constitute the finest set of 
modern American gunning pic- 
tures we know of, covering Goose, 
Duck, Snipe, Quail, Grouse and 
Pheasant shooting. They will be a 
beautiful and distinctive ornament 
for the walls of your home, office, 
camp or club. A set of these pic- 
tures, framed at a cost of 50c each, 
hanging in the Field & Stream of- 
fices, has attracted more attention 
and more requests for sets than 
any pictures we have ever had on 
our walls. 


We will send you a set of these pic- 
tures—each of the size and quality 
of the one in this issue, and on the 
same heavy art paper—for only $2. 
They will be mailed flat, with 
heavy cardboard protection, post- 
age paid. 

We offer you these pictures and a 
year’s subscription for Field & 
Stream (new or extension) at a 
saving of $1.25. In other words: 


A YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION 
and 
Setof6 Pictures, $3.25 


Send your order now, before sup- 
ply is exhausted. 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


- ~The 24 | 
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interesting articles on the .270 and I enjoyed 
reading them, but I agree with those writers who 
state that at some time and place, on game other 
than deer, a heavier bullet would be more ad- 
via aa't shoot a .270 but I have seen deer killed 
with it and it certainly does destroy meat. How 
ever, one should not object to the destruction 
of a little meat if the game is killed quickly and 
humanely. I shoot a .30-06 and I contend that 
it is the greatest calibre in existence today for 
big game. Consider the variety of cartridges 
available for it. For ’chucks and small game the 
110-grain bullet at 3500 ft. seconds; for deer or 
bigger game the 150-grain_ bullet at 3000 ft. 
seconds; the 180-grain at 2700 ft. seconds; the 
172-grain at 2660 ft. seconds; the 190-grain at 
2200 ft. seconds; and the 220-grain at 2450 ft. 
seconds. Where in the name of h--l and high 
tide can you get such a choice of loads except 
in the .30-06? You are not limited to one load 
as with the 130-grain bullet in the .270. If one 
wants a higher-velocity load for deer, what’s the 
matter with the 150-grain bronze point at 3000 
ft. seconds? More bullet weight and greater 
penetration than the 130-grain of the .270 ; 

We have in our hunting party a variety of 
rifles, to wit: Two .30-06s, a Remington and a 
Savage; one .30-30 Winchester; one .30-40 Krag; 
one .44-40 Remington Model 14; and one 8 mm. 
Mauser; and I am sure we will have one .270 
in the party next deer season as my son has a 
strong yen for that .270 Winchester 54. So far 
we haven’t come to blows on the relative merit 
of the guns, but if a .270 comes in you can’t 
tell what may happen. The kid shoots a Krag 
now and shows all the earmarks of being af- 
flicted with the small-bore complaint that once 
hit his old man. Next deer season I expect to see 
many articles from these gentry to the effect that 
the .257 Remington-Roberts is the greatest deer 
rifle and cartridge in the world, and if the .250 
is a deer cartridge (which in these days of more 
mature wisdom, I 
Roberts should be a wow. : 

Anyhow, it will give us something to argue 
about in those blank months when there is no 
shooting. Never could see the sense of having to 
put in all that time, from December 15th to De- 
cember Ist (here in Pennsylvania) just to get 
two weeks of real living. : 

But here’s another kick! What's the idea of 
letting these fishermen almost crowd you out of 
the magazine in the May and April issues? Have 
we gun-bugs no rights? 

M. Stanrorp SPROWLEsS. 


Ans.—I hardly think it necessary for me to 
reiterate my tolerant attitude toward a number of 
rifle calibres. As far as the .30-06 is concerned, 
I am with you all the way. 

However, I don’t agree with you to the extent 
that the large variety of cartridges available in 
the .30-06 is quite the great advantage one or- 
dinarily assumes it is. In other words, I have 
always felt that if a man took his rifle and stuck 
to one load, using it in target, vermin as well as 
big-game shooting, eventually he would come 
out a much better shot with his rifle and that 
one particular load than if he switched around 
from one to the other. Nevertheless, the .30-06 
is happily adapted to quite a variety of loads 
that, in turn, beautifully adapt this calibre to the 
use of the enthusiast who likes to play around 
first with one shell and then the other. For my 
part, if you give me the .30-06 with the 180- 
grain hollow-point bullet, this is about all I ask 
for in this calibre. For the same reason, plus the 
fact that it has superb accuracy, I am mighty 
agreeable to the .270, which is practically limited 
to the 130-grain bullet. 

As for the heavy-bullet, slower-velocity cal 
ibres, one who knows anything at all about big 
game shooting hardly needs to be reminded of 
the effectiveness of the big, slow-moving slugs. 
But when the question of range enters the pic- 
ture, as it most certainly does in the western 
mountains for instance, then I am inclined to 
think that the flat-shooting .270 is not at all a 
bad bet. Of course I don’t believe in shooting 
game at extreme ranges, not even with the .270— 
for by the time the light bullet has gotten away 
out, it has lost much of its velocity—hence, 
much of its explosive force. Out at that range it 
is only another light-weight bullet. 

SHootinG Epiror. 


NO GUN IS “SAFE” 


One day last fall I had my young son out on 
his first shoot at pheasants, and, of course, I was 
trying to train him in the laws of field practice. 
One of his questions was whether, when the dog 
was making game and the rise of the bird seemed 
imminent, it was good practice to shove one’s 
safety up and be ready for the shot. I went into 
a lengthy explanation of how dangerous this 
practice is, and how easy it is to shove the safety 
up as you put the gun to your shoulder. 

As I walked along I felt rather mean, because, 
unfortunately, in my field shooting, I have always 
Practiced exactly the reverse—and then it struck 
me that it was only fair to practice what I 
preached, even if it forced the learning of a new 
method at sixty. Soon afterward, at the end of 
the field where my spaniel showed great activity, 
I did practice this method that I had preached, 
and a big cock rose right toward me into the 
= and I waited for him to turn and start 
ag wind and get to a point that I judged to 

€ 52 yards—and then I came pretty near pulling 


doubt) then this Remington-" 


my trigger off before I realized I had not shoved 
my safety up. I lost that bird when they were 
few and far between. 

I think much would be gained by devoting 
more of our attention to teaching the beginner 
the proper practice; for I know as well as any- 
one else that if the boy would form the habit 
of shoving the safety up as he brings the gun 
to his shoulder it would be as easy and natural 
for him as pulling the trigger. 

It wasn’t hard to learn to shoot when a man 
could easily expect to get 25 shots at quail in a 
day. But it is hard when a shot may come only 
every hour or so, and the missing of a chance 
means so much more than it used to. 

What do you think? 

Le Roy LatHam. 


Ans.—I must say I admire your sense of fair 
play in taking your own medicine when you ad- 
vised your son to hunt with his safety on. I have 
always urged youngsters to do just as you ad- 
vised your son, but I confess I wasn’t as fair 
about it as you were. In other words, I have 
always hunted with the safety off since early 
boyhood, and I probably always shall hunt that 
way. There is no question but what there is 
plenty of time on the rise of the game to shove 
the safety forward as one mounts the gun to his 
shoulder. 

On the other hand, I should never care to have 
it get into any youngster’s head that any gun is 
safe, either loaded or unloaded, safety on or 
safety off. I learned to hunt with both hammers 
of an old double bird gun at full cock, and from 
the very beginning of my hunting career I re- 
garded my gun as two handfuls of sudden death 
and treated it accordingly. 

At various times in my hunting experience I 
have heard men boast that they have never had 
a gun go off accidentally. Offhand, I should say 
that any man who makes a statement like that 
is either a liar, or has had little experience. One 
of the earliest guns I used was an old Spencer 
pump. The trigger sear was so worn that I had 
to close the action with the gentlest of care, and 
even then two or three times each day out hunt- 
ing it would go off with a whang and tear a 
hole in the sod. I didn’t even dare carry shells 
in the magazine of this old gun, as working them 
into the chamber from the magazine would always 
result in a let-off. You can see that at a very 
early age I learned to place no dependence on 
safety devices and always regarded my gun as 
a very treacherous old snickersnee, which that 
one certainly was. 

Since those days I am not ashamed to admit 
that I have had my gun go off accidentally on 
at least half a dozen occasions. But on each of 
these occasions my early training was such that 
my gun muzzle was pointed either at the sky or 
at the ground and the “accident” never made my 
heart skip a beat—although my hunting com- 
panions on these occasions may have felt differ- 
ently about it, especially if they were not well 
acquainted with me! 





SuHootine Eprror. 


DETERMINE BY TRIAL 


I would like some information on the following 
gun, a muzzle-loader. The rifle weighs 18 pounds. 
The barrel is 29% inches long and is in perfect 
condition inside, with rifling fully .005 deep. 
The twist of the rifling is exactly three-quarters 
of a turn in the barrel length. The gun loads ex- 
tremely light. The charge is 43 grains of FFFg 
black powder and it uses a 132-grain ball. 

Is the above powder charge correct for this 
gun, and this weight ball? df not, please give 
me the correct ball weight and powder charge. 

If this rifle were set in a machine-rest, at 
dead level, what would be the drop of the ball 
at 200 yards, 300 yards? 

J. R. ALEXANDER. 


Ans.—The ball weight of the gun indicates that 
it is little less than .45 calibre. In view of this, 
I am of the opinion that you are making a mis- 
take in using the FFFg black powder. Did you 
select this powder and charge yourself, or was 
it inscribed on the gun as the correct charge? 
Black powder as fast as FFFg should ordinarily 
be used only for small priming charges. In muz- 
zle-loading rifles larger than .38 calibre, Fg black 
powder usually gives the best results. 

You ask if 43 grains of powder is the correct 
charge for this gun. This I am unable to tell. 
Most riflemen with the old muzzle-loaders usually 
try out the time-honored rule of covering the 
ball with a cone of powder. If I were you, I 
would pour out such a charge and then deduct 
10 to 20 per cent from it. Starting with the 
light charge, work up to the heavier and check 
the accuracy as you go. Naturally you will weigh 
your powder charge each time to keep track of 
the performance. 

As to whether this is the correct weight of 
ball for the rifle, of course the weight is purely 
relative. If the ball fits the bore of the gun 
(and it should fit tightly, seated on the linen 
patch) then of course it is the correct one to 
use. 

When you arrive at a balanced charge for the 
rifle, you will probably find that, shooting at 
200-yard range, the bullet will drop about 40 
inches, and at 300 yards, the bullet drop will be 
approximately 6 feet. 





Epiror. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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BINOCULARS 
RIFLE SCOPES 


For nearly 100 years Zeiss has pio- 
neered improvements in optical in- 
struments. This is reflected in the 


superiority of Zeiss Binoculars and 
Rifle Scopes. Examine them at your 
dealer’s. Note their wide field of view, 
their brilliance and sharp definition. 
Thenask yourself if youcan be satisfied 
with less than a Zeiss! Many models. 
Write for Literature 

CARL ZEISS INC., DEPT. TC 

485 Fifth Avenue, New York 

728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


Zeiss Ikon 
Cameras 


New, improved models 
take photos impossible 
with conventional types 
—unposed candid pic- 
tures, and shots at night 
under ordinary artificial 
light. Automatic range- 
finder focusing. Critical- 
ly sharp negatives; 
splendid enlargements to 
remarkable size. 











e . 7 - 
Prehistoric Indian Relics 
Arrows, spears, axes, gorgets, pipes, boat- 
stones, bannerstones, discoidals, mound 
builders’ pottery and many other speci- 
mens. List and arrow 10c. 


H. J. WHITE Huntsville, Arkansas 











Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun, Send for 
catalog. 









F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


© Join the 
a4) Square Circle! 


J 


Vv Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 

and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 
“SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 

SQUARE CIRCLE. 





(Print name) 


(Street) .......... . 





(City) 








oF 
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LETTED GUN STOCKS 


REQUIRE ABOUT 
ONE DAY TO FINISH 


for Stoeger Peerless 


pringfield, Krag. Quali 
Stocks for o' popu! 
page Gun Stock & Restocking 


vO) Dees DI eet: 
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The Skeet Target Has Two Speeds 


One for the Spectator—One for the Shooter 


AS it ever occurred to you—that 

a skeet target has two speeds? 

If you doubt this, I suggest you 

take a squint at the flying target 
from the separate viewpoints of two in- 
dividuals in particular. 

First (from the viewpoint of the Spec- 
tator) stand anywhere back of the firing 
line, behind any one of the stations, and 
watch somebody else shoot. Notice how 
the target floats along as slow as a freight 
train, how it looks as big and easy to hit 
as a pie-plate. 

Second (from the viewpoint of the 
Shooter) get up to any one of the stations, 
with your gun in the ready position, and 
call for that same target—and see if you 
don’t agree that in this position the target 
appears to travel about twice as fast, and 
that it also looks less than half as big! 

Of course, this is pure illusion, and (as 
Chick Sales might say) I'll tell you why. 

I don’t know whether Professor Ein- 
stein’s theory of rela- 
tivity should enter this 
discussion or not — 
probably not. Without 
knowing the least thing 
about that intricate 
mathematical labyrinth, 
I should not be at all 
surprised if it does fig- 
ure somewhere in the 
picture. However, since 
there are less than a 
dozen men in the whole 
world who are capable 
of understanding the 
theory of relativity, 
why should I be one of 
those who rush _ in 
where angels alleged- 
ly fear to tread? 

My theory of the 
dual speed of the skeet 
target is much simpler, 
and more practical 
from the standpoint of 
us intellectual pygmies 
who like to bust more 
skeet targets in a big- 
ger and better way. 

Actually, we know 
that the skeet target 
has but one speed, pro- 
vided it is not affected 
by wind currents. The 
standard skeet target 


leaves the trap at 96 ft. per second. At the 
instant it flies over Station 8, its speed has 
slowed down to 52 ft. per second. By the 
time it has flown 25 yards, its speed has 
further decreased to 47 ft. per second. At 
the 30-yard point in its flight, its speed 
has dropped to 43 ft. per second. And at 
the instant it passes the 40-yard shooting 
boundary, its speed is probably not over 
40 ft. per second. 

This is what is known as a fast bird, 
its flight range being between 55 and 60 
yards—in other words, a plain, ordinary, 
regulation skeet target. 

It is all in the way you look at the 
target. The dual speed of the skeet tar- 
get—first, as it appears to the spectator— 
second, as it appears to the shooter—is 
principally a problem in optics. Brain and 
nerve reactions and muscular reflexes also 
play a part. 

Looking at the flying skeet-saucer from 
the standpoint of the spectator—first of 


Gun barrel slightly below the vision, so as to see the target first, not the gun 
Eyes at universal focus—Poised, alert, yet not too tense—Here is a pretty 


fair example of effective skeet stance 





all, the spectator’s eyes are probably at 
universal focus. His eyes are at what | 
call “wide vision.” They are not focused 
intently on anything in particular. His eye 
muscles are lazily at rest. They do not 
peer at the target with concentrated in- 
tensity at all. As a result, they are not 
forced to go through a series of optical 
gymnastics, focusing and refoc using, as the 
flying target changes its position. 

Second, the spectator is not in the least 
subject to mental anxiety, nor to nervous 
and muscular strain. He should worry! 
It’s the shooter’s target. Let the shooter 
worry—and the shooter does worry ! 

Because he does worry—because he does 
suffer from optical, mental, nervous and 
muscular strain—the shooter glimpses the 
skeet target flashing out of the trap at 
(what seems to him) cannon-ball speed. 

As error No. 1, the average shooter in- 
variably tries to see his target about three 
yards too close to the traphouse. 

Error No. 2, he tries 
to focus his eyes im- 
tently on the target in- 
ste ad of keeping them 
at “wide vision.” 

Error No. 3, usual- 
ly he is_ terrifically 
gun-conscious. 

Error No. 4, his 
mind is full of appre- 
hension and anxiety. 
His nerves and muscles 
are over-wrought with 
premature strain. 


S a result. of these 
handicapping in- 
fluences, the average 
skeet shooter has a tre- 
mendous excess burden 
of inertia to overcome, 
within the time interval 
extending from the i 
stant he calls for the 
target, to the instant he 
shoots. 

Take a walk in pat 
tridge cover some sul 
ny autumn afternoot, 
just before the opening 
of the gunning seasot 
Carry a walking stick. 
Flush a grey old rut 
fed-neck and see how 
slowly he leaves yout 








THE CHOICE OF LEADING SKEET CLUBS 


Wonder Sheet Ouifit- 
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A remarkable action series, snapped by Herb Williams, showing the team-work 








of the Red Lion quintet, winners of the FIELD & STREAM Cup at Lordship 








smooth sequence. No confusion. Team-work such as this must help win matches 


part of the country. Lazily swinging up 
your stick you’re sure you could kill him 
at any one of half a dozen different points 
before he gets out of range. 

Walk into that same cover on the morn- 
ing of opening day—flush His Majesty 
again—and you'll swear he roars out like 
a feathered flash—and if you hadn't 
whippe ed your gun on him in a fast snap 
you'd never have had time enough even to 
let off your first barrel. 

Have you ever shot live birds at the 
trap against a hot opponent? You stand 
behind. It is his shot. His bird flaps up 
out of the trap, going as slow as an old 
buzzard. Your opponent shoots—misses, 
b’gosh. You think: “What a dub—wish I 
could get birds as slow as that—mine are 
all fast as greased lightning!” 


You step up. Your bird clatters out of 
the trap like a flashing, dirty-grey streak— 
and whether you kill or miss, you are 
more-than-ever firm in your conviction 
that you invariably get the tough, fast- 
flying, hard-to-hit birds. 

It all depends which side of the line 
you’re on—whether you're the Spectator 
or the Shooter! 

Why not try shooting skeet from the 
standpoint of the Spectator for a change— 
with eyes at universal focus—with an ab- 
sence of gun- consciousness—with nerves 
and muscles at ease—almost with a feel- 
ing of alert contempt for the target? 

Believe me, you'll find it a lot simpler 
and easier to break good skeet scores. 

—B. N. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 








PRICE 
COMPLETE 
ONLY 
$99.00 








Ir costs only $99 to modernize any Skeet 
field with complete Remington-duPont equip- 
ment—two Wonder traps with Singlever Con- 
trol and all accessories, pull wire, pulleys, 
bell cranks and tension springs. 

These ruggedly built traps are fast. They auto- 
matically set—an exclusive feature! They cut down 
target breakage. So easy to operate trap puller can 
release birds and score at same time. Greater safe- 
ty. Adapted to the best electrical timing devices. 


Lower-priced outfits to meet ° 
all pocketbooks. Write for com- Remington, 


plete details. Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Gp 


CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR 


\ small investment in lasting improve- 
ment! Watch the results when you see 
a Compensator in action. Higher scores 
at the Skeet field and at the traps— 
greater certainty for every type of game 
shooting. If you shoot a single barrel 
gun, repeating, auto or single shot, 12, 
16, 20 ga., write for illustrated Cutt’s 
folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 




















“WEE WEAVER” 
_ ome ——— ee 3-29 


COMPLETE WITH MOUNT $7.70 
s Ned in. quality, 
3-30 Gompiere with the 3:90 hour $25.00 


“a is the W ORLD: 'S BES 


R. WEAVER Co., Den 
Campbell a” Franklin Sts. El Thess, Texas 














combined oil and solvent 


for gun cleaning—only cleaner 
TOP Ws ri with — al patented formula— 
e oe apply, EE. ram-rodding 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutectured Since 1850 
Water - A soy Genuine Pac a Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
hi Tier than the average ost; easy to putonand 
no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in pt and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.8 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Training Retrieving Dogs 


A short treatise on breaking your friends for afield and astream 


HE failure to deliver to hand is a 
very common fault among retrievers 
of all breeds, if due care is not taken 


by the handler in the early stages of train- 
ing. It often starts through the trainer’s 
failing to control his own excitement on 
signs of the pupil making good progress. 
The only absolutely reliable method to 
correct the fault is to put him right through 
the force- retrieving course; but this may 
not be necessary if you do not care to do 
so. Many put all their dogs through it, be 
they good or bad as natural retrievers. 

Now, when the dog has been coming in 
to you with the dummy, you have been 
focussing all your attention upon him and, 
no doubt, telling him that he is a real good 
fellow. This usually is the eesti There 
can be no harm in trying the following 
form of training on the recalcitrant puppy 
or young dog: 

Throw out the dummy and send him to 
retrieve. As soon as he starts for it, turn 
away from him and walk in the opposite 


Labrador retriever, Ch. Banchory Danilo 





direction. He will follow at heel, carrying 
the dummy. Pretend that you are taking 
no notice of him. After a while turn abrupt- 
ly, take delivery and continue to walk. If 
he has dropped the dummy before you are 
ready to take it, give him a light switching 
and send him for it again. Make the cor- 
rection more severe, provided he shows 
that he realizes what it is being adminis- 
tered for. 

Never let him see you pick the dummy 
off the ground. He should be taught to 
think that you cannot obtain possession 
unless he lifts it for you. Do not give in to 
him—he is the servant, you the master. 
Keep going back and back over the old 
lessons, even if it takes much of your 
time. 

It is seldom that a dog of any 
sporting breed will drop shot game 
which he is retrieving from the 
water. Probably he is too much 
engaged in his swimming exer- 
cise and anxiety to return to his 


From the painting by R. Ward Binks 


master. Imperfectly broken as he might be, 
he is disinclined to open his jaws and re- 
lease the burden. On the other hand when 
some dogs reach the shallow water or 
shore they drop their game and refuse to 
complete the task set them. These actions 
on the part of retrievers (which include 
the spaniel varieties) are annoy ing to the 
sportsman and his friends. It 1s conceded 
that the fault lies in the imperfect or hap- 
hazard early training of such dogs, It will 
















Springer 
spaniel, Mack- 
sparren of Wakefield. 
Owner: Edward L. Coman 


be obvious that the younger re- 
trievers will have to be returned 
to their schooling, while in the 
instance of the older dogs it will 
be better to let someone else be 
bothered with their failings. As 
we know, it is hard to teach new 
tricks to old and generally disin- 
terested dogs. 

A method found best for teach- 
ing a puppy to sit down while 
delivering his game is what is 
known as the “foot” treatment. 
The dummy used for training 
purposes should be given to or 
placed in the youngster’s mouth, 
while one of the forefeet is picked 
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PROTECT 


YOUR DOG 


against Summer Itching 





ROTECT your dog from summer 
Pitching and ruined coat now by simply 
adding a teaspoonful of Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast to his daily diet. It 
contains an abundance of Vitamin G 
which your dog needs for a healthy skin 
and a beautiful, glossy coat. 

“Have found nothing,” writes Mr. Geo. 
W. Cole of New York, “in years of using 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast that 
tends to keep dogs’ stomachs in better 

regulated condition, or keeps them freer 
from skin trouble than your yeast. 


Get a 25¢ trial can 


For sale at pet, department, sporting 
goods, feed, seed and drug stores. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, send 25¢ in coin 
or stamps to Standard Brands Incor- 
rated, pews! *- 7,595 Madison Ave., 
Re ew York, » for a 314-02. trial 
can, enou rh chy two to three weeks, 
Complete literature will be included. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 





IRRADIATED DRY 


YEAST for DOGS 


English Setters 












of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK 
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* STRAINS 





Pennine 


Beautiful young- 
Patron “er 


sters and  pup- 
pies sired by the 
reat English 
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, YFi.and American 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 


MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development, condition 
and 7 guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patron $4¢ 


8: antatwe. Sttver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north line at Glenmont) 
Te lepbone nuthesion 245 W 








GERMAN SHORTHAIRS 


Frieda of Barncroft, reg. A.K.C. 
x imported Sire 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Sire White Knight 


GEORGE BANCROFT 8400 Ardmore Ave. 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 











German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 











DOGS BOARDED 


$10 per month and up. 
Proper care and food. 


Retrievers, setters and pointers 
yard and field broken. 


PENATAQUIT KENNELS 
33 South Bay Shore Ave., Bay Shore, New York 

















up. At the same time the foot should be 
doubled back from the first joint. By add- 


| ing a little pressure the dog will naturally 


sit back on his haunches; he wil! carry 
his head upwards. All this takes patience, 
and one must study the dog’s temperament 
and treat him accordingly. 

A friend who was working on four 
Labrador puppies said that two at one time 
had developed the bad habit of dropping 
their “game.” But at the time of our con- 
versation the youngsters were coming in 
with the dummies, sitting down and acting 
in the proper way. He remarked that lots 
of people were to blame for spoiling their 
own young.or older retrieving dogs. The 
breaker’s or shooter’s chief error lay in 
his grabbing the stuff from the dog. When 
training a retriever a man should never be 
in a hurry. Speak to the dog and pat him 
in an affectionate manner. Take your time 
before putting a hand on the retrieved 
article. This gives the youngster confidence 
and makes him proud and happy to bring 
in and deliver the parcel. 

Another mistake is giving the puppies 
too much of this practice or early work. 
Moreover, it is generally the best which 
are spoiled. It is natural for the owner to 
be pleased with what the forward young 





IELD & STREAM readers are made u 
of real sportsmen, the sort who can af- 
ford two or three hunting trips a year,and 
must necessarily possess good shooting 
dogs and hounds. this Department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of exchanging in- 
formation on dogs and dog breeding. Ques- 
tions for advice or information will be 
answered when stamped, addressed envelope 

is enclosed. 











dog is doing. So he keeps on working the 
puppy just for the pleasure of seeing him 
accomplish a desired efficiency. He likes 
watching the dog because the pupil is so 
good; and, before the trainer knows it, the 
youngster becomes fed up with the con- 
tinuous retrieving. It is then that the 
scholar becomes tired, or goes about the 
job with utmost indifference. The trainer 
wonders what is wrong, forgetting that he 
and not the pupil is to blame. 

A professional trainer may help an am- 
ateur by giving the novice instructions. 
But unless the latter person delivers the 
teaching to his dog, in just the same spirit 
as the instructor suggested, the whole 
thing is lost. It is not exactly what you try 
to teach your dog—it is the manner in 
which you teach him. 

Meet your dog half .way. 
is a “dumb” animal he possesses sagacity. 

FREEMAN LLoyp 


THE MYSTERY OF SCENT 


UNTING conditions depend greatly 
on the weather—the points of the 
compass from which comes the wind— 
the soft, mild airs and the colder atmos- 
pheres. Above the equator the severer 
weathers arrive from the north; from be- 
low the line the cold comes from the 
south. Today, hunting conditions in the 
Northern Hemisphere are considered. 
Practical fox-hunting men, who have 
been scientists as well, have agreed it is 
upon scent that depend all the hopes and 
pleasures of the sportsman. Scent is an 
effuvium which, in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, is continually issuing from the bodies 
of animals and other substances. Or, in 
other words, scent consists of that animal 
exudation by which a dog is enabled to 
inform his master of his approach to game. 
The effluvium constantly issuing from 
the pores of all animal substances consists 
of minute particles or corpuscles which, 
driven by the wind, or otherwise, and com- 
ing in contact with the olfactory nerves of 
the dog, enable him to discover the prox- 
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SPREADS 


QUICKLY 


EVERYBODY IS TALKING 
ABOUT BALORATION 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 

BRED? Californie wore 


friends about this remarkable balanced 
ration. 






Prepared famous canine au- 
thority, BAL ORA’ TION is a great 
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sou nd at a fraction 
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Builds Champions any added feeding. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Because hundreds ood meee’ Lao tell us of BALORATION'S 
eause Laboratory, Kennel a j 














Shi 
cooved. the taste, we. © 3 MONEY-BACK Gi 3 
if you don’t find BALORATION to be the FINEST FOOD and the 
MOST ECONOMICAL obtainable, ORDER A TRIAL BAG NOW 
10 tb. Trial $1. s' 25 West of Mississippi 
2s ibs. $1.50 1 ibs. rat 

F. 0. B. Brooklyn, N. 

Jem ‘Animal 
Food Corp. 
454 Moreen x a 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 












AS ALL THE MUSCLE MEAT 
OF AN AVERAGE STEER 
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GOES FURTHER BECAUSE IT’S airy FOOD 





DISTEMPER 


has lost its Terrors— 
Six years ago the famous researches of 
Laidlaw and Dunkin in England provided a 
means of protection that is 98% effective. 
Still there are millions of unprotected dogs. 
The lives of these unprotected dogs are in 
jeopardy because their owners are unaware 
that deaths from distemper are no longer 
necessary. Distemper deaths mean neglect 
of a thoroughly-established scientific method 
of protection. Your veterinarian can give you 
valuable assistance. 

SPECIFY LEDERLE! 


Literature upon request. 


Lepverte LasoraTrories, inc. 
DEPT. B 
511 FIFTH AVE. 


A Priceless Boon 
To Hunting Dogs 


Quadine is a newly devel- 
oped product that @ Pro- 
duces perfect coats. @ Eli- 
minates fleas, dog mites 
and parasites. @ Sterilizes 
and heals sores, ulcers, skin 
diseases, wounds. @ Banish- 
es ring worm and kindred 
affections. Sprayed on or 
otherwise applied, it fol- 
lows the hair to the skin—not possible with dust- 
ing powders. A little goes a long way. *% oz. will 
spray a big dog. 91 leading kennels use and en- 
dorse it. This special offer makes trial easy. $2.50 
value for $1.50. Money back if you are not satisfied. 


NEW YORE 














Quadine Laboratories, 316 20th Street, Seem, Ohio 
(West of Rockies order from J. D, King 

Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles) 

Enclosed find $1.50 for one $1.00 bottle of Quadine and 
one DeVilbiss $1.50 household spray—total value $2.50 for 
$1.50. 


Name 





Address 
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SAY, FELLERS! 
THIS NEW FLIT 
POWDER KILLS 
EVERY FLEAS 


THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED — 95% active ingredi- 
ents. Sure death to fleas. No odor. 
Retains its power, killing fleas as 
they hatch. Harmless to man and 
dog. Three sizes, 10¢, 25¢ and $1.50. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 


Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 


Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION G U ARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 
———— $ 

















Does not cut the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat but removes it entirely. 
leaving coat soft and lustrous, Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
to sti tand the work, One side conse hy stripping; the other fine for vermin 
and finis hing. Adjustable for t or thin coats, and cats; also goo 
fur comb, EB, extra 3%" razor igs trimming blade, with each order, 
DOG Comb- Geush Outfit st v al Me) wsasereeeeserseress SOc ppd. 
Anti-Bark Bridle stops wanton barking ............ $1 ppd. 
WARNER’S DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. F, Norwich, Conn. 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14°x5 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS co. .. Ine. 
(Pormeriy Scheeler's Sone: Ext 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


574 Terrace 
WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer 
Home guards, loyal compan 
ions; useful and intelligent 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 














Pat'd 
U.S. 











and 
Canada! 











Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat hounds, 
Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon and Op- 
possum hounds, Bear and Lion hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit hounds. Shipped for 
trial. Catalog 10 cents. 

Write Dept. A 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Kentucky 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 
mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 














“SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 
A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how 
to feed and train your dog. Keep 
him healthy and cure dog diseases. 
Beautifully illustrated. Describing 25 
Famous Q-W Dog Remedies and 
picturing dog leads, collars, harnesses, brush- 
es, etc. Mailed free. 

Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 14 Bound Brook 





New Jersey 
















imity of the object of pursuit. After having 
ascertained the direction of the vapor, the 
dog cautiously ascends, as it were, the 
stream and by practice becomes profi- 
cient in pointing out the identical situation 
of the source whence the scent or efflu- 
vium issues. A pointer or setter thus pre- 
pares his master for the springing of the 
game. 

Peter Beckford, renowned as the great- 
est and most authoritative of writers on 
fox hunting with hounds, could not agree 
with Somerville, the poet-sportsman, that 
scent depends on the air only. It depends 
also on the soil. Beckford had no doubt 
the best scent is that which is occasioned 
by the effluvia or particles of scent, which 
are constantly issuing from the game 
as it runs, and are strongest and most 
favorable to the hound when kept by the 
gravity of the air to the height of his 
breast. Then the scent neither is above his 
reach nor need he stoop for it. At such 
times scent is said to be breast high. 

Difference of soil occasions difference 
of scent, and on the richness of soil and 
the moderate moisture of it, does scent 
also depend, as well as on the air, A dif- 
ference of scent is also occasioned by the 
difference of motion; the faster the game 
goes, the less scent it leaves. When game 
is ridden after or coursed by other dogs, 
the scent is less favorable to hounds—one 
reason for which may be that the particles 
of scent are then more dissipated. This is 
3eckford’s opinion. 

Some there are who believe that the 
scent is left by the feet or the hairs around 
the pads. But the hairless hoofs of deer 
leave a trail that is decidedly huntable. 

In hunting the brush-tail kangaroo with 
beagles, in Western Australia, it was ob- 
served that the 16-inch hounds picked up 
the scent from the foliage of the scrub- 
oaks. These the leaping, rather than run- 
ning, marsupial touched as he passed along 
the open but narrow paths in the bush 
made by donkeys or other of the “cockatoo 
farmers’ ” or poorer settlers’ animals. Scent 
will be an always debatable subject. 

Why does a hound give up back-tracking 
or hunting heel? Obviously for the reason 
that he finds out that the farther he goes 
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the less the scent becomes. It is self-eyj. 
dent to him that he must be hunting anj 
running in the wrong direction, So he triés 
back, and let us hope he is rewarded for 
his persistency. 

Writing from Emaus, Pennsylvania 
John H. C. Roberts says he believes there 
is little or no scent in the cushions on the 
claws of a wild animal, but considerable 
in the fur that surrounds them and on the 
hair or fur on the body. As the wild anima 
travels through the grass, brush, over bare 
ground, or snow, the scent adheres to the 
near side of the brush and pockets in the 
minute irregularities of the bare groun( 
and snow. Mr. Roberts continues : 

“You have noticed that when the trail 
is old your hound gets his nose close to the 
ground, to pick up the little scent remain. 
ing, at times he will strike the trail in the 
right direction and give chase. Again he 
will hesitate and then back-track. 


“cc HE distance he will track depends on 
the hound. When he has satisfied him. 
self of the error of his way he will recover 
the ground quickly to the starting point 
and take the scent anew, because the scent 
is more freely picked up traveling in the 
correct direction, running to meet it, 
“From then on he only applies his nose 
occasionally to the ground when in doubt 
of the trail. As the trail grows hotter ke 
will increase his speed with his head 
higher. 

“When he strikes open country, unles 
the trail is real hot, he will immediately 
drop his head to ferret out the line. It is 
only with difficulty that the hound is able to 
cross a hard-surfaced road or snow, a 
there is nothing for the scent to adhere to 
and most of it has blown away. 

“On the other hand, I have often watched 
hounds, following a hot trail on a windy 
day, trail a rabbit some distance down 
wind parallel to the actual track with m 
apparent difficulty. I have further noticed 
that they will stop and smell all sides oi 
an individual twig, apparently trying t 
determine which side the scent is on. Ifa 
dog can pick up a scent hours old, he car 
tell on which side of the leaves and twigs 
the remaining scent is the strongest.” F. L 


BLOODHOUNDS POSSESS KEENEST SCENTING POWERS 


The imported hound, Chatley Tyrant of Faircroft. Owner: 


Mrs. 
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M. Hartley Dodge 
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CITATION 


VERY now and then some field-trial 
dog runs a great race and wins. The 
dog which can win regularly is consistent 
—and consistency is always a jewel. Dur- 
ing recent years, when pointers have been 
doing so well, perhaps the most consistent 
setter winner has been Citation. There- 
fore, on learning that he has just been re- 
tired from competition, we are pleased 
to show a characteristic pose of this good 
dog on point. Citation’s sire was Pal Hen- 
son. His dam was Wright Fine Queen. 
He is registered in the Field Dog Stud 
Book as No. 162276. He was whelped 
April 10, 1928. . 
This dog was campaigned fearlessly in 
the hottest field-trial competition and was 
retired with a record of thirty-one vic- 


complex? Do we agree with the statements 
of field-trial authorities that our good 
cover dogs are little better than “mutts’’? 

As Al Smith says, “Let’s look at the 
record.” What are the facts? 

I have been hunting over pointing breeds 
of dogs for thirty years, on all kinds of 
upland birds. I have hunted more or less 
in most of the states east of the Rockies. 
I know the conditions under which field 
trials are run and also the conditions under 
which we Eastern hunters must pursue our 
game. Will the same fleet racer of the 
plains country, western stubble and open 
southern pine-lands fit into our country 
and its cover? 

Risking all, I rise to state emphatically 
that the answer is “No!” The physical 
conditions under which we in the East have 
to hunt are so radically different from 
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KEN-L-RATION’S Biologic Value has 
been proved by actual tests to be the high- 
est known standard of dog food value. 

Assure your hunting dog the sturdy body 
and physical stamina he should have. Feed 
him Ken-L-Ration—the food that ADE- 
QUATELY NOURISHES the animal 
body. Biologic Value proves it conclu- 
sively.* 

Don’t be fooled by imitations, If it isn’t 
made by Chappel Bros., it isn’t Ken-L-Ra- 
tion. Sold two ways—Horse Meat or Beef 
Meat—at every quality dealer. Take your 
choice. 
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tories to his credit. The reason we feel 
Citation worthy of thus being called to 
particular attention is because his number 
of victories has not even been approached 
by any setter which has faced the same 
stiff competition. Citation was always a 
great ground worker and developed into 
a bird finder par excellence. Setter fan- 
ciers will hope other performers may be 
developed to carry on the setter standard 
against the short-hairs. 

Certainly this year of 1935 has seen two 
outstanding setter wins in top-flight com- 
petition. Black Hawk Kid won the cham- 
pionship of the Amateur Field Trial Clubs 
of America at Sturgeon, Missouri, early 
in February, and later the same month 
that good little setter, Sport’s Peerless, 
was the sensation of his breed in the 
National Championship and was taken 
back into the second series. The good 
setters aren’t all dead yet! 

Horace Lyt.e. 


THE CASE FOR THE 
“PLUG DOG” 


S far back as I can remember, gun-dog 
fA editors and other writers in our sport- 
ing magazines always build their stories 
about the pointing breeds of bird dogs 
around those with so-called field-trial 
characteristics. These writers are field- 
trial enthusiasts—they want speed, range, 
style and bird-sense. They contend that 
their field-trial winners are better dogs (as 
shooting dogs) than the slower, less stylish 
and more cautious individuals which they 
dismiss as “plug dogs.” 

I cannot recall ever having read any- 
thing which really sets forth the true facts 
—all the facts—about the good, if common, 
type of what I choose to classify as a 
“cover dog.” Are all of the owners of 
cover dogs ashamed of their canine help- 
ers? Have we all developed an inferiority 


those under which field trials are run that 
an entirely different type of dog is essen- 
tial. 

I hold no brief for the pottering, creep- 
ing dog once so common in grouse and 
woodcock country. They are not, to my 
notion, good cover dogs, although they 
do produce points and sport for many 
owners. I want to compare these field-trial 
dogs with the very common cover dogs 
which quarter their ground a gun-shot 
or two ahead of the hunter, work for body 
scent and use their heads to find and point 
birds, without running out of the county. 


OLICE whistles mean nothing to our 

well-broken dogs. A short whistle with 
the lips to attract the dog’s attention—a 
wave of the hand—and our game is not 
startled by whistling or yelling. Our grouse 
and pheasants are touchy that way: they 
like peace and quiet. 

What possible good would it do us to 
have a fast, wide-ranging dog? How far 
can we see a dog in our cover? Often not 
over twenty yards, seldom as far as a 
hundred yards. Even if a fast dog found 
every bird in a cover, what good would 
it do us? The dog would be lost on point 
and we would spend our day in hunting 
the dog! I’ve seen dogs “lost” within 
thirty yards. 

Consider our game. Woodcock—most 
plentiful, easiest to find, the best bird ahead 
of a dog, easiest to hit and kill and best on 
the table. What benefit could we get from 
any dog hunting faster than we can work 
our way through the alders or other dense 
cover ? 

Grouse—smart and wild—are getting 
harder to handle every year. It just isn’t 
in the cards to smash into a wary old 
grouse and make him lie. I say no dog can 
do it today on educated grouse. The cau- 
tious, slower dog will produce many more 
points than the speed demon. 

Pheasants: Do we find them in open 


Write for free booklet, “A Dog’s Life and 
His Diet.” 


CHAPPEL BROS., INC. 


113 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


KEN-]: RATION 








HIGH-CLASS GUN DOGS ¢ All Breeds 
WANTED FOR TRAINING 


for Field Trials or as shooting dogs 


Exceptional dual purpose bred English Springer 
Spaniel puppies and young dogs for sale. 


HARRY CAMERON, Kingston, New Jersey 








The best duck retrievers 
TLOWTrias well as wonderful companions 
Stock by Cuampion Water Devit 
available at very reasonable prices. 


DILWYNE KENNELS, Montchanin, Del. 
Joun J. Kerry, Kennel Mor. 

















Apply on just one 
spot and kill all the 
fleas on the dog or 
cat. 

SAFE—SURE 
ONE-SPOT does not re- 
pel fleas; it KILLS them. 
25 & 50c everywhere. 

Kennel Gardens, Inc. 
Elkridge, Md. (Box 1) 


One Spot 


Flea Killer 


ao 
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GLOVER’S 
KENNEL and 


FLEA SOAP 


The All-Purpose 
Soap 


Cleanses thoroughly 
Removes Doggy Odor 
Soothes the Skin 
Promotes Hair growth 
Adds lustre to the Coat 
Disinfects 

is Germicidal 

Kills Fleas and Lice 
Relieves Itching 


_ 


GLOVER’S FLEA and INSECT POWDER also 
kills fleas and lice on dogs and cats. 100% 
pure Pyrethrum flowers, safest, surest and 


non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 
Glover's New Dog Book. Explains all 
m@ about Distemperand Fits. How to 
Worm. Training and Feeding. Write today to 


GLOVERS 


Dept. 2 462-468 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Hunters: Kentucky Hounds! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and 
combination hunting hounds, thoroughly train- 
ed, shipped for free trial; also young started 
hounds and pups. Write for full description 
and literature showing pictures and breeding. 
KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 














AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 







t act Ve 
i for big game, fe 
hounda, bred bite 
in rabbit minded Eng 


A re finest 
gies. Highly descriptive illustrated catalog of 





absorbing interest to every houndman 10+ 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Eant Gosserr— Owner 
Buew Gospon— Trainer 





Saint Clairsville Rte. 1 


COONHOUNDS 


The original Coonhound Kennels. Satisfied 
customers all over America. Coonhounds, com 
bination hunters, young tree dogs all sold on 
trial. Write for prices. 


The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels 


Maness Williams, Manager Selmer, Tenn. 


Ohlo 

















Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 





existence 
Finest Perfected Strain In 
oe America. Dime brings liter- 


. lira) — vo ature. 
MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 


Desk B. E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 








Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, III. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 














, AMERICAN BROWN 
WATER SPANIELS 


Genuine old-time curly coats. 
ideal size. Real hunters of 
upland game, especially 
pheasants and partridges; 
excellent retrievers, land or 
water. Literature ten cents. 
Driscoll 0. Scanlan, Nash- 
ville, Minois. 















fields after opening day? Decidedly not! 
They go to the wet swales and swamps 
full of standing water. Our good pheasant 
dogs work in water all day long. Cat-tails, 
tall rushes and swamp grass; red willow 
and cedar or balsam thickets, the worst 
kind of ground to negotiate—that’s where 
our pheasants go and where our dogs find 
and point them! Three times in one day's 
pheasant hunting last fall, my big clumsy 
Irish setter found and pointed birds when 
he was all under water except his head! 
How many field-trial champions would 
even hunt in such cover? Our dogs do it 
as a matter of course and we follow them. 
If we didn’t, we’d get no pheasants—after 
the first morning with its annual repetition 
of the Battle of the Marne. 

This eighty-pound Irishman of mine 
would be laughed out of a field trial, but 
when he finds and points thirty or forty 
birds in swamp cover during a day’s hunt, 
I think he fits our conditions. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. 

What possible benefit from a fast dog? 
He’d be out of sight in a minute and even 
if he would go into such ridiculous bird 
cover and find a pheasant, he would prob- 





—— 
FOU 


R SETTERS POINT A SINGLE 
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dog in sight. Any dog which persistently 
ranges beyond the hunter’s vision is an 
unmitigated nuisance. I know—I’ve hunted 
over some of them. 

It is my studied opinion that we need 
brainier dogs than our field-trial brethren, 
Our dogs must hunt to the gun, be able 
to handle at least three and perhaps four 
different kinds of birds in a day’s hunt and 
hunt all day—not for three hours! Mud 
and muck, brush and briars, hot or cold— 
our “plugs” deliver. Let’s give them a 
little credit for the fine sport they provide 
under most trying conditions. 

Capt. Stan B. Wane 


HOW TO REAR PUPPIES 


HE time to start raising a litter of 
pups is quite a while before the bitch 

is bred; in other words, she should be 
gotten into especially good condition for 
breeding. That takes time, unless you are 
one of those who keeps his stock fit and 
in good condition at all times. That is a 
goal all good breeders should strive for, 
When the female starts in season, if you 
have noted the exact time of the first show 





Max Frolich of Pittsburg, Kansas, claims that each of these dogs was pointing the same bird 


ably be lost on point. To find a lost dog in 
shoulder-high weeds, grass and brambles, 
with several inches or feet of water all 
through the swamp, is a heart-breaking 
task. 

Open cover up here in Northeastern 
New York means empty cover. Why hunt 
it? 

Quail: where are they? Not in stubble, 
because we haven’t any. They too are in 
dense brush. In southern New England 
they’re in weedy swales with high grass 
and brush. Visibility is limited to the 
length of one or two gun-shots—the wide 
dog is useless if he hunts out of sight of 
the gun. 

How about southern quail? They’re not 
all in open fields or sparse pine woods, In 
some of the best southern quail country, 
where the birds feed largely on pine mast, 
the dog’s range must be limited to two 
hundred yards as a maximum. Oftener it 
will be one hundred yards and, even then, 
dogs are lost in myrtle or live-oak thickets 
or cat-claw briar patches along the branch- 
es where quail frequent and go when pur- 
sued. How about it, “you-all” in Dixie? 
Would you lose a wide dog in the tall 
grass and broom? How wide can your 
dogs range and still be useful—still hunt to 
the gun? 

Certainly, there’s a place for field-trial 
dogs. In open, flat country, whether afoot 
or mounted, the wide-ranging dog is es- 
sential. Here in the East, we must keep our 


of “heat,” you need not try for a mating 
until about the 15th day. But the chances 
are you will not notice it for the first 4 or 
5 days. So you had better try for a mating 
at the end of the first week, and thereafter, 
until a mating is secured. Then, mate every 
third day, until three matings are made, 
and thus there is less likelihood of failure. 

The feeding, during the early days ot 
pregnancy, need not be materially different 
from the usual feeding; but make sure al- 
ways that a 60 to 70 per cent protein diet is 
fed and the quantity increased somewhat as 
her appetite increases, as it will after her 
mating, and gradually become more liberal 
until a short time before whelping. Some 
advise feeding only once a day ; personally, 
I can never see the advantage of the one- 
feed-a-day program, except that it means 
less work for the man that feeds. It seems 
to make a dog cram into his stomach 
enough food for 24 hours. Suppose you or I 
were to do the same! Much of the value ol 
food is lost when hastily bolted down ina 
great quantity, and I have found by trial 
that I can keep a dog in better condition 
on much less food, if I divide the food into 
two meals a day, instead of requiring him 
to eat his daily ration in one lot. Not only 
can I feed him on less, but keep him better. 

In the latter days of pregnancy, whet 
abdominal room is at a premium for the 
brood matron, it seems little short of cruel 
to make her bolt down a great quantity 0! 
food at one time; enough, at one feeding, 
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to feed herself and her growing family, for 
the entire 24 hours. I should much prefer to 
feed her three small feeds, during the latter 
days of pregnancy, than one very large one. 

Feed quite a bit of lean meat, through- 
out, and especially near whelping time. 
For the soft feeds, I use a mixture of whole 
wheat or rye bread, chopped or ground 
jean beef, whole milk, with a little cod- 
liver oil, and a little mineral powder, for 
hone builder for the puppies, The whole 
wheat or rye base can be varied occasion- 
ally with thoroughly cooked rolled oats 
in a gruel, about as you would cook it for 
your own breakfast, and with milk added, 
and meat. At least one feed in four should 
be a hard dog-cake food, for the good 
exercise of her teeth and gums. Some feed 
bones. 1 sometimes feed comparatively soft 
bones, and of poultry bones use only the 
soft joint ends of the bones which have the 
hard tubes. The thigh and wing bones are 
the tubular bones, and the tubes splinter 
to a needle point and may pierce a bowel, 
thereby killing the dog. We also feed sliced 
hearts, livers, melts and kidneys to bred 
bitches. 

Much of the ground meat I feed is raw, 
lean hamburger. You should not be so 
much interested in its fine quality as in its 
being lean and having the necessary flesh 
and bone-building constituency. Bitches 
fed sufficient lean meat prior to whelping 
do not eat their pups at whelping. I have 
raised hundreds of puppies and never once 
has one of the dozen bitches I have owned 
and used as brood matrons eaten her 
whelps. 

During the earlier period of their preg- 
nancy, I allow the bred hound bitches to 
take the regular hunts and runs with the 
pack. When they get so large that it is an 
effort for them to squeeze through the 
woven-wire fences which are common in 
this country, I do not allow them to go. 
Then they are confined to their exer- 
cising in the yard and exercise pen. I see 
to it that they have clean quarters to run 
in, a clean building with clean bed and bed 
box to sleep in, a sunning bench for cold 
weather, shade for hot weather, and plenty 
of good clean water. 

If the bitch has not been wormed shortly 
before mating, we worm her two weeks 
after service. Then the puppies will not get 
wormy quite so early in life. Also, see that 
fleas are removed. Do not put her into a 
sharp chemical wash, after she is very far 
gone, as a good flea powder is better, es- 
pecially in cool weather. If she has been 
previously kept clean and in good condi- 
tion, her hair will be in good condition and 
will shed dirt; only a good flea powder 
will be needed to remove these pests, if 
the prior conditioning has been complied 
with. If the bitch develops skin troubles, 
either she has gotten parasites from an- 
other dog or from unsanitary quarters, or 
she has contracted eczema from poor feed- 
ing or dirty feed pans, Conditioning, in 
that case, depends upon a lot of things. If 
she is much out of condition, it is no job for 
an amateur ; so see your veterinary at once. 


Cea 63 days from the first mating, 
for the first probable date of whelping ; 
and then have her bed ready a week before 
that time. The fellow who says “they all 
go 63 days to the hour” has had only one 
~—and she did, I have known them to whelp 
anywhere from 58 to 68 days; so be ready. 
Also, you do not know to a certainty 
whether to count from the first, second, or 
third mating. 

Fix a good strong wooden whelping box 
—Preferably a new one—for her to whelp 
in, and have it about half again as long 
as she is long when she lies down. 

Cart E, Smitu 
(To be continued) 
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SIRES 


Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somersby 


imp. Ch. Banchory Imp. Ch. Drinkstone 
rum s 
By Ch. Banchory 
Danilo 
kx Ch. Drinkstone 
Io 


By Blenheim Scamp 
Ex Lady Daphne 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 
POINTERS AT STUD 
Nepken Carolina Bill 
By Shore's Carolina Doone By 
Ex Paoli Snow 
Both the above 


Nepken Carolina Sport 
Doone’s Jack Frost 
kx Nellie Speed Queen 


dogs are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 
For service to approved bitches only apply to George 
Crangle, Redfield, N. Y. 
imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Glenarm Coronet 
Imp. Blaze of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite 


Imp. Maesydd Marquis 
By Stainton Stanley 
Ex All-aglow-Acorn 

Imp. Witherm Olympus 
By Maesydd Marcus 
Ex Benetta 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


Imp. Drinkstone Mars imp. Liddly Bulfinch 
By Ch. Banchory By Ch. Tar of 
Danilo Hamyax 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone Ex Delyn of Liphook 
Peg 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 

















Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
Supreme guardian of the 
child. The RETRIEVER 
PAR EXCELLENCE, of 
all water fowl and upland 
mm game. 

\® LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG, 
1827 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 














Labrador Retriever Puppies 
FOR SALE 
Puppies by Okanagan Diver ex Okanagan 
Queenie born March 17th. Diver is by Ingleston 
Nith 1934 c.c. winner at Crufts Show, London, 
England. Queenie is from Banchory stock. Both 
excellent workers. 
ALGOMA KENNELS (Req'd) 


DR. JOHN McDONALD 
Saulte Ste. Marie Ontario, Canada 











19 Pups; strong, healthy farm raised stock from the 
world’s foremost Field Trial and Show Champions. 
Type and quality for any show and guaranteed to make 
high class gun dogs. Two choice Brood matrons in 
whelp. Several thoroughly trained adults. A.K.C. 
registered. Safe delivery guaranteed and shipped sub- 
ject to your inspection and approval. Males $25, 
females $20. 
LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 


‘Its_a Dogs Life!” 











\7 without 
\!/_- SKIP-FLEA 
% SOAP and 
POWDER 


Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap Kills fleas and 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. 
It kills them quickly. Sold by dealers 
everywhere, Write For Free Copy of 
“SERGEANT’S Dog Book” on the care of 
dogs, Our Free Apvice Dept. answers ques- 
tions about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


STARICAULLL AS 


DOG Medicines and Food 


























English Springer Spaniels 
Choice puppies bred from the best 
Field Trial and Bench Show stock 


A.K.C. registration and satisfaction guaranteed 
At Stud: Flint of Abington, A.K.C. + 945474 


ABINGTON SPRINGER KENNELS 
George F. Botham Abington, Conn. 











SPRINGERS 


Special sale on Pedigree Springer Spaniels. Dual Ch. 
Flint of Avondale and Ch. Spring Bok of Ware Blood- 
lines, Anticipating a hot summer I am offering some 
fine puppies, Males and Females, as low as $15.00 each. 
Shipped subject to your approval and inspection at the 
express office. Black and white and liver and white, 
These are real bargains. 


Frank J. Cox, 207 W. Spruce St., Dodge City, Kansas 














SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Buy the best, they cost no more. Our dogs make grand 
workers and retrievers. A fine bunch now in training 
for fall delivery. Pups all ages and colors. Beautiful 
young bitches bred to our wonderful producing sires. 
Their get has gone best of breed or better four times 
in succession. Winning dogs at stud. State your re- 
quirements fully and pictures will be furnished. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamok Washingt 





High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for 
trial, also sold on Easy Payment Plan. Don’t wait till 
the season opens; get our prices and information now. 


Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 














BASSET 
HOUNDS 


Hunters with Keen Scent 






Tilustrated descriptive fold- 
er and saleslist, 10¢. Thirty 
Basset pictures, and list, 25c. 


Smith Basset Hound Kennels, Spring Valley, 0. (U.S. 42) 




















BEAGLE HOUNDS 


Beautiful puppies Sired by the 
Great producer, field trial winner 


MAPLE HILL PAL 


And from select brood matrons. 
Perfect development, condition 
and delivery GUARANTEED. 
WILKINS BEAGLES 
St. Clair Shores Mich. 





Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 
Broken dogs and puppies for sale 


Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Read, Green Village, New Jersey 
fail address: Madison, N. J. 








and undefeated Show Champion. | 








Use NiXol for Mange 


See your druggist, or 
sent postpaid on receipt 
of one dollar. 

A guaranteed product 


Nixol Laboratories Elkin, N. C. 
























The world’s biggest selling flea powder 
because it lives up to its money-back guarantee to 
“kill them off — keep them off.’’ It not only kills 
all the fieas and lice present but its deadly killing 
action continues for days, preventing reinfestation. 
Harmless, even if swallowed. Odorless. 
Non-irritating. At leading pet shops, 
drug and department stores, 50c, or 
direct, William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1937 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 


Pictures and other information 
on request. 


FORDS KENNELS 


a . 

Classy Terrier Puppies 

Full of Style and Play 
Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
linesin America. All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable now write. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 


Lavonia, Ga. 























Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful Sontretions. 256 pages A ot geo 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by sola per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new ehapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fiero 
& StukaM. His other book on training, ‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog.’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different tupes of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 

{ year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year-subscription and a copy of book (val 6.00 
ly $4.50. sik 


for only 
Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DOESN’T LIKE WARM WEATHER 


to affect his scenting power. When I take him 
out in the morning when he is cool, he is all right, 
but after hunting a while he pants hard and can’t 
seem to smell very well. 

I started a week ago to give him a teaspoonful 
of sulphur in his food to thin his blood. Will this 


help him? 
E. A. Jones. 


Ans.—In connection with giving your dog 
sulphur in his food—or anything else of a cor- 
rective nature from the standpoint of his eat- 
ing—I would suggest that it 
to consult your veterinarian. 

fou evidently have a ‘‘cold-weather dog” 


that being the case, there isn’t much you can 
do but accept him as he is. You can’t make him 
pver artificially any more than the leopard can 


change his spots. At least that is my impression 
If a reliable veterinarian had any different ideas, 
they might be worth considering. B. L. 


NOT STANCH ON POINT 


Quves.—My Irish setter dog, sixteen months 
old, comes to a point when he first strikes the 
fresh scent of birds. He holds this point for 
about half a minute, after which he proceeds to 
hunt for the birds. When he finds them he flushes 
them. He works very fast but pays no attention 
to my commands when he has the scent of game. 
What do you advise? 

WittiamM MutTHarp. 


Ans.—The way to finish your dog on game 
would be to take him into the field with a trained 
dog and let the latter find the birds. Then you 
can lead your dog up behind the trained dog and 
work with him until he gets it into his head that 
you want him to hold the point. Keep up this 
process until there is no question that the dog 
has gotten the idea and understands his duty. 
Then you should be able to turn him loose and 
hunt him independently. H. L. 


PROPER PERFORMANCE 


Qves.—I have a German short-haired pointer, 
one year old, which I have trained to drop to 
shot and wing. The other night, when the dog 
was pointing prairie chickens, I killed one and 
ordered him to retrieve. In the act of doing so, 
he came across two more chickens, which he 
pointed. Should he have ignored the two live 
chickens and continued following my instructions 
to fetch? 

Fritz TENNIE. 


Ans.—His performance was entirely proper. 
For him to have gone on to the dead bird and 
ignored the live ones would have been improper. 
Indicating the presence of live game is always 
the paramount issue in working a pointer or 
setter. Retrieving properly falls into line as an 
aftermath—when the ground ahead is cleared of 
live game. . 1. 





TOO KEEN AT START OF SEASON 


Qvues.—I have an English setter 41% years 
old, I shot over him last fall with his former own- 
er and he performed beautifully. This season he 
can find plenty of birds, but he flushes them and 

| chases them out of sight. I do not wish to be 
| too hard on him because he is a pet and as 
| gentle as a kitten. He is a very wide ranger. 
Do you think a rope would stop his ranging? 
Everett L. Cornoc. 


Ans.—I believe all your setter needs this year 
is again to be “brought down on his game. 
A great many setters need checking up at the 
beginning of each new season. Having pointed 
stanchly once, he will probably start doing so 
again in a short time, if given plenty of work. 
I imagine one reason he has flushed birds is 
because of the time of the year (September). 
Scenting conditions aren’t good and he probably 
| just doesn’t scent them until they get up, and 
then his keenness takes him with them. 

If he does not improve after a killing frost 
and plenty of work, then you will have to 
“work with him.” In that event, it might be 
proper to let him trail a long rope—and if his 
range is natufaily good, I do not believe it would 
be impaired. mB. &. 


CAR SICKNESS 


Qves.—My 14-months-old Irish setter is a 
healthy dog and rode home about fifty miles with 
me from the kennels where I bought him re- 
cently. Today, while taking him out to work on 
some birds, he got car sick, This happened both 
morning and afternoon on a 25-mile trip. Would 
frequent short rides tend to cure him? 

Epmonp E. RusseEtt. 


| Ans.—The only cure for car sickness is to 
keep taking your dog in a car. Some get over 
| it rather quickly. Some take longer. Until the 
dog does show that he’s cured, you might shorten 
the rides. Keep increasing them gradually, ac- 
cording to how well he stands them. That's all 
there is to it—just keep it up! H. L. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 


Qves.—I have an English setter three years | 
old. This dog gets hot very quickly and it seems | 


might be better | 


| 
and 
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BOOKLET NO T Non Re 
on the practical remon| Ke 
of worms in Dogs of ajj | ie 
breeds and ages. 8 
FOR DOGS 
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WORM CAPSULES | * 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookwen ft FS 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatmen, — 
Heips keep your dog thri fty! 
For Free Booklet write to Desk N-16.G 
nimal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS s& CO. Detroit, Mich, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


——_ 


Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy ay 
of my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigtey 
Carolina Frank, and Pohic breeding or setters of m. 
tional blood lines, as low as $5.00 down and monthiy 
for the balance. Three to five months’ old, Shipped 
two days’ approval, PAY AFTER Y SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money p. 
funded. Registration papers with each dog. Hm 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten ceny 
will bring literature and references. 
J. D. Furcht Private Kennels, Gooding, tdehe 
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LIBRARY OF 
MOTION PICTURES 
oF 
HUNTING and FISHING 


Ontalon Mod 

‘THESE pictures are being booked 

fast for spring and summer club meet 
ings that you may have trouble getting 
what you want when you want it if you 
don’t act soon. Send for this new 24-page 
catalogue now. 

It describes 35 wonderful motion pic 
tures of wildfowl, upland birds and big 
game shooting, and many kinds of fr 
and salt water fishing, made at a total cost 
of well over $75,000. 31 pictures in 16 mm 
(home movie) size, 4 pictures in 35 mm. 
(standard) size, 20 pictures in both sizes. 
Five were made in the shooting season of 
1934-5, and are therefore brand new. 

Sportsmen’ s Clubs, City Clubs, Uni- 
— Clubs, and others by the score, 
have for years been making use of these 
pictures as the entertainment feature of 
their banquets and smokers. 


Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library 0o' 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 
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OU’ SEE Tit PLANT Results this year hy are Game Bird prices higher? 
le OF money pr. Plant Natural Foods that ™ ; ; 
- - Han will bring and hold large Game birds and eggs cost more this year because May cause disappointment or unnecessary expense. 
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OQ. 


Ques. I have been told that a bob-white 
chick, when it hears the danger chuckle 
of the old hen, will take the end of a dry 
leaf and roll itself up in it in order to hide. 
Is this true? 

Ans. This is a variant of the story that 
a quail chick when it hides will turn upon 
its back and cover itself with a leaf which 
it holds in position with its feet and 
sometimes with its bill. These tales are 
not borne out by actual observation. 


Ques. Ihile I know that elk 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


average, fall victims to snow crusting over 
their hiding places as bob-white quail? 

Ans. From observation, my personal be- 
lief is that very few ruffed grouse suffer 
from snow crusting over them, after they 
have hidden themselves in extremely cold 
weather. The case of the bob-white is en- 
tirely different; crusted snow will com- 
pletely decimate them. 


Ques. Is there a species of rabbit that 
has horns or has what resemble horns on 
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This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 
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ly 36,450 quills on a single specimen, 


Ques. I'd like to have some brief in- 
structions relative to smoking meat and 


fish. 


Ans. Cut meat in long, thin slices, knead 
in plenty of salt, cover and lay aside for 
four hours. Then smoke well for 24 hours 
over a good thick smoke. When properly 
cured, the meat is dry to touch and has 
shrunk to about half its former size. Fish 
can be cured in this manner, too, 


Ques. / have heard the 





or, more properly, wapiti, have 
been re-introduced into Penn- 
sylvania, I would like to know 
whether these animals were na- 
tive to eastern Pennsylvania; 


pheasants which we have here 
in the Mid-IVest called Mon- 
golian, ring-necked, Chinese 
and English pheasants. What is 





also when the native elk 
came extinct in that state. 


Ie- 


Ans. Elk were native to va- 
rious parts of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. According to the rec- 
ords, the last native elk in the 
state was killed a short time 
prior to 1870, in the Elk County 
district of Pennsylvania. 


Ques. What would be some 
of the distinguishing features of 
the mule deer as compared with 
the white-tail deer, when run- 
ning in the wild state? 

Ans. The mule deer can be 
identified by the large ears, 
black tail, its bounding, jerky 
gait, and its equally-forking 
antlers. 





the proper name? 

Ans. The four names you 
mention have been used so 
loosely when applied to the 
pheasant in this country that, 
as common names, they may be 
regarded as synonymous. 
Pheasants have been imported 
into this country from both 
China and England in large 
numbers. By 1907 they had been 
planted in all of the states ex- 
cept nine, and five of the latter 
were in the South. 


Ques. What would be the 
maximum weight of a pack to 
be carried on a three-weeks 
hiking trip through the woods? 

Ans. The heaviest pack 
shouldn’t go over forty pounds, 








Ques. What is the number of 
young that the black bear 
whelps? 

Ans. The cubs may number 
from one to four, but it is very 
probable that two is the aver- 
age. 

Ques. What game bird is 
known as the “fool quail’? 

Ans. This is one of the com- 
mon names given to the Mas- 
sena partridge of the South- 





FISHERMAN named Howard Anders, from Jack- 

sonville, Illinois, went out one day to catch himself 
a few fish. Anders had caught a lot of fish in his life- 
time, but what was his amazement on this particular 
occasion when he landed a fish wearing spectacles! It’s 
only reasonable to assume that someone had dropped 
the glasses overboard and that they had subsequently 
become caught in the oe gills. 4 a Try _ 
haps the fish just wanted to get a better look at what should he sini : 
was on the other end of the line. Who can tell? etic, — 


and this is plenty. Anything 
over that makes a pack animal 
of a man. 


Ques. (1) Should both wings 
of a duck be pinioned or clipped 
in order to keep it from flying 
away? (2) Can pinioned birds 
ever fly again? 

Ans. (1) Only one wing 


(2) No. 





Ques. Can you give me @ 





west. 

Ques. Can you tell me the name of the 
following duck? It is one which is very 
tricky and which can hide itself, especially 
when wounded, with great cunning. The 
Indians in the district where I hunted 
called it the “arrow duck.” 

Ans. It is very probably the duck prop- 
erly known as the American goldeneye. 
“Arrow duck” is one of its Indian nick- 
names. 

Ques. Were the buffalo (bison) of the 
Hest polygamous, or did the males mate 
with a single female? 

Ans. They were polygamous. 


Ques. Of the two types of rabbits—the 
marsh rabbit and the swamp rabbit—which 
is the larger? How does the size of these 
animals compare with that of the common 
cottontail ? 

Ans. The swamp rabbit is larger than 
the marsh rabbit. Both of them are larger 
than the cottontail. 


Ques. Do as many ruffed grouse, on the 


its head? They were reported to be fairly 
common in this district some years ago. 

Ans. The horned cottontails are freaks. 
“Horns” are produced by a skin growth 
as a result of attacks by a parasite. Freaks 
of this kind may become fairly common 
in a district where rabbits are infested 
with the type of parasite which causes 
“horn growth.” 


Quss. (1) Do porcupine quills lose their 
penetrative power immediately after the 
death of the animal? (2) How do animals 
which are said to prey upon porkies, by 
turning them over, do so; especially when 
the porkies curl in a ball? (3) Has any 
count been made of the number of quills 
in a porkie’s body? 

Ans. (1) They certainly do not. (2) 
Though I’ve seen many, many porcupines 
in the natural state, I have yet to see one 
of them curl in a ball when badgered or 
attacked. (3) Quills, according to reliable 
records, will run in number from 25,000 to 
30,000 on a good-sized porcupine. Ernest 
Thompson Seton recorded approximate- 


recipe for a mosquito lotion 
which contains ammonia? I had one some 
years ago but lost it. 


Ans. Three ounces of olive oil; two 
ounces oil of pennyroyal; one ounce of 
ammonia, and one ounce of glycerine. None 
of the ingredients should be heated. 


Ques. Do physicians credit ginseng with 
much medicinal value ? 


Ans. According to recognized medical 
authorities, this plant possesses little more 
than the properties of a stomachic. Its 
medicinal value is almost nil. 


Ques. Some time ago you recommended 
using gasoline for the treatment of poison 
ivy. Is it all right to use the so-called ethyl 
gasoline s? 


Ans. Absolutely not! Ethyl gasolines 
contain lead and all of the ethyl tanks at 
gasoline stations have warning signs dis- 
played on them that ethyl gasoline must 
under no circumstance be used for any pur- 
pose except as motive fuel in automobiles. 
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